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ROYAL COMMISSION ON HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 



THIRD REPORT. 



IRELAND. 



TO THE QUEEN’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 



May it please Your Majesty, 

Your Majesty’s Commissioners, in pursuance of the plan set forth in their former 
Reports, having concluded their inquiries as to the housing of the working classes in 
England and Wales, and in Scotland, proceeded to investigate the question as relating 
to Ireland. 

Inasmuch as a Select Committee of the House of Commons in 1884 took full evidence 
upon the condition of the agricultural labourers in Ireland, Your Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners unanimously decided to confine their Irish inquiry to the urban centres of 
population. ... . 

Your Majesty's Commissioners accordingly held sittings in Dublin during the Whit- 
suntide parliamentary recess of the present year, and examined witnesses from the 
cities and towns of Dublin, Belfast, Cork, Limerick, Londonderry, Waterford, Galway, 
Kingstown, New Ross, and Navan. 

Subsequently to the Irish inquiry the Marquess of Salisbury, haying been called upon 
by Your Majesty to form an Administration, obtained Your Majesty’s gracious per- 
mission to withdraw from the Royal Commission. 

Your Majesty’s Commissioners during their sittings in Dublin first obtained evidence 
as to the state of the law on the subject matter of the inquiry in Ireland. 

The enactments relating to the housing of the working classes in towns in Ireland 
are the Public Health (Ireland) Act, 1878 ; the Labouring Classes Lodging Houses 
and Dwellings Act (Ireland), 1866 ; the Acts commonly known as Sir Richard 
Cross’s and Mr. Torrens’s ; and various local Acts. But of all the public general Acts 
the Public Health Act may be said to be the only one which is acted upon to any great 



ex ueii u. 

The Public Health Act follows generally the lines of the Public Health (England) 
Act, 1875, but applies to the whole of Ireland, including Dublin, whereas the 
English Act does not apply to the metropolis. 

This Act is administered by the various sanitary authorities under the general 
control of the Local Government Board for Ireland as the central authority. It 
divides Ireland into urban sanitary districts and rural sanitary districts. The urban 
sanitary districts consist of (1) corporate towns, where the corporation, acting by the 
council, is the urban sanitary authority ; (2) towns or townships having commis- 
sioners under local Acts ; (3) towns having commissioners under the 9 Geo. 4. c. 82. ; 
(4) towns having municipal commissioners under 3 & 4 Yict. c. 108. ; and (5) towns 
having town commissioners under the Towns Improvement (Ireland) Act, 1854. 
In the last three cases the population, according to the last census, must exceed 6,000. 
The Local Government Board for Ireland has power, by provisional order, to constitute 
places which come under the three last headings, the population of which does not 
exceed 6,000, urban sanitary districts, which power they have extensively used ; and 
by the Public Health (Ireland) Amendment Act, 1879, all urban sanitary authorities, 
not otherwise incorporated, are constituted corporate bodies for the purposes of the 
Act of 1878. 

These corporations (consisting of mayor, aldermen, and councillors) and boards of 
town commissioners are elected by ratepayers who must possess certain qualifications 
which will be reverted to hereafter ; and by the Act of 1880 “ to abolish the property 
“ qualifications for members of municipal corporations and local governing bodies” 
the qualification of membership of these local authorities is extended to such persons 
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Monahan, 

21.762- 5. 
Monahan, 
21,815-27. 
Monahan, 
21,833. 
21,839-42. 
Monahan, 

21.763- 4. 



Monahan, 

21.765. 

Monahan, 

21.766. 

Monahan, 

21,766. 



Monahan, 

21,773-4. 

Monahan, 

Monahan, 

21.769. 
Monahan, 

21.770. 
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Monahan, 

21,775-6. 



Monahan, 

21.778. 
Monahan, 

21.779, &c. 

Monahan, 
21,782, &c. 
Monahan, 
21,790, &c. 
Monahan, 
21,796, &c. 
Monahan, 
21,780-796. 

Monahan, 

21,808-14. 



Monahan, 

21,796. 



Monahan, 
21,782. 
Wodswortli, 
21,798, &c. 
Cotton, 
21,797-8. 
Monahan, 
21,815-9. 
Cotton, 
21 , 886 . 
Monahan, 
21,820-6. 

Monahan, 

21,819. 

Wodswortli, 

21.832. 
Wodswortli, 
21,828. 
Monahan, 

21.833, &c. 
Monahan, 

21.839. 
Monahan, 

21.836. 
Wodswortli, 

21.837. 
Spencer, 
22,855-7. 
Monahan, 
21,843. 
Monahan, 

21.840, &c. 
Monahan, 
21,846, &c. 



who are qualified to elect members of such authorities. Your Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners have thought it right to print this statute at full in the Appendix, so that 
special attention may be drawn to it, as it appears to have been entirely forgotten 
by many of the bodies most interested in it. In the Appendix are also printed copies 
of letters addressed to the Secretary of Your Majesty’s Commission from the clerks of 
the local authorities of the chief places referred to in this Report, and with few 
exceptions these officials state that the qualification for membership of the bodies 
they represent is still subject to the restrictions which existed before the passing 
of the Act. In case a sufficient number of qualified persons cannot be found to act 
as commissioners, as happened recently in the case of Ennis in the county of Clare, the 
lapsed urban district becomes, under the Public Health (Ireland) Amendment Act, 
1884, part of a rural district. Towns not constituted urban sanitary districts by any 
of the above provisions are parts of rural sanitary districts, and are for sanitary 
purposes under the control of the guardians of the poor of the union in which they 
are situated. 

The Public Health Act deals with the widening and improvement of streets and 
making of new streets (sections 38, 39, 40, and 41), the removal of nuisances, the 
structure and materials of buildings, air space, ventilation, and drainage (sections 
41, 42, 43), cellar dwellings (sections 82, 83, 84, 85, 86), regulations as to common 
lodging-houses (section 87 to 92), and houses let in lodgings (section 100) ; many of 
the sections being copied from the English Act. 

The definition of a nuisance is of the same character as that laid down in the 
English and Scotch Acts, section 107 providing (inter alia ) that “ any house or part 

of a house so overcrowded as to be dangerous or injurious to the health of the in- 
mates shall be deemed to be a nuisance liable to be dealt with under the Act.” 
Information of the nuisance may be given by any person aggrieved, by any two 
inhabitant householders of the district, the relieving officer, a ' police constable, &c., 
and in case of two convictions in the course of three months for offences against the 
provision of any Act relating to overcrowding in respect of the same house a court of 
summary jurisdiction may, on the application of the sanitary authority, order the 
dosing of the house for such period as they think proper. In places where a local 
Act is in force proceedings may be instituted either under that Act or the Act of 
1878. 

Sections 41, 42, and 43 empower all sanitary authorities to make and enforce 
byelaws as to structure and materials of buildings, air space, ventilation, and drainage 
of buildings. Under section 100 the Local Government Board for Ireland can em- 
power any sanitary authority to make byelaws for the regulation of houses let in 
lodgings, which, although urgently needed wherever tenement houses exist, are in 
force only in Dublin, Belfast, and Limerick. 

The Labouring Classes Lodging Houses and Dwellings Act (Ireland), 1866, which 
resembles Lord Shaftesbury’s English Act of 1851, deals with the purchase of land or 
buildings, and the erection of buildings to be used as dwellings for the labouring- 
classes. It may be adopted for any city, borough, or town in Ireland havino- a 
municipal corporation, or having commissioners for paving, lighting, or cleansino-’the 
same under any public or local Act of Parliament or any charter, or for any township 
having commissioners under a local Act. The expenses of the Act are to be paid 
out of the rates, and the income arising from the lodging-houses or dwellings built 
under its provisions is to be applied in aid of the rates. The Commissioners of Public 
Works are empowered to advance money for the purposes of the Act, and to lend 
money to trade commissioners or companies and private individuals. The Act, thou«-h 
not actually a dead letter as in England, has been virtually inoperative, except in 
Dublin, though Cavan, New Ross, Callan, and Waterford have acted under it. It 
has like the English Act no compulsory powers. 

The provisions of Sir Eichard Cross’s and Mr. Torrens’s Acts, which were fully 
explained in the hirst Report of Your Majesty’s Commissioners, and the amending 
Acts, extend to Ireland. Mr. Torrens’s Acts have been practically a dead letter, having 
never been tried, though they are considered by one witness to be workable, especially 
the demolition clauses. In Dublin the local Act is stated to be more convenient 

Under Sir Richard Cross’s Act of 1875 schemes have been settled for Dublin, 
Belfast, and Cork; and by the Labourers (Ireland) Act, 1883, the provisions of the 
former which were previously limited to urban sanitary districts having a population 
of 2, 1,000 and upwards were extended to those having a population of 12,000 and 
upwards at the last census, and also to any other authorised by a provisional order of 
the Local trovernment Board to put (he Act in operation. None of these urban 
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districts (of 12,000 population and upwards) have availed themselves of the extension gtton, ^ 

to them of the Act of 1875. Cotton, 

21,849. 

The general tone of the evidence given before Your Majesty’s Commissioners 
conveys the impression that while there is a great deal of the most extreme poverty 
and discomfort in the homes of the labouring classes in the towns of Ireland, yet 
since 1878, when the main provisions of the English Public Health Act of 1875 
were ’made applicable to Ireland much exertion has been made in some places 
to mitigate these conditions. The result has been a decidedly improved state of 
things, though it will be the duty of Your Majesty’s Commissioners to report that 
that°improved condition is still most unsatisfactory. 

The urban centres of Ireland differ considerably as to the condition of the homes 
of the working classes, and each of the towns from which evidence was given displayed 
features sufficiently distinctive to deserve a separate account in brief terms. 



Dublin. 

Cameron, 

22,078. 



The area which is popularly known as Dublin consists of the city of Dublin proper, 
which is under the jurisdiction of the lord mayor and corporation, and has a popula- 2 2,49 9. 

. „ , , AAA .1. .. X 7? c +.li o-«.T whlV.ll OTVeUlW Mn.nl(rt 



tion of about 250,000 ; the township of Rathmines and Rathgar, which is' governed Manley, 
by Improvement Commissioners, and has a population of over 26,000 ; the township of 22, — 



Pembroke, which is likewise governed by commissioners, and has a population of 
24 000 ; andother suburban townships. Your Majesty’s Commissioners are of opinion that 



unity of administration over the whole of Dublin would conduce to better administration. 

r j-n The number of vacant houses in that city Bevenege, 



In Dublin vacant houses are not rated! * ^ — — — —a ,, 

is about 3,000. In the immediately adjoining township of Eathmines, under a local 
Act, all vacant houses are rated, and there the full rate struck is collected while in 
Dublin remissions are made for vacant houses. The witnesses from both places ^ 
stated that the Rathmines system tended to reduce the general rates and also to 22 ^ 
reduce the rents ; and the town clerk of Rathmines said that no inconvenience had 2 2,57:s. 
resulted in Rathmines from the system of rating vacant houses, and that building 
had gone on and was going on there to a very large extent. The extension of the 
boundaries of Dublin would give uniformity in the system of taxation and if tne 
Rathmines system works advantageously there appears to be no reason why it might 
not be generally adopted. ' . , „ 

Until the year 1866 little or nothing seems to have been done to improve or to , 

regulate the condition of the homes of the working classes in the capital At that •* 
time there was only one inspector of nuisances for the whole of Dublin, who had other 
offices of a completely different character to fulfil, but in 1866 the corporation at the 
instance of the late Sir John Gray organised a staff of inspectors, consisting ot 
sero-eants and constables of the metropolitan police force. 

The Superintendent Medical Officer of Health is of opinion that further par ha- 
mentary powers for dealing with unhealthy houses are not needed. He described 
the powers existing under the Public Health Act, for instance, as simply terrific. 

The corporation have taken steps to carryout the Acts by securing inspection, and 
the demolition or closing of unhealthy houses. The building byelaws are under 
the superintendence of the city architect, who with his subordinate building surveyors > 
are properly qualified officials. There is now a staff of 23 sanitary inspectors and 
in addition there are other officers who superintend the work of scavenging and ot 
disinfecting, all of whom give their whole time to their work. 

The corporation has made similar exertions in other directions, it has expended 
• . wcirc orwl l+. iw-vnr p.lflfliisps da.ilv the vards of all the tenement 



large sums in sewage works, and it now cleanses daily the yards of all the tenement 
hoiises. It has built public baths and wash-houses, and has organised a genera 
eratuitous svstem of domestic house scavenging and removal of refuse. It has carried 



gratuitous system of domestic house scavenging^ < 
out two schemes under Sir Richard Cross’s Acts. 



One is called the Coombc 



scheme. For this the Corporation borrowed 20,000/. from the Commissioners 



of 



Public Works and an additional loan of 4,000/,. for constructing new streets, sewering, 21,863. 
lighting, and giving a water supply. When this was done the area was let on 
alease in perpetuity to the Artizans’ Dwellings Company at a rent of 200/. per annum. 

The number of persons displaced on the Coombe area was 984, and the Company have 
erected 211 houses, in which 1,000 persons are accommodated. Another, called the 
Plunket scheme, was drawn up in 1880. A loan of 15,000/. was granted tor Uo Colton, 
purpose, and there has been a supplementary loan of 12,000/. Ihe area was clearer ~ . 

and let to the Artizans’ Dwellings Company at a rent of 140/, per annum, tho arrange- ^ 
ment being that the Company havo to build 73 cottages of two storeys, 44 cottages 21 jj 8 j» 
of one storey, and 24 tenements for one family each. The Corporation, however, 
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Wodsworth, 

21,956. 



Spencer, 
22,834. 
Pirn, 22,631 



Guinness, 
22,965, &c 



Spencer, 

22,878. 



Grimshaw, 

23,166. 



has been deterred by the expense from proceeding further in this direction, and there 
has been no scheme m Dublin since the Act of 1882 was passed. e e 

The Corporation of Dublin have also carried out extensive improvements nnrW 
wide powers of the Public Health Act as to streets, and thThas^ Zsidted 71? 
destruction of much insanitary property. They complain, however, that they are 
t3 Sr dl“ i J leoar 7 1I1 S° u ‘. oi these powers by the way in which the Act /read 
streef 1 to b w h T fr T taJ ? mg t snfflolont breadth of land on each side of the 

the cost f ?h W ° bem ° I 6-16 a<J ' rallta g e< ™ly the frontages, and thus to reduce 
the cost of the improvement. luoe 

idl^inDublb,* 0 *V° r P?™tion private enterprise has not been 

cue in .UuDlin. In 1876 the Dublin Artizans Dwellings Companv was form ntl n a 
Wol-ks 18 WO.OOOl and it has borrowed 47,0001. from the Commissioners of Public 
b f W l 0riedt0 so ™ e , e -f ent 1 mco ‘ 0 P eratio:11 with the corporation, and the 
TheL , b n 0I !r S P r<md ed b y the company Jwill accommodate 6,000 persons 
There also .he Dublin Sanitary Association, which is a voluntary body, which meets 
weekly, and reports on the condition of the dwellings of the poor. By its eneZv 
m calling attention to evils it has brought about considerable improvement in certain 
quarters, and contributed to the formation of the Artisans' Dwellings Co™ T]“ 

Cr^thTol men^n Sn ' * ° workpeople 8 employ * 

Notwithstanding the energetic action of the corporation and of private persons anrl 
of societies, the condition of things in Dublin is very far from satisfactory *lt is sa“d 
that the great improvement which has taken place in some quarters is counterbalanced 
by the deterioration which is found in other districts. The evil of tenement houses 
’Z* ™ 8 found to be a source of great misery in the housing of Ze w„fS 
classes in London, exists very extensively in Dublin. There are clrtainiportions of 
bind “Switch were formerly wealthy and fashionable quarters which now areinhf 

hihf biWI n b Iy 7 be $r- , 0wmg *° the Iar ge number of houses in Dublin once 
inhabited by the wealthier classes, still in substantial repair, and now turned into 
tunftwfor d -|W e ^ tn gs ’ th ere appears to be here a more than usually faZrS oppow 
timisZ 11 * u nT er r 10 ". ° f SUOlt bouses by certa ™ sfe uo*ural alterations into habita- 
tions really suitable for tenement dwellings. Much good might be done were the con 
version of a house originally used as the dwelling of a singfe familyTntJ a tenement 
e mg prohibited until these structural alterations have been made. One of the 
witnesses seemed to think that this nower exists • but flip mmofim, , •, 

Sves tWol]° UbtfUl l Sir , Charl f Camer ° n > Superintendent Medical Office? of' Health 6 
gives the foliowing description of the tenement dwellings ’ 

the defects of the Dublin tenements are, that the houses are very old ■ tW 

££? 

s sr;:Z2 

m stormy weather permit the wind to blowVeel7°Z the roomZthat tb 
are often patched or broken; that the staircZs are TCZi ^ Zvtf C 
dilapnlated, and too steep; that the approach to the yard of the house is freauentlv 
* DfTicnl t that the tenants prefer the more convenient access to flip stw>o 4 0 ^ 

3&SS3* ‘v=“ x-sSSSSS 

j.t ? otten at uated ^ some such objectionable situation as the area or kifphpn 

■■■tllil 
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Government Board, in which he says -“It is a mistake, however, to conclude that 
“ the high death-rate in towns is attributable solely to the dwellings of the poor 
« classes It is due to other causes also. It is mainly attributable to the deteriorated 
“ constitutions of the population, a deterioration which is the result of inferior and 
“ insufficient food, poor clothing, and misery generally for generations, resulting m 
“ sickly, feeble, and strumous conditions of body, rendering the poor people obnoxious 
“ (to use a medical term) to disease, and unable successfully to resist its inroads 
ti and consequences.” Sir Charles Cameron says that there is not a more under-fed g™, 
population in the United Kingdom than the working classes of Dublin. “ 

1 An incident which seems' inseparable from the habitation of tenement houses is Cairn™, 
the single-room system, and in Dublin out of about 54,000 families 32,000 live in 22 > 08 *■ 
single rooms. Other evils which accompany the occupation by the working classes of 
houses which have been built for the wealthy are found in aggravated forms. The camoron, 
yards and gardens of many of these houses have been built upon, and the consequence 22,085. 
is that there is often no back ventilation and no space at all in the rear in which to 
place a dust-bin or a closet. A short time ago there were about 1,500 houses without 0™“““. 
(my closets at all, and the tenement houses were invariably without them. Where - • 

there were privies they were generally in a dilapidated state and communicated with 
the ashpits, which were mere excavations permitting the escape of the offensive liquid g™er°n, 
contents into the sewer, which became saturated with one of the most deadly forms of -* 
organic matter. Improvement has taken place in this respect, and also, it is said, m Cameron, 
the matter of cellar dwellings. It is stated that there are no cellar dwellings in Dublin 22101 
which come within the provisions of the law, but this statement has been challenged. 

That the state of things is still far from satisfactory is shown by the fact that the ’ 
death-rate of Dublin is still high and is not decreasing. It may here be mentioned Gnmshaw. 
that for the purpose of accurate comparison the published death-rates 111 Ireland are - ’ 
not to be relied upon. Until the passing of the Births and Deaths Registration Act, 

1880 the power to compel the registration of deaths was incomplete, and thus it came Cameron, 
to pass, as stated by the Superintendent Medical Officer of Health, that the number of 22 , 125 . 
interments exceeded by 11 per cent, the registered deaths. The Act of 1880 secured an 
effective registration, and this of course tended largely to swell the nominal death- 
rate. It is thus exceedingly difficult to compare with anything approaching accuracy 
the death-rates before and since that date. . 

Notwithstanding the high death-rate it is distinctly stated that 111 Dublin 111 no Cameron, 
case is less than 300 cubic feet per head permitted as a minimum allowance. The 22 , 1 , 0 . 
byelaw fixing this is said to be never infringed, and the high death-rate is attributed 
to the causes already stated. Overcrowding, used in a less technical sense, undoubtedly Cameron, 
does exist to a very great extent in Dublin, as may be gathered from the following 2 -, 23b. 
figures - 32,000 families out of the total of 54,000 residing in Dublin inhabit 7,200 
houses out of a total of 24,000. No matter what the size of a room is, there is no 
doubt but that it is in the highest degree unhealthy for half a dozen persons to perform 
all the functions of life in the same apartment, as is frequently the case in Dublin. 

One of the chief causes of this state of things is, that the artizan and labouring Beveridge, 
population of Dublin is abnormally large, and forms an exceptionally high per- J0 - 
centago of the population as compared with other towns. Moreover, there seems to 
be little or no opportunity for the working classes to live in the suburbs. The u CV cridgc, 
depopulation of Dublin by the better classes has been going on for some time with 22,372. 
the result, of the better houses being now tenanted by the working-class population. 

But while this migration is taking place the poor not only remain within the city, but 
oven those whose work during the day lies outside return at night to sleep 111 Dublin. 

The usual consequence follows the congestion of population. Although wages are Cameron, 
low rents are in proportion high, and the profits in Dublin as in London often go >— 
to the enrichment of the middlemen or house-farmers. These evils re-act upon one Harty, 
another The depressed conditions under which the people live lower their wage- 22 , 2 - 6 . 
earning’ power, and deprive them of the chance of making for themselves more Kenny, 
favourable surroundings. 

In 1880 a Royal Commission investigated the sanitary condition of Dublin, ancl 
the state of affairs then was thus described by Mr. Wodsworth, Secretary to the Local Wodsworth 
Government Board : — . „ 21,916 ' 

“ It was stated in evidence that out of a total number of 23,000 houses 111 Dublin 
there were 9,700 houses which were inhabited solely by artizans and labourers and let 
in tenements ; that of those 9,700 houses let in tenements, 2,300 were in a condition 
which rendered them unfit for human habitation ; and that those 2,300 houses were 
inhabited by an estimated population of 30,000. Those were the main facts, and 
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perhaps I may add, for your information, that since the date of that Commission 
Wordsworth, out of those 2,300 houses 1,875 have been detenanted and closed.” Mr. Wodsworth 
2 l, 0 J 4 . adds, “ But I may state generally that the description we gave .as applying to Dublin 
“ at that time would not be at all applicable now. The corporation have used most 
“ extraordinary exertions to improve the tenement houses, and they have made them 
“ the subjects of daily inspection.” 



Belfast. 

Bretland, 

23,303. 



Bretland, 

23,352. 



Bretland, 

23,382. 



McMahon, 

24,609. 



Bretland, 

23,490. 



Bowman, 

23,530. 

23,541. 



Cork. 
Donovan, 
23,559-62 ; 
23,586-8. 
Donovan, 
23,651, &c. 
McCarthy, 
23,656-8. 

23,592, &c. 
Donovan, 
23,595, &c. 

23,614-6. 

Donovan, 

23,612. 

Donovan, 

23,637, &c. 

McCarthy, 

23,649, 

23,690, &c. 

McMullen, 

23,693, &c. 

Donovan, 

23,639, &c. 

McMullen, 

23,665, &c. 

McCarthy, 

23,590. 



The condition of Belfast seems to be on the whole satisfactory. The borough is the 
most prosperous in Ireland. Its population has increased from 37,117 in 1821 to 
222,000 at the present time. During the last 20 years its valuation has doubled. 
Its death-rate is not low, but it appears to be decreasing rather than increasing 
The dwelling accommodation seems to have kept pace with the population, the number 
of new buildings erected year by year being over 1,000. In consequence of the 
continual building which is going on there has been no difficulty in rehousing the 
population displaced by the extensive improvement schemes. Belfast being an 
entirely new town there are not many houses inhabited by the working classes which 
were originally intended for richer people, and the tenement house is scarcely found 
at all. The rule is that houses are usually built for only one family. 

The cost of building in Belfast is remarkably low. The borough surveyor stated 
that the lowest class of working man’s house now built in Belfast costs from 4 51. to 
50/. ; and he thus describes such a house : — “ I happen to hold in my hand a plan of 
such a house as I was speaking of ; it is a plan that was deposited in my office. 
“ There is a kitchen or living room, with a porch to keep the draft away from the 
“ inmates. Then they have a little scullery with a small sink. The back yard is 
“ behind, and there is a privy and ash pit built at the remote end of it. Upstairs 
there are two bedrooms. That is the accommodation.” Houses of such a class 
cannot be built in Dublin for anything near that price ; although it is stated that now 
such houses are being built cheaper than before. The fact that bricks are cheaper 
in Belfast does not appear completely to explain the difference. Indeed the Belfast 
witness stated: — “I have always understood that Belfast is most peculiarly situated 
in that respect. I believe that a working man can get a self-contained house 
“ cheaper in Belfast than in any manufacturing town in the three kingdoms.” 

Belfast has not adopted the system of gratuitous removal of house refuse save for 
the absolutely indigent, and strong complaint was made by Mr. Bowman, Secretary of 
the Trades Council, who said that the working classes had to send their wives to 
represent them as being out of work before they could get the refuse removed ; that 
when they paid Is. for removal of one load, if two or three baskets remained they 
would not be taken, away. He also stated that in a certain district (Ligoniel) con- 
siderable overcrowding existed. According to him, not more than 1 per cent, of the 
houses in Belfast inhabited by the working classes have watercloset or anythin^ but 
privy accommodation. 

The housing of the working clases at Cork appears to be in a very bad condition 
in many respects. There are in that city 1,732 tenement houses, occupied by about 
22,000 persons. The tenements are said to lie in a disgraceful state, and the over- 
crowding has existed for 50 years with scarcely any improvement. 

The corporation adopted a scheme in 1878 for clearing seven areas under Cross’s 
Act, and borrowed 22,000 l. for the scheme. They cleared the first area of 107 
houses, but never re-housed the people thereby displaced, who crowded into the 
already over-populated neighbourhood. The land was let to the Improved Dwellings 
Company, who built houses for a higher class of people. The loss by the corporation 
on the first scheme has prevented their carrying on any of the others, though they 
have demolished some houses on the second area. ’ ° J 

The corporation have never built any houses, and plead that they cannot afford to do so • 
and builders cannot with any chance of profit erect houses for people who are unable 
to pay more than Is. 6cl. a week rent. The difficulty of the corporation is a financial 
one, and they urge that they would bo prepared to build, even at a loss, if Government 
would lend them money at 2 per cent. 

The allowance of air space is said by the borough engineer to be often as low as 40 
feet, for each person and ventilation scarcely exists at all in many tenement houses 
The corporation has, it is true, demolished over 500 houses in the course of the last ' 
three years as unfit for human habitation, and have more demolitions in prospect. 

Though the . state of the tenement houses is so bad, and though typhus prevails, 
the death-rate is lower than in other Irish towns. 
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Land can easily be obtained, but building does not pay the working classes being too g>no,ao, 
poor to pay a profitable rent. The average wage of a labourer is 12s. a week ; and the McMullenj 
trade of the town is decaying, while the population scarcely increases at all. 23,680. 

The state of affairs that exists at the present time at .Limerick has been described as 
beino- as bad as is possible. A former mayor and sheriff says that matters ‘ could not be 23>828 . 
much worse anywhere in the world.” Many of the tenement houses have no back yards, 
and none of them have closets. The people throw the refuse out of doors, or it there ||^. a . ne ^ c 
is a little yard attached they deposit everything there. The floors are very bad, the ’ ’ 

rain comes in through the majority of the roofs, and many of the inhabitants are so ^ 

poor that they have not “ a stick of furniture ” in their rooms, and are compelled to 
sleep on the floor. Cellar dwellings are inhabited to some extent; some have been g 
closed, but many are still open which are unfit for habitation. The highest of these 2 | 811 ’ 
cellars is 8 feet, and the lowest but 5 feet in height, and in one cellar two families of Spillane, 
eight. persons in all were living. . . , , , ^!, 2 ’ 

The water supply may be said to be disgraceful. Notwithstanding the natural 23,810. 
advantages of the city there is no water supply at all in any of the lanes of Limerick &P« “e* 
where the poor live. ’The people have to go to a fountain, sometimes a quarter of a 
m ile from their houses, which flows for an hour and three quarters, and here they 
scramble for a little to last till the next day. Considering the state of the tenement 
houses, and that a very large number of the labouring population live m them, the 
water supply, and the fact that the town is scarcely ever free from typhus or other 
fever, it is not surprising that the death-rate is a high one— about 27 per 1,000 of the Spillane, 
population. The situation of the city lias nothing to do with the high death-rate, for 23,786. 

it is generally speaking healthily constructed, and has a fine river. c 

Although the corporation of Limerick have byelaws under section 100 of the Spillane, 
Public Health Act they have not been acted upon ; and although some of the Sp ’ illane) 
tenement houses are in the worst possible condition, no steps appear to have been 2 3,88i, 
taken to compulsorily close them, except in the case of a few cellar dwellings. It is 23,867. 
asserted that the apparent unwillingness of the corporation to undertake the necessary 
steps for improving the sanitary condition of these houses has its origin m the tact " gi _^ 
that some of the members are owners of insanitary property. _ n 

The corporation have effected one improvement which was urgently needed,, in 
having recently acquired the waterworks, and they intend putting on a water supply m Spillane, 
every part of the city. . . , . ...... ,, * " ’ 

A joint stock company has been formed m Limerick fqr building cottages tor 
tka working classes, and letting them at low rents. If the enterprise is successful the Spillane, 
operations will be extended. But both labour and material are dear, and unless money gW* ■" 
can be borrowed at a lower rate of interest than the Commissioners ot lublic Worts 23j841 
charge, building, it is stated, must stop altogether. 

The evidence from Waterford is some of the most remarkable which has been given waterfoiu 
before Your Majesty’s Commissioners. Waterford is one of the Irish municipal towns, 
which possesses the 10/. suffrage, and a high property qualification for membership 
seems to have been imposed according to the statement of the town clerk, notwith- 
standing the passing of the Act of 1880 already referred to. The corporation is 
very wealthy, its revenue being such that, with the exception of the water rate, it 
has sufficed to pay the whole of the municipal expenses of the town. The death-rate 
has lately on one occasion reached the remarkable figure of 42 per 1,000, which 
the medical officer attributes to three causes, the bad drainage of the city, the 
overcrowding, and the habits of the people. , . 

There are about 1,300 dwellings within the municipal boundaries occupied by the 
working classes, of which 20 per cent, are tenement houses. Notwithstanding the state 
of health of the town and the powers which are given by the Public Health Act no 
byelaws have been made with regard to the tenement houses, in the face of the medical 
officer’s own statement that overcrowding is one chief cause of the death-rate. I he 
sanitary staff consist of seven sub-officers who do not give their whole time to their 
sanitary duties as they have other work to perform, such as looking after the markets 
and the tolls. The corporation are themselves largo landowners, and though they do 
not actually receive the rents of many houses, some of the most unsanitary dwellings 
arc built upon corporation property, without any action being taken tor their 
regulation under the ample powers afforded by the law. They have not even adopted 
the clauses of the Towns Improvement Acts to prevent the construction ot new 
houses in improper situations. As the town clerk expressed it, the Corporation ot 
Waterford has peculiar ideas about taxation, and they are afraid that if they let 
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the thin end of the wedge in at all with regard to the adoption of the clauses 
of the Towns Improvement Act it would[lead to the introduction of taxation. There- 
fore lately there has been no municipal taxation of any description in Waterford. 
The borough fund provides for the expenditure in the city. 

In the houses which the corporation hold themselves they make no restrictions 
as to occupation by members of more than one family. On one occasion they made 
an attempt to close 50 houses, but on a demonstration being made by the inhabitants 
the mayor consented not to disturb them. In fact, the witness added “ we had no 
place to put them in.” There are in Waterford, which has a population of less than 
23,000, 1,180 houses which are occupied by more than two families, and in some 
instances there are as many as 10 families in one house. If more than one family 
is found in one room proceedings are taken, not under byelaws, but as against a 
nuisance injurious to health. The magistrates, however, decline to encourage such 
proceedings, and they therefore have no great effect. Many of the members of the 
corporation are interested in insanitary property. 

Kingstown, the well-known seaside resort and suburb of Dublin, is an instance 
of a place which, from its situation, ought to be very healthy, but from apathy and 
neglect on the part of the authorities is very far from being so, the death-rate, con- 
sidering all circumstances, being undoubtedly high. 

The tenement house system prevails to a considerable extent, and the condition 
of these dwellings calls for severe comment. Overcrowding is common, the houses are 
badly roofed, and the floors are frequently of earth, with the filth of years accumulated 
upon them, and there is often no proper separation of the sexes. In the cottages also 
the same state of things is allowed to continue. Privy and ashpit accommodation exists 
only in name, and it is not remarkable that fevers frequently prevail in the town. 
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In Londonderry a far more satisfactory state of things is found, and the death-rate 
is low and decreasing. There has been a vast improvement in the dwellings of the 
working classes there during the last 10 years. 1,137 new houses have been built 
during that period, each properly supplied with sanitary requirements and a direct 
supply of water, and tenement houses which at one time prevailed largely, and in 
very bad condition, have almost ceased to exist. The sanitary arrangements in the 
town, except in the case of a few old houses, are good, and under clauses in the Public 
Health Act, which have been acted upon, every house must have a sufficient water- 
closet, earth-closet, or privy accommodation, and a properly constructed ashpit. The 
corporation compels the clearing of privies or clears them at the expense of the 
occupier. There seems to be an abundant supply of water, and further improvements 
are in progress. 

Many of the artizans own their own houses and the number who do so is increasing, 
and savings are largely invested in building property. 



Galway. most marked characteristics of the city of Galway are the extreme poverty 

Somerville, of its labouring population and the miserable condition of a large proportion of the 
24,171. houses in the town. There are first-rate waterworks, bringing a good supply of water 
from Lough Corrib, and there is an excellent system of sewerage. These advantages 
probably account for the comparatively low death-rate, about 24 per 1,000, but on 
the other hand the dilapidated condition of the dwellings of the poorer classes is pro- 
ductive of great misery. The town commissioners are said to have shown no activity 
in putting in force the statutory powers they possess, the reason being that many of 
the members of the sanitary authority are interested in defective house property 
Rice, 24,150. The population of Galway is between 15,000 and 16,000, but notwithstanding its 
p . 94 . r7 ™ ed Klze ther f are ^om 1,000 to 1,200 houses in an unfit state for human habitation. 

’ , Lhere 1S considerable overcrowding both in tenement houses, which are numerous, 
and m cottages containing only one apartment. The following quotation from the 
evidence of the borough engineer forcibly describes how the labouring classes are 
housed m this town : 

“ The hone* in Galway are in a terribly dilapidated state. To give yon an instance : 
there are several large blocks of buildings which are regular tenement houses. In one 
honse there are 22 rooms. At present the system is only to set one room to each 
tamily ; the landlord or agent never inquires how many inmates are to take possession 
ot this room. The rents of the rooms vary in this house at the present time from 
od. per week to Is. per week, and there is no restraint put on them as to the number 
of the occupiers. I have here a note of a very terrible state of circumstances. There 
is one place where there are a man and t his wife and four children occupying a room 
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9 feet by 7 ft. 6 in. high. They have no bed ; they have no table and no utensils ; 
and they are in an abject state of poverty and dirt. 



New Ross is a small town in the province of i Leinster which has : the melancholy 
distinction of having the highest average dearh-rate in the United Kingdom, the 
avwage for °the last 10 years being 31 pe? 1,000. Three fourths of the houses of tte 
labourers have no sanitary arrangements whatever, and some respectable houses, to 
quote the expression of the medical officer, have none either. The ^water supply is very 
deficient and of an inferior quality, the sewage filtering into the pipes, the houses 
aro generally overcrowded and badly ventilated, and though the tenement houses are 
in a g deplorable condition no attempt has been made to enforce 
section 100 of the Public Health Act. There are therefore sufficient leasons tor the 
excessive death-rate. 
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The general effect of the evidence given before Your Majesty s Commission points 
to several facts : that the poverty of the labouring classes m most of the towns of 
Ireland is extreme; that nothing could be more miserable than the condition of many 
of their dwellings and surroundings in the towns ; that notwithstanding the adverse 
influences of their existence their standard of morality is very high ; and that the 
existing evils of administration are not due to defects m but to the failure of the 
existing authorities in acting upon legislation, which has masted th ™ ‘ J. 1 * ' 
powers The last sentence may be said to cover the whole of she question before 
Your Majesty’s Commissioners as regards Ireland. The same was pointed out m their 
Report on the other portions of the United Kingdom, but neither m England and Wales, 
or in Scotland, is the complaint so universal of the default of the local J the 
legislation has.put most effective remedies m their hands The poverty! many of the 
Irish towns, however, accounts to a very large extent for the failure of their authorities. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 



One or two points may first be mentioned, on which evidence was given, to show that 
the law mivht with advantage be amended. , ,, . 

The witnesses from Dublin gave strong evidence as to the necessity £o ' - 
of the boundaries of the city. Dublin ,s now hemmed m by a number of independent 
townships Into these the wealthier classes are constantly migrating, while the poorer 
classes are moving into the city. Thus, instead of the working classes living outside 
the town proper, and coming in to their work, m Dublin they live m the city and 
go out totted work. All the expenses which arise m connexion with them and 
their dwellings, the maintenance of the hospitals, &c., is borne by the city, and no 
contribution fs made to it by the townships. A Royal Commission investigated this 
subiect in 1878, and reported strongly in favour of the extension of the boundaries. 
The corporation state that they have frequently appealed to the executive to carry 
out this 1 recommendation. They have no power themselves to take any action. 
The English towns have power to promote Bills. The Irish corporations have no 
power °o promote Bills save for works. The evil is described by the witnesses 
Screwing daily worse as the process of the exodus of the wealthier classes goes on, 
anefthe consequent burden of taxation on those who remain increases Ike town clerk 
stated that some districts of the city would be quite unable to bear the J h”^n “f ‘he 
present taxation, were it not that other districts being still wealth) , and, shaun 0 it, 

m Tour M^estjds'commissioners are of opinion that the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission referred to should be carried out. _ „ ,, 

The question of compensation awarded for the demolition of houses required for the 
purposes of improvement was fully gone into in the English mquiry. The ins 
evidence shows that the sums awarded for houses in condemned areas have frequently 
been excessive, and that many schemes have been thereby prevented t ’row ibei g 
carried out. There has, however, been no experience m Ireland of the working of 
the latest Artisans and Labourers Dwellings Improvement Act. The mtnesses ex- 
amined on this subject generally agree that an official arbitrator would be preferable 
to a professional valuer in sucli cases ; and also that the appeal to a July should be 
abolished, and in both of these recommendations Your Majesty’s Commissioners agree, 
as may be gathered from their Report upon England and W ales. 

A great deal of unoccupied ground, upon most of which houses once stood, stil 
exists in Dublin and in other Irish towns. There is no power compute riy to take 
■ vacant ground under the Artisans Dwellings Act, and such a power would be especially 

advantageous to Irish towns. • . * i OTO wtiifli 

The attention of Your Majesty’s Commissioners was drawn to a point ™ ^ d 

seems to require amendment. This relates to the difference m law between proceed 
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ings for the compulsory acquisition of land under the Artizans and Labourers Dwellings 
Improvements Acts, 1875 and 1882, in England and Ireland. 

Dillon, 38 & 39 Viet. c. 36. (referred to as the principal Act) s. 19 enacts: (1) that the 

23,058, &c. L an d s Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845, with respect to the purchase of lands otherwise 
than by agreement, shall not, except to the extent set forth in the schedule to the 
principal Act, apply to any lands taken in pursuance of the principal Act, but that the 
said Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845, and the Lands Clauses Consolidation Acts 
Amendment Act, 1860, as amended by the provisions contained in the said schedule, 
shall apply to the taking of lands in England, and shall for that purpose form part 
of the principal Act ; and (2) that the Lands Clauses Consolidation Acts of 1845 
and 1860, and the several Railway Acts referred to in the said section shall, subject 
to certain provisions contained in the section, apply to the taking of lands in Ireland, 
and shall form part of the principal Act. Thus in Ireland the then existing code of 
Acts remains in force. 

The schedule to the Act of 1875 is to a large extent based on the Acts as to 
railways in Ireland mentioned in section 19 of the Artizans and Labourers Dwellings 
Improvement Act, 1875. In fact the object of that schedule was, in the main, to 
apply to England, for the purposes of that Act, the method of procedure which was 
already in force in Ireland as regards the purchase of lands for railways. It was 
therefore unnecessary to make the schedule as a whole apply to Ireland ; but the Irish 
enactments have not been exactly followed, and one difference is that an appeal from 
the arbitrator’s decision is not allowed to either party unless the amount awarded 
exceeds 5001, now 1,000Z., under the Act of 1882. In Ireland the limit of 500Z. only 
applies where the company taking the land wants to appeal ; the person to whom 
compensation is awarded being able to appeal however small the amount may be. 
In a recent case, a person dissatisfied with an award of 11. 10s. traversed, and was 
awarded excessive damages by a jury. 

Your Majesty’s Commissioners would recommend that the Act should be amended 
in order to limit, appeals in Ireland as they are now limited in England, and it is 
a matter for consideration whether the Irish procedure should not, in other respects, 
be assimilated to the English, and in particular whether tho alterations introduced 
by the schedules to the Acts of 1879 and 1882 should not apply to Ireland. There 
seems to be a mistake in the schedule to the Act of 1882 which Your Majesty’s 
Commissioners recommend should be rectified. The articles therein contained should 
be substituted for the “ Articles (5) to (13) ” of the schedule to the Act of 1875, 
not for “ Articles (8) to (13).” See section 5 of the Act. 

In their Report for England Your Majesty’s Commissioners have made various 
other recommendations as to changes in the law. The sanitary laws of England and 
Ireland are very similar, and of late all amendments have extended to the two countries. 
Your Majesty’s Commissioners, therefore, do not think it necessary to recapitulate 
here the recommendations which they have made with reference to England. It 
suffices to say that in general these apply also to Ireland, and it is to be assumed 
that any amendments of the law passed for England will be extended to Ireland. 

Local (3o- It is not, however, in the amendment of details of existing statutes that the chief 
Ireland 1 remod y ?* es deplorable condition of the dwellings of the working classes in the 

rllam). towns of Ireland. The legislation in existence has not been tried. There are provisions 
in Acts of Parliament which have been drawn expressly to meet the evils described 
to Your Majesty’s Commissioners, but they are allowed to remain a dead letter. 

It will be well to again consider who are -the authorities -who, while invested with 
considerable powers, have neglected to use them in the face of a state of things 
which calls for the most energetic action. 

Monahan, The Public Health Act divides Ireland into urban sanitary districts and rural 
21,766. sanitary districts. The urban sanitary districts consist, as has been mentioned, of 

towns corporate, and, subject to certain limits of population, towns or townships 
having commissioners under local Acts, towns having commissioners under 9 Geo. 4. 
c. 82., towns having municipal commissioners under 3 & 4 Viet. c. 108., and towns 
having town commissioners under the Towns Improvement (Ireland) Act, 1854. In 
the case of corporations and towns having municipal commissioners, a burgess, i.e., a 
voter, is a man of full age, who lias been for six months prior to a fixed date, namely, 
the 31st of August, resident within the borough or within seven miles of it, and a rated 
Monahan, occupier of premises in the borough valued at 10Z. a year or upwards. In the case of 

21,770. towns under commissioners, under 9 Geo. 4. c. 82., the qualification for voters is that 

they must have been resident for 12 months and rated to the amount of 51, valuation. 
Then for town commissioners under the Act of 1854, which is perhaps the Act bavin* 
the most extensive application in Ireland outside corporate towns, the qualification of 
electors is as follows They must bo persons of full age, either immediate lessors of 
property rated to the amount of 50Z. within tho town and resident within five miles 
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„f the town; or else occupiers of premises within the town rated to the amount of 
4/ ■ or thirdly, owners of premises of the value of 41. who are rated instead of the 
occupiers (which occurs in Ireland in certain cases), and who have been rated 12 
months prior to the 1st of January; and in all cases it is in addition necessary that 
3l the - rates due prior to the 1st of January preceding the election should have been 
„aid In Ireland there is a greater difference between ratal and rental than m England 
and a 251. ratal for instance would imply a rental of 401. or 501. It should be repeated 
here that it is evident 'to Tour Majesty's Commissioners, both from the testimony of 
witnesses and from the written statements of local officials which are before them, 

That in many cases the members of tbe town councils and of boards of town commis- 
sioners have in practice been chosen from a very limited section of the electors possessing 
Srh property qualifications which the Act of 1880 made only alternative with the 
qualification possessed by local electors, and that this practice has continued eithei 
from ignorance or forgetfulness of the law. . . . „ , • 

The recital of these qualifications shows that the exercise of the municipal franchise 
in Ireland is restricted on both sides ; U, both as to the voters and as to the persons 
who may bo elected members of the local authority. Moreover it proves that m the M«nd,.„, 
Irish towns the majority of the people who are rated for the expenses of local -2, OH. 
government have no voice in the election of tbe corporate body who spend the rates_ 

In the appendix will be found a table giving the population of the chief towns of 
Ireland and the number of the local electorate in each, and the disproportion will show 
how small a voice the people have in the management of their own affairs. The 
question is not merely one of the spending of public money ; it concerns the hea th 
of the population. Accompanying the restricted mumcipa franchise is found a death- 
rate in the towns, which there is little doubt may be attributed to preventible causes. 

The death-rate of Ireland is lower on the whole than that of England, but the death- 
rate in Irish towns is much higher than in English towns, notwithstanding the greater 

density of population in the latter. , 

Tim restricted franchise and tho corresponding property qualification do not appear 
to have the effect of bringing upon the local governing bodies persons of energy or of 
uniformly high character. There arc only three towns m Ireland which have made 
byelaws under section 100 of the Public Health Act ; one of these three is Belfast, 
where there arc hardly any tenement houses which could come under tne section. 
Another is Limerick, where the byelaws are not acted upon, so that there only remains 
Dublin in which any real work is being done m this respect. This is not to be 
wondered at when, as has been already mentioned m this Report, the witnesses from 
the Irish towns where the worst condition of things is found repeat the same statement 
that members of the local authority are interested in insanitary property. This is 
said to be the case in Limerick, in Waterford, and in Galway. 

The svstem of local government in Ireland is not only hampered by restrictive franchise 
it is also complex and confusing. The little town of Galway for instance is governed 
bv three sanitary authorities, each having its own staff of officials and the result has 
been shown in tlm description given above of tne working class dwellings in that town. 

The corporations of Ireland, such as they are, with their high franchise and property 
qualifications, are not intrusted with the privileges that belong to the local authorities 
English towns, which are elected by the mass of the ratepayers. They have, for 
instance no power to promote Bills except for works as has been mentioned, unless 
they have it by the accident of a clause inserted m a Local Act. lhere is, again, the 
question of valuation. The local governing bodies m Ireland have nothing whatever 
to do with the valuation of tho property on wlnoh rates are collected. 

The system of valuation in Ireland is peculiar. It is carried out, not by each 
several authority for its own district, but by a Government Department. The last 
general valuation took place in 1854. Since then no general valuation lias been 
made nor can one be made without an Act of Parliament; although individual premises 
are revalued If structurally altered or improved. The system is stated to be as 

follows : The clerk of tho union supplies annually to the Government Valuation 

Department a list of the premises thus to he revalued. If not so supplied the 
Government Department has no notice of them and no means of ascertaining anything 
about them. An individual may apply for re-valuation, or a grand pry may apply 
for a re-valuation of its district; but the witnesses from the valuation office stated 
that in the latter case a difficulty would arise, as there would be no funds for such 
a purpose and it does not appear that any such application has ever been made. lie 
result is that tho valuation has become extremely uneven. In a distnm whale 
property has deteriorated in value, the valuation now more neai-ly approaches and 
in some eases even exceeds the rack-rent ; while in other districts which have improved 
the valuation may be only one third of the rent; thus the poorest districts aie said 
to be overtaxed, while the wealthier districts are undertaxed, and the local authorities, 
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who have the expenditure of the rates have nothing whatever to do with the matter. 
Complaint was made both from Belfast and Dublin and elsewhere upon this subject. 
In Dublin the anomalous condition of affairs is further complicated by the fact that 
the rates are collected by another and independent Government department. Thus, 
to take the case of Dublin, there is the Corporation (the sanitary authority), which 
strikes and spends the rates; there is the Board of Guardians, an independent 
authority, which notifies to the valuation office changes in premises requiring revision 
of valuation ; there is the Valuation Office, an independent Government department, 
which made the valuation in 1854, and makes the partial revisions already mentioned ; 
and there is the Collector-General’s office, another and totally independent Government 
department which collects the rates and makes the remissions on unoccupied houses. 
Your Majesty’s Commissioners recommend that the present system of valuation bo 
revised, and that a periodic and equal system of valuation be substituted. 

These points, it may be urged, have only indirectly to do with the subject of the 
housing of the working classes in the towns of Ireland. It is true that if Your 
Majesty’s Commissioners had found that the town councils and the town commissioners, 
which administer the urban centres of population, had been energetic in carrying out 
the ample legislation which exists for the purpose of improving the condition of 
working class dwellings, they would not have considered it their duty to enter into 
the question of local government. But, with few exceptions, the evidence which Your 
Majesty’s Commissioners heard showed most plainly that the miserable condition of 
things which exists in many of the Irish towns is greatly owing to defects in the 
system of local government in Ireland. Witnesses from all parts of the country, moro 
frequently than not the salaried officials or members of the bodies condemned by 
this evidence, agreed that if the local authorities were representative of the people 
the condition of the houses of the working classes would be improved with a 
diminution of disease and death-rates. 

Your Majesty’s Commissioners therefore recommend, as regards urban areas (to 
which, as has been stated, Your Majesty’s Commissioners confined their investigations), 
that early attention should be given to the question of local government in Ireland. 

All of which Your Majesty’s Commissioners humbly submit to Your Majesty’s 
gracious consideration. 

ALBERT EDWARD P. 

HENRY EDWARD CARDINAL MANNING. 

BROWNLOW. 

CARRINGTON. 

RICH. ASSHETON CROSS (subject to reservation attached). 

GEORGE J. GOSCHEN. 

GEORGE HARRISON, Lord Provost. 

W. WALSHAM BEDFORD. 

E. LYULPII STANLEY. 

E. DWYER GRAY. 

W. M. TORRENS. 

HENRY BROADHURST. 

JESSE COLLINGS. 

GEORGE GODWIN. 

S. MORLEY. 

CHARLES W. DILKE, 

Chairman. 

J. E. C. BODLEY, 

Secretary. 
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REPORT. xv 

MEMORANDUM BY EARL BROWNLOW. 

I cannot agree with the recommendation in the foregoing Report which deals with the 
extension of the rateable area of Dublin. The question is a very large and compli- 
cated one, and there is much to be said on both- sides. The Executive^ has been 
frequently appealed to, as stated, to carry out the recommendations of the Commission 
of 1878, but for reasons not before this Commission this appeal has not hitherto had 
effect. I consider that more evidence bearing directly on the subject should have been 
taken before this Commission, in order to justify it in making such a sweeping recom- 
mendation as that contained in the Report. _ In making these observations 1 wish 
carefully to guard myself from giving any opinion on the merits of the case on one 
side or the other. BROWNLOW. 



I agree with Lord Brownlow’s memorandum. 



RICH. ASSHETON CROSS. 



MEMORANDUM BY MR. E. DWYER GRAY, M.P. 

In the memorandum appended by me to the English Report I stated the changes 
which, in addition to those recommended in the Report itself, I considered necessary. 

I stated that I made these observations in connexion with England because I con- 
sidered that in essentials the problem was the same in the two countries. The 
suggestions which I made (and to which I beg to refer) were, first, what may be 
called municipalisation of the land of the towns, in order to secure to the community 
what is commonly known as the “ unearned increment.” I still consider that in this 
direction is to be found the only radical and complete solution. 

I suggested as temporary palliatives that sanitary officers should be given additional 
powers and made more independent ; that legal procedure should be simplified ; that 
statutory sanitary conditions should be deemed to be inserted in every lease ; that 
owners should be held liable, criminally and civilly, for the result of their wilful neglect 
of sanitary regulations ; that the system of valuation under the Artisans Dwellings 
Acts should be amended; that houses under a certain valuation should be subject 
to reduced taxation, conditional on a certificate that they had been maintained in 
proper sanitary condition ; that vacant houses, as well as vacant land, should be taxed, 
and that other property besides land should be subject to taxation for local purposes. 

All these recommendations are, in my opinion, equally applicable to Ireland, but, 
having stated them at length in the English Report, I do not consider it necessary to 
do more here than refer to them. 

I may mention, however, that the case of Rathmmes appears to disprove the 
aro-ument that taxing vacant houses would tend to check building. The evidence in 
the case of Rathmines, where all vacant houses are taxed to the full extent just as it 
they were occupied, shows clearly that the practice has no such effect, and, 1 consider, 
materially strengthens my contention that all vacant houses in towns should be subject 
to taxation, both because the community is subject to expense in connexion with them 
and because their being liable to taxation would tend to keep rents at a reasonable 
figure. . . ....... 

The Report severely, and, perhaps, not unjustly, criticises the maladministration or 
many of the urban sanitary authorities in Ireland. It does not allude, however, to all 
the difficulties under which they labour. To one of them I wish to direct special 
attention. In all the English towns, with the exception of London (which certainly 
cannot be held up as a sample of good administration) the police are under the control 
of the local authorities. They are available for sanitary work. In Dublin and 
throughout Ireland the police are an Imperial force, and the local authorities cannot 
utilise their services for sanitary or any other local purposes. In Dublin the evidence 
showed that while the corporation, as sanitary authority, has no control whatsoever 
over the police, who do not discharge any efficient sanitary work, the community has 
to pay a very large contribution towards their maintenance, in fact, as much, according 
to the corporation witness, as would enable the corporation itself to maintain an 
efficient police. For some police granted it for special sanitary work the corporation 
has to pay twice — once as portion of its general contribution, and again directly to 
the Government the entire salary of the same men. The tax for police in Dublin 
is 8 d. in the 1 1., which produces about 20,000Z. a year, but in addition there are 



22,362. 

22,364. 
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carriage rents and fees of various kinds which bring the total up to about 40,000/. 
a year. In addition, the Government contribute a sum stated to be about G0,000Z. 
a year. One of the sources of local revenue for the Imperial police in Dublin is a 
tax of 100/. per annum levied upon every pawnbroker. This is a tax levied indirectly 
upon the very poorest of the poor, and it is hard to calculate how much may really 
be extracted from them on account of this exceptional levy upon the Dublin pawn- 
brokers. The evidence of the corporation was to the effect that their sanitary work 
could be much better performed if the police were under their control as in the English 
cities. In this opinion I concur, and I think the Irish local authorities should be per- 
mitted, like the English, to manage their own police, and should pay for them, and 
that any force required for Imperial purposes should be totally distinct, and be 
exclusively maintained from Imperial sources. 

The Report mentions that complaint is made that the Corporation of Dublin is 
hampered in carrying out wide street improvements, which usually involve sanitary 
improvements also, by the manner in which the Public Health Act is read, which debars 
them from taking a sufficient breadth of land on each side of the new street to enable 
them to relet advantageously the frontages, and thus to reduce the cost of the 
improvement. I think that when a sanitary authority takes ground for a wide street 
improvement, it should be enabled to acquire also sufficient land at either side of the 
street proper to give it the benefit of the enhanced value of the frontages. 

There is one aspect of the Irish question whereby it differs materially in my opinion 
from the English and the Scotch. The country generally is in such a condition of 
impoverishment, the towns, with one or two exceptions, are in such a state of decay, 
that no amendments of the sanitary law and no activity on the part of the sanitary 
authorities can do much to relieve the misery of the working classes. Sir Charles 
Cameron stated that there is not a more underfed population in the United Kingdom 
than the working classes of Dublin. But I fear that in many provincial towns the 
workers are in even worse plight. To provide them with decent habitations while 
they are still in want of food, and have no means of earning regular and sufficient 
■wages, would in one sense be something like mockery. Almost every town in Ireland, 
with the exception of a few in the north, has steadily decayed since the Union in 
1800. The process is still going on. The population of the country is decreasing. 
The area of land under cultivation is diminishing. Manufactures have almost dis- 
appeared from the towns into which the rural population has been driven. Those 
who have studied the question most deeply maintain that Ireland has to pay a very 
large excess of her proper proportion of Imperial taxation, while in addition the 
country is drained of many millions annually by absentee rents. 

Under these circumstances it is only to be expected that the working classes in the 
towns should share, as they do, in the general depression. While the causes which 
have brought about the condition of affairs to which I refer remain, it is, in my 
opinion, hopeless to attempt to do more than slightly mitigate the results. Improved 
sanitary regulations and greater activity on the part of sanitary authorities may be 
and are required. But in most towns the taxation is so heavy and the poverty so 
great that increased burdens would only result in transferring a considerable number 
from the class of ratepayers to the class of paupers. Unless something is done 
to restore the general prosperity of the country, to relieve it of the steady drain of 
money and of population which has now been going on for more than three quarters 
of a century, to restore to cultivation the land which has lapsed into waste, and 
resuscitate manufacturing industries, I cannot see any hope of effectively relieving the 
present deplorable condition of the working classes of the Irish towns. Although I 
recognise that a reform of the local government of the towns as well as of the rural 
districts is highly desirable, I cannot think that this alone will remedy the present 
condition of affairs. 

While agreeing, therefore, in the recommendation that reform of local government 
is desirable, I think that in Ireland it is essentially necessary to go farther, and to 
have also a reform of National government. 

E. DWYER GRAY. 



I agree with Mr. Gray’s memorandum, with the exception of the statement in the 
paragraph referring to Imperial taxation, which is a question on which I am unable to 
give any opinion. 

JESSE COLLINGS. 
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At the City Hall, Dublin. 
Saturday, 23rd May 1885. 

FORTY-FOURTH DAY. 



PRESENT : 



The Rt. Hon. Sir Richard Assheton Cross, 
G.C.B., M.P. 

The Rt, Hon. Sir Charles Wentworth Dilke, 
Bart., M.P. 

The 1-Ion. Edward Lyulph Stanley, M.P. 



Mr. Edmund Dwyer Gray, M.P. 

Mr. Jesse Col lings, M.P. 

Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P. 

Mr, J. E. Courtenay Bodley, 

Secretary. 



The Rt. Hon. Sir CHARLES WENTWORTH DILKE, Bart., M.P., in the Chair. 



Mr. William D. Wodsworth ; Mr. James Henry Monahan, Q.C. ; Mr. Francis Xavier F . MacCabe, 
M.R.C.S.E., F.R.C.P.I. ; Mr. Charles Philip Cotton, M. Inst. C.E., examined. 



21.758. ( The Chairman to Mr. Wodsworth.) You 
are tlie secretary of the Local Government Board for 
Ireland ? — I am. 

21.759. (To Mr. Monahan.) You are legal ad- 
viser to the Local Government Board for Ireland ? — 
I am. 

21.760. (To Dr. MacCabe.) You were for some 
years an inspector of the Local Government Board for 
Ireland ? — Yes. 

21.761. (To Mr. Cotton.) You are a civil engineer 
and one of the engineei-ing inspectors of the Local 
Government Board for Ireland ? — I am. 

21.762. (To Mr. Monahan.) I propose to ask you 
certain questions with regard to the law which relates 
to the housing of the working classes in towns in 
Ireland. The Public Health Act (Ireland) dates 
from 1 878, 1 believe ? — It does. 

21.763. The Public Health Act (Ireland) generally 
follows the lines of the English Act of 1 875, does it 
not? — It does, so far as dwellings are concerned. 

21.764. It applies, I think, to Dublin as well as to 
the rest of Ireland, although the English Act does 
not apply to the metropolis ? — That is so. 

21.765. The Public Health Act divides Ireland, 
I believe, into urban sanitary districts and rural sani- 
tary districts ? — It does. 

21.766. The urban sanitary districts consist of 
towns corporate, towns or townships having commis- 
sioners under local Acts, and towns having commis- 
sioners under 9 Geo. 4. c. 82., towns having municipal 
commissioners under 3 & 4 Viet. c. 108., and towns 
having town commissioners under the Towns Im- 
provement (Ireland) Act, 1854, whose population, 
according to the last census, exceeds 6,000 ? — Quite so. 

21.767. In corporate towns the corporation is the 
urban sanitary authority, is it not ? — It is. 

21.768. What law regulates the elections to those 
corporations ? — The 3 & 4 Viet. c. 108., the Muni- 
cipal Corporations Act (Ireland). 

21.769. Of whom do those corporations consist ? — 
Of the burgesses and the councillors. The description 
of the corporation is in Dublin, “ The Right Honour- 
“ able the Lord Mayor, Councillors, and Burgesses of 
“ the City of Dublin,” and in other places, “ The 
“ Mayor, Councillors, and Burgesses.” 

21.770. What is the municipal franchise ? — Inthecase 
of corporations, except that ofDublin,and towns having 
municipal commissioners, a burgess, i.e. a voter, is a man 
of full age, who has been for six months prior to a fixed 
date (which is the 31st of August) resident within 
the borough or within seven miles of it, and a rated 
occupier of premises in the borough valued at 10/. a 
year or upwards. Then the property qualification 

O 18894. Wt. 5424. 



for the mayor and members of the council is in addi- 
tion 1,000/. of property, or occupation for 12 months 
of premises rated at 25/. or upwards. In the case of 
towns under commissioners, under 9 Geo. 4. c. 82., 
the qualification for voters is that they must have 
been resident for 12 months and rated to the amount of 
51. valuation. The qualification of a commissioner is 
residence for 12 months and rating to the amount 
of 20/. Then for town commissioners under the Act 
of 1854, which is perhaps the Act which has the 
most extensive application in Ireland outside corpo- 
rate towns, the qualification of electors is as follows : — • 
They must be persons of full- age, either immediate 
lessors of property rated to the amount of 50/. within 
the town and resident within five miles of the town ; 
or else occupiers of premises within the town rated to 
the amount of 4/. ; or, thirdly, owners of premises of 
the value of 4/. who are rated instead of the occupiers 
(which occurs in Ireland in certain cases), and who 
have been rated for 12 months prior to the 1st of 
January ; and in all cases it is in addition necessary 
that all the rates due prior to the 1st of January pre- 
ceding the election should have been paid. Then the 
qualification of town commissioners is that they must 
be immediate lessors of property rated at 50/., and 
resident within five miles (which is the same as the 
qualification of voters in that respect), or else they 
must be 12/. rated occupiers. 

21.771. In urban districts, other than corporate 
towns, the commissioners are the urban sanitary 
authority, are they not ? — They are. 

21.772. Town commissioners not otherwise incor- 
porated are constituted a body corporate for the pur- 
poses of the Act of 1878 by the Public Health Act 
(Ireland) Amendment Act, 1879, are they not? — 
Yes. 

2,1,773. The Local Government Board for Ireland 
has power, has it not, by provisional orders to con- 
stitute towns having commissioners under 9 Geo. 4. 
c. 82., 3 & 4 Viet. c. 108., or the Towns Improve- 
ment (Ireland) Act, 1854, whose population does not 
exceed 6,000 according to the last census, urban sani- 
tary districts? — Yes. 

21.774. This power has been extensively used, I 
believe ? — Very extensively. 

21.775. In one recent case (the town of Ennis in 
the county of Clare) I believe a body of commissioners 
ceased to exist in consequence of its being found im- 
possible to get a sufficient number of duly qualified 
persons to act as commissioners ? — Yes. 

21.776. This led, did it not, to the passing of the 
Public Health (Ireland) Amendment Act, 1SS4, which 
contains provisions to the effect that in such cases the 
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lapsed urban district shall become part o£ a rural 
district ? — Quite so. 

21.777. Every poor law union (except the portions, 
if any, of its area included in an urban district) is a 
rural sanitary district, and the guardians of the poor 
of the union are the rural sanitary authority of the 
district? — Yes. 

21.778. Towns not constituted urban sanitary dis- 
tricts by the provisions which you have stated, are 
parts of rural sanitary districts, and are, for sanitary 
purposes, under the control of the guardians of the 
poor of the union in which they are situated, are they 

21 779. Taking the provisions of the Public Health 
Act, 1878, affecting the housing of the working classes, 
in the order in which they are found in the Act, I 
would ask you first some questions as to buildings. 
Sections 38, 39, and 40 contain provisions which, 
among other matters, enable urban sanitary authori- 
ties to widen and improve streets, and, with the sanc- 
tion of the Local Government Board, to make new 
streets ? — That is so. 

21,780. Those sections are copied, are they not, 
from sections 154, 155, and 156 of the English Public 
Health Act, 1875 ?— Yes. 

21 781. There are no similar provisions, I believe, 
applicable to towns forming parts of rural sanitary 
districts? — None, in Ireland. 

21.782. Sections 41, 42, and 43 empower all sani- 
tary authorities, do they not, to make and enforce 
byelaws with respect, among other matters,, to the 
structure and materials of new buildings, the sites and 
foundations of buildings, the sufficiency of air space 
about buildings and ventilation, and the drainage of 
buildings? — Quite so. 

21.783. Those sections are copied, with slight 
alterations, from sections 157, 158, and 159 of the 
English Act of 1875, are they not?— They are. 

• 21,784. Then with regard to cellar-dwellings, sec- 
tion 82 of the Irish Act prohibits the letting or 
occupying, or suffering to be occupied separately as a 
dwelling, any cellar built or rebuilt after the passing 
of the Act, or not lawfully so let or occupied at the 
time of the passing of the Act ? — It does. 

21,785. And section 83 prohibits the letting or 
occupying, or suffering to be occupied as a dwelling, 
any cellar whatever unless certain requisitions therein 
stated are complied with ? — Quite so. 

• 21,786. And section 84 imposes on persons violating 
these provisions a penalty not exceeding 20s. for every 
day during which the cellar continues to be let or 
occupied after notice in writing from the sanitary 
authority ? — Yes. 

21.787. Section 85 enacts that any cellar in which 
any person passes the night shall be deemed to be 
occupied as a dwelling within the meaning of the 
Act ? — It does. 

21.788. And section 86 provides for the closing of 
the ' premises after two convictions, does it not ? — 
Yes. 

21.789. These sections are copied from sections 71, 
72,73, 74, and 75 of the English Public Health Act, 
1875, with hardly any alteration, I believe ? — That 
is so. 

21.790. Then with regard to common lodging-houses, 
the interpretation clause (s. 2) of the Public Health 
(Ireland) Act, 1878, defines “ a common lodging-house” 
to mean “ a house in which, or in any part of which, 
“ persons are harboured or lodged for hire for a single 
“ night or for less than a week at a time ” ? — Quite 
so ; hi that it differs from the English Act. 

21.791. The provisions of the Act relating to 
common lodging-houses apply to all sanitary districts, 
and provide for the registering of common lodging- 
houses, do they not ? — Yes. 

21.792. It is provided that every sanitary authority 
shall from time to time make regulations for fixing 
and from time to time varying the number of lodgers 
to be received in a common lodging-house, and for the 
separation of the sexes therein ? — Quite so. 

21.793. The Act also provides, does it not, for the 



inspection of common lodging-houses by an officer of 
the sanitary authority ? — It does. There are also 
byelaws relating to other subjects than those which 
have been mentioned, but it is not necessary, I sup- 
pose, to state them in detail. 

21.794. The sections of the Act of 1878 upon these 
subjects are copied, are they not, from the English 
Public Health Act without alteration, except the sub- 
stitution in the Irish Act of “ sanitary authority ” for 
“ local authority ” in the English Act ?— -Quite so. 

21.795. There is, however, one important difference, 
is there not, between the two statutes, viz., that the 
Irish Act of 1878 gives in the interpretation clause 
the definition of a common lodging-house about which 
1 have, just asked you, whereas there is no such defi- 
nition in the English Act of 1875 ? — That is so. 

21.796. Then we come to byelaws relating to houses 
let in lodgings. Section 100 of the Public Health 
(Ireland) Act enacts that the Local Government 
Board for Ireland may, if they think fit, empower any 
sanitary authority to make byelaws for the regulation 
of such houses ; and section 101 enacts that the pro- 
visions of the last preceding section shall not apply to 
common lodging-houses ; and those sections are copied 
from section 90 of the English Public Health Act, 
are they not ? — They are, without any change. 

21.797. {To Mr. Wodsworth.) Can you give a list 
of the places in which such byelaws are in force ? — 
Yes. There are only three places : Belfast, Dublin, 
and Limerick. A fourth case, in the town of Thurles, 
in the county of Tipperary, is under the consideration 
of the Board, and is not yet disposed of. 

21.798. ( To Mr. Wodsworth.) The three cases which 
have just been named are the only cases in which 
byelaws under the 100th section are in force ? — They 

21.799. {To Mr. Wodsworth.) Are you of opinion 
that the three towns which you have named are the 
only towns in Ireland where such byelaws are urgently 
needed ? — They are urgently needed wherever there 
are tenement houses. 

21.800. And I presume there are tenement houses 
in many towns in Ireland besides those three which 
you have named ? — No doubt. 

21.801. Has the Local Government Board for 
Ireland ever taken any steps, by circular or otherwise, 
to call the attention of the local authorities to section 
100 ? — They have as regards common lodging-houses, 
but not as to tenement houses. The 100th section 
requires publication in the “ Gazette ” and in the local 
newspapers before byelaws can be made. 

21.802. But there is nothing, is there, which would 
prevent your doing what we have recently done in 
England, viz., calling the attention of the local autho- 
rities to the subject, with a view to inducing them, if 
possible, to ask you to confirm. byelaws ? — Certainly 
not. 

21.803. Can you tell me, with regard to the three 
towns which you have named, whether the byelaws 
are recent byelaws, or whether they date from the 
passing of the Act ? — They have been in operation for 
some years. 

21.804. Are they satisfactory byelaws ? — The bye- 
law's are satisfactory, but whether they are worked in 
a satisfactory manner I cannot say. 

21.805. Have you a model set of byelaws? — We 
have not. 

21.806. Do the byelaws of those three towns which 
you have named differ much ? — Not very much ; they 
are almost identical. 

21.807. Are they largely worked ? — They are in 
the city of Dublin, but I cannot speak as to Belfast 
and Limerick. Although we have no model byelaws 
there is no practical difficulty, inasmuch as whenever 
a town or a local authority wish to make byelaws 
they can avail themselves of the byelaws made else- 
where, and they do so. 

21.808. {To Mr. Monahan.) With regard to nui- 
sances, section 107 of the Act of 1878 defines “ a 
nuisance ” for the purposes of the Act, does it not ? — 
It does. 
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21 809. The definition includes “any house or part 
« 0 f’ a house so overcrowded as to be dangerous or 
« injurious to the health of the inmates, whether or 
not members of the same family ” ?— Yes. 

21810. And the Act provides that information or 
■mv nuisance may be given to the sanitary authority 
hv any person aggrieved thereby, or by any two 
inhabitant householders of the district, or by any 
officer of the authority, or by the relieving officer, or 
by any constable or officer of the police force? — 

^*2^ 811'. The Act also provides that where there 
have' been two convictions against the provisions ot 
the Act relating to the overcrowding of a house within 
a period of three months a court of summary jurisdic- 
tion may, on the application of the sanitary authority, 
direct the closing of the house for such period ns the 
court may deem necessary ?— That is so. 

21 812. These provisions of the Irish Act aie 
copied, are they not, from the English Public Health 
Act 1875, without any alteration except the substitu- 
tion’, which I mentioned just now, of “ sanitary autho- 
rity ” for “ local authority ” ? — Quite so. I here are, 
of course, many other clauses in the Irish lublic 
Health Act relating to nuisances which are also copied 
from the English Act, but it is unnecessary to refer to 
them all. . , , , 

21,813. Section 292 of the Irish Act enacts, does 
it not, that where within the district of a sanitary 
authority any local Act is in force providing for 
purposes the same or similar to the purposes of that 
Act proceedings may be instituted at the discretion ot 
the authority or person instituting the same, either 
under the local Act or the Act of 1878, subject to 
certain qualifications ? — It does. . 

21 814. And one of those qualifications is, that the 
sanitary authority shall not, by reason of any local 
Act in force within tlieir district, be exempted from 
the performance of any duty or obligation to which 
they may be subject under the Act of 1878? I hat 

21 815. To pass from the Public Health Act to 
other enactments in force in Ireland which affect the 
housing of the working classes, I should like to ask you 
some questions with regard to the Labouring Glasses 
Lodoing Houses and Dwellings Act (Ireland) 1866. 
This Act may be adopted for any city, borough, or 
town in Ireland having a municipal corporation or 
having commissioners for paving, lighting, or clean- 
sing the same under any public or local Act of Par- 
liament, or any charter, and for any townships having 
commissioners under local Acts ? — Acs. 

21.816. The corporation or the commissioners, as 
the case may be. are, if they think fit, to determine 
that the Act shall be adopted for the town or town- 
ship, are they not ? — They are. 

21.817. Public notice is given of the intention ot 
the corporation to adopt the Act, and if a memorial 
in writing, signed by not less than one tenth in value 
of the persons liable to be rated, is presented, request- 
ing that the consideration of the adoption of the Act 
shall be postponed for a year, the consideration of its 
adoption is postponed accordingly ? — Yes. 

21.818. The expenses of the Act are to be paid 

out of the rates, and the net income arising from 
lodging-houses or dwellings built under the provisions 
of the Act is to be applied in aid of the rates ? — 
Yes. . 

21.819. The Commissioners of Public Works are 
empowered to advance money for the purposes of the 
Act, and they are also empowered to lend money to 
companies aud commissioners, such as railway com- 
panies, dock or harbour companies, and trading com- 
panies, in the course of whose business persons of the 
labouring class may be employed, and to private per- 
sons entitled to land ; such loans to be applied towards 
the purchase of land or buildings, and the erection ot 
buildings to be used as dwellings for the labouring 
classes ? — Yes. 

21.820. Sections 9 to 13 contain provisions regu- 
lating the security to be required for such advances, 



and the terms and manner of repayment, do they not ? 
—Yes. 
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21.821. Section 1-1- enables corporations, commis- 
sioners, and others to appropriate lands vested in 
them for the purposes of the Act, does it not ? It 
does. 

21.822. Section 15 confers on corporations, com- 
missioners, aud others the powers of the Lands Glauses ^ 

Acts with respect to the purchase and taking of land ( . p c' 0 iton, 
by agreement, but no compulsory powers are given ? ji/. just. C.E. 
— Quite so. * . 

21.823. Section 16 enacts that corporations and May I8b5. 
others may erect buildings suitable for the dwellings - 

or lodging-houses of the labouring classes, and that 
they may convert buildings taken by them into such 
dwellings or lodging-houses, and that they may from 
time to time alter, enlarge, and repair such buildings, 
and supply them with requisite furniture and con- 
veniences ? — Yes. 

21.824. Section 20 gives the management and con- 
trol of any lodging-houses established under the Act 
by corporations or town commissioners to the corpo- 
ration or town commissioners ? — It does. 

21.825. Sections 21 to 24 contain provisions for 
making and enforcing byelaws, securing that such 
lod<nn«'-houses shall be under the control of the officers 
ancf servants of the corporation, commissioners, or 
others? — Yes. 

21.826. All these provisions are copied, with cer- 
tain alterations, are they not, from Lord Shaftesbury s 
Act of 1851 (14 & 15 Viet. c. 34.) ?— From the second 
of Lord Shaftesbury’s Acts of 1851. 

21.827. The Commission are well acquainted with 
that Act. How far has it ever been operative m 
Ireland ? — I believe it has been acted upon to some 

21.828. (To Mr. Wodsworth.) What towns have 
acted’ under that Act?— Cavan, New Boss, Callan, 

Waterford, and Dublin by the Artizans’ Dwellings 
Company. , . 

21.829. We shall have evidence with regard to 
Dublin, and therefore I will not ask you about Dublin. 

Has action to any large extent been taken in the 
other four towns which you have named? Go the 
extent of loans amounting to 6,640/. altogether. 

21.830. That is hardly worth mentioning ? — It is 
almost a dead letter. 

21831. Two out of the four towns you mention 
are towns with an extraordinarily high death-rate, are 
they not?— Waterford and New Boss have excep- 
tionally high death-rates. 

21.832. Then although the Act has not been an 
absolute dead letter in Ireland as it has in England, 
still with the exception of Dublin it may be said to 
have been virtually inoperative ?— Certainly. 

21.833. (To Mr. Monahan .j With regard to the 
Artizans and Labourers Dwellings Act, 1868, Mr. 

Torrens’ Act (31 & 32 Viet. c. 130.), and the amend- 
ing Acts of 1879 (42 & 43 Viet. c. 64.) and of 1882 
(45 & 43 Viet. c. 54., Part II.) extend to Ireland, do 
they uot ? — They do. , _ , 

21.834. In Ireland these Acts apply to all towns 
corporate, and to towns having town commissioners 
•under 9 Geo. 4. c. 82., 1J & 18 Viet. c. 103. (Towns 

Improvement (Ireland) Act, 1854), or having com- 
missioners or other governing body under any local 
Act ? — Yes. . 

21 835. Towns having municipal commissioners 
under. 3 & 4 Viet. c. 108. are not included, are 
they ?— No ; 1 think that is probably an accidental 
omission. . . - , 

21,836. But Torrens’ Acts are not much used m 
Ireland ?— I believe not at all. , 

21 837. They are an absolute dead letter r— so rar 
as I am aware it is so. (Mr. Wodsworth.) It is so. 

91 838 . (To Mr. Monahan.) They have been as 
completely a dead letter in Ireland as they have been 
in Scotland ?— So I understand. 

21,839. Do the Acts of 1875, 1879, and 1882, 
commonly known as •> Cross' Acts,” apply to Ireland ? 

— They do. ^ ^ 
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21.840. In Ireland they formerly applied to all 
urban sanitary districts containing, according to the 
last published census, a population of 25,000 and 
upwards ? — Yes ; there has been an alteration made 
in that by the Labourers Act of 1883. 

21.841. It is now 12,000? — It is now 12,000; and 
in addition to that there is a power in the 20th section 
of the Labourers Act, 1883, given to the Local 
Government Board, to extend them to other towns 
by provisional order. 

21.842. So that the extension which we have re- 
commended for other parts of the United Kingdom is 
not necessary in Ireland ? — The power is given, sub- 
ject to a provisional order being made by the Local 
Government Board. They must be urban sanitary 
authorities. 

21.843. How far have schemes been made under 
Sir Richard Cross’ Acts ? — Orders have been settled 
for three towns, — Cork, Dublin, and Belfast. I am 
not aware that there are any others. Perhaps you 
will allow me to make a suggestion with regard to 
Mr. Torrens’ Acts, in case it should be thought pro- 
per to make any amendment in them. I noticed that 
there was a proposal in the First Report of your Com- 
mission, to the effect that there should be an altera- 
tion made in the Act of 1868, with reference to the 
provision in the 13th section enabling the Secretary 
of State to make an order binding the local authority. 
There is a suggestion that that section should be 
extended to what are called obstructive buildings. 
In case any amendment should be made in that section, 

I would suggest that with reference to Ireland it 
would be a great convenience to substitute for the 
Secretary of State the Local Government Board in 
this country. 

21.844. It would be, by analogy of other legisla- 
tion, the Local Government Board? — Yes; It is 
plainly, I should say, a mere slip in the drafting of 
the Act that there was not some provision for the 
case, but as I was asked about it I thought I might 
call your attention to it. 

21.845. (To Mr. Cotton.) I wish to ask you some 
questions with reference to the Artizans’ Dwellings 
Acts. The Act of 1875 was, as Mr. Monahan has 
just told us, limited in its application to urban sanitary 
districts containing, according to the last published 
census, a population of 25,000 and upwards ; and there 
were only five urban sanitary districts in Ireland 
which came under this category, viz., Dublin, with 
249,602 inhabitants; Belfast, with 208,122 ; Cork, 
with 80,124 ; Limerick, with 38,562 ; and London- 
derry, with 29,162? — Yes, there are only five towns 
which come under that category. 

21.846. Then, as Mr. Monahan has just told us, by 
the Labourers (Ireland) Act, 1883, the Act of 1875, 
as amended by subsequent Acts, was extended to all 
urban sanitary districts in Ireland which (1) contain, 
according to the last published census, a population of 
12,000 and upwards ; or (2) shall be authorised by 
a provisional order issued by the Local Government 
Board to put the Act in operation ? — That is so. 

21.847. I suppose the Local Government Board 
would not be likely to refuse the provisional order ? — 
There were three applications ; one was withdrawn, 
but in the other two cases orders were issued. 

21.848. The urban sanitary districts in Ireland 
which contain, accoi'ding to the census of 1881, a 
population of over 12,000 (besides the five which have 
just been mentioned, containing over 25,000) are 
Drogheda, with 12,297; Galway, 15,471 ; Kilkenny, 
12,299; Kingstown, 18,586; Newry, 14,808 ; Pem- 
broke, 23,222; Rathmines and Rathgar, 24,370; 
Waterford, 22,457 ; and Wexford, 12,163? — Yes. 

21.849. None of these urban districts have yet 
availed themselves of the extension to them of the 
Act of 1875, Sir Richard Cross’ Act ? — No. 

21.850. The remaining urban sanitary districts to'- 
any of which the Act of 1875 may be extended by 
provisional order are 47 in number, I think? — 
Yes. 



21.851. And they include, for instance, New Ross 
a small town with a high death-rate ? — Yes. 

21.852. Provisional orders have been made and 
confirmed by Parliament in the cases of Thurles and 
and Trim, have they not ? — Yes, under the 20th 
section of the Labourers Act. 

21.853. No further . action has been taken in the 
case of Trim, I believe ? — Mr. Wodsworth tells me 
that those provisional orders have not yet been 
confirmed. 

21.854. (To Mr. Wodsworth.) Was not the Thurles 
provisional order confirmed ? — I think neither of 
them has been confirmed. 

21.855. (To Mr. Cotton.) In the case of Thurles, 
preliminary steps were taken by advertisements and 
notices in November 1884, 1 think ? — Yes. 

21.856. And they have a scheme for five areas, have 
they not ? — They had. 

21.857. (To Mr. Wodsworth.) If the scheme has 
not been confirmed it is owing to non-compliance 
with the provisional order? — It is simply because 
there has not been time. 

21.858. To come back to the three towns in which 
Sir Richard Cross’ Acts have been tried, viz., Belfast, 
Cork, and Dublin, as to Dublin we shall have a great 
deal of evidence in the course of the present day ; in 
the case of Belfast a provisional order was confirmed 
by Parliament in 1877, 1 think ? — Yes. 

21.859. And the scheme has been carried out under 
a loan of 12,000/. obtained from the Commissioners 
of Public Works in Ireland ? — Yes. 

21.860. (To Mr. Cotton.) But that scheme was 
really very little more than a scheme for a new street, 
was it ? — What happened in the case of Belfast was 
this: There was an unhealthy area of one English 
acre cleared, and that was almost entirely converted 
into new streets ; and an area of an acre and a half 
was purchased at a little distance off, and upon that 
artizans’ dwellings have been built. 

21.861. In the case of Dublin a provisional order 
confirming a scheme with regard to the Coombe area 
and the Boyne Street area was issued and confirmed 
by Parliament in 1877, 1 think ? — Yes. 

21.862. An official representation was made as to 
eight unhealthy areas, and the corporation made a 
scheme as to two of them ? — Yes ; the Coombe area and 
the Boyne Street area. 

21.863. The estimated cost of carrying out these 
two schemes was 20,000/., was it not ? — Yes. 

21.864. Then when the Act was passed the Coombe 
area was taken in hand ? — It was. 

21.865. The 20,000/. which was borrowed from the 
Commissioners of Public Works in Ireland was found 
to be only sufficient for purchasing the property in 
and clearing the Coombe area ? — That was so. 

21.866. And an additional loan of 4,000/. had to be 
granted for constructing the new streets, sewerin'*, 
lighting, and giving a water supply to this area ?— 
Yes. 

21.867. When this was done, the area was let on 
perpetuity lease to the Artizans’ Dwellings Com- 
pany at a rent of 200/. per annum, was it not? — It 

21.868. The number of persons displaced on the 
Coombe area was, I think, 984 ? — Yes. 

21.869. And the Artizans’ Dwellings Company 
have erected 211 houses, in which 1,000 persons are 
accommodated ? — Yes. 

21.870. The scheme as regards the Boyne Street 
area has not yet been carried out, has it ? — No. Nearly 
all the houses in the Boyne Street area were depopu- 
lated under the Public Health Act. 

21.871. That is to say, they were closed as being 
unfit for human habitation ? — Quite so. 

21.872. The population on that area was 95, and it 
is now reduced to 37 ? — It is. 

21.873. With regard to the Plunket Street area, a 
-provisional order to enable the corporation to carry 

ouba, scheme for that area was issued and confirmed 
in 1880 , 1 believe ?— Yes. 

21.874. And a loan of 15,000/. was grauted for the 
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purpose ?— Yes, and there was a supplementary loan 

21,875. The local inquiry was held by Dr. MacCabe, 
then an inspector of the Local Government Board, 
•was it not ? — I think by Dr. MacCabe and myself 

^ 21 876. At the local inquiry held by you and Dr. 
MacCabe great expectations were held out of economy 
resulting from the Artisans and Labourers Dwellings 
Improvement Act, 1879 P — Yes ; the Act of 1879 
amending the Act of 1875 had only just come into 
operation at the time. ... 

21.877. Under that Act, by section 3, the arbitrator 
is empowered, is he not, in making his award as to 
the purchase-money of a house which is in an un- 
healthy state, or which gives rise to a nuisance in any 
way, to make allowance for what would have been 
the cost of putting it into a proper state ? — He is. 

21.878. It was said, was it not, that the excess of 
the cost over the estimate was due, in a great measure, 
to the expectations so formed not being realized ?-— 
That was stated at the subsequent inquiry as to the 
supplementary loan. 

21.879. The area has now been cleared, I think, 
and the site let to the Artizans’ Dwellings Company 
at 1401. per annum ? — Yes. 

21.880. The Artizans’ Dwellings Company are to 

build 73 cottages of two storeys, 44 cottages of one 
storey, and 24 tenements for one family each, are they 
not ? — Yes. . _ , .. 

21.881. You have had no scheme in Dublin since 
the amending Act of 1882, have you ? — No. 

21.882. Therefore you have had no personal expe- 
rience as to the cheapening of the proceedings under 
that Act? — None whatever. 

21.883. In regard to Cork, a scheme was made in 
] 878 in respect of seven acres in the city, and a pro- 
visional order was issued, which was confirmed by an 
Act of Parliament ? — Yes. 

21.884. The Corporation of Cork proceeded to clear 
what they called the No. 1 area, and for that and 
No. 2 area they contracted a loan of 35,000/., of which 
22,000/. has been advanced ? — Yes. 

21.885. Area No. 1 has been let to the Improved 
Dwellings Company, has it not ? — It has. 

21.886. Passing now to' the Labouring Classes 
Lodging Houses and Dwellings Act (Ireland), 1866 
(which resembles Lord Shaftesbury’s Act of 1851 for 
England), do you know anything about the erection 
of houses in Waterford under that Act? — I know 
they have acted under it, but I do not know any 
particulars. 

21.887. The Corporation of Dublin, having recently 
come into possession of property on the north side of 
Dublin on the expiry of a lease, propose, do they not, 
to spend a considerable sum on the erection ot dwell- 
ings under this Act ?— They have taken the neces- 
sary preliminary steps under the Act of 1866. 

21.888. The consent of the Treasury is necessary 
to their proceeding under that Act, is it not? Ihe 
consent of the Treasury is necessary to their appro- 
priating the Oxmanstoivn property to that purpose, 
and a memorial praying for such consent has been 
presented. 

21.889. A wide new street is in course of construc- 
tion now, I believe, in Dublin, from Dame Street to 
Christ Church Place, through a very unhealthy area, 
known as the Cork Hill New Street? — Yes; that is 
close to this building. 

21.890. At the provisional order inquiry, previous 
to this work being undertaken, great stress was laid, I 
think, by the superintendent medical officer of health, 
Dr. Cameron, on the benefits which would follow from 
the clearing of this area ? — Yes; he laid great stress 
unon that. 

‘ 21,891. There has been a new street lately made 
from Brunswick Street to Butt Bridge, called Lara 
Street, has there not, which has been attended with 
similar benefits ? — Yes, that has opened up a new air 
space altogether. 

21,892. You are consulted, are you not, as to the 



confirmation of building byelaws? — Yes, with regard 
to buildings. 

21.893. (To Mr. Wodsivorth.) I should like to ask 
you a few questions as to 29 & 30 Viet. c. 44., the Act 
of 1866, and 30 & 31 Yict. c. 28., the Act of 1867. 2 
Loans under those Acts have been made to the amount 
of nearly 168,000/., have they not? — Yes, that is so. j 

21.894. The greater part of that amount has been 
lent to the Dublin Artizans’ Dwellings Company, has 
it not ? — Yes, with the exception of the 6,640/. which 
has already been mentioned. 

21.895. How far do you think the failure of the s 
Act of 1866 has been owing to the cumbrousness of 
the machinery in the Act? — The Act of 1866 is not 
cumbrous ; it is the Act of 1868 which has cumbrous 
machinery. The Act of 1866 is easily worked, and 
its failure is rather due to the apathy of the local 
authorities. 

21.896. You think that the Act of 1866 would be 
workable if they chose to work it ?— ' Very easily in- 
deed, except that the procedure is only by agreement. 

21.897. There is no compulsory power of purchase ? 

— No. 

21 898. Have you seen the Report of this Commis- 
sion in regard to England? — I have. 

21 899. You have seen that we have made consider- 
able ’recommendations with reference to the corre- 
sponding English Act ? — Yes. 

21.900. Do yon concur, generally speaking, in those 
recommendations ? — Decidedly. 

21.901. With regard to cellar dwellings, there has 
been a good deal of action taken by the corporation 
to close such dwellings in Dublin, has there nOt ? — 
Great efforts have been made since 1872 to close 

21.902. Do you consider that cellar dwellings still 
exist in Dublin ? — No doubt they do. 

21.903. And you have reason to believe, have you 
not, that they still exist in Limerick and Cork ?— 
Certainly ; to a greater extent, perhaps, in Limerick 
than in Cork or in Dublin. Dr. O. Farrell, one of 
the Local Government Board Medical Inspectors, has 
recently carefully examined the city of Limerick, and 
he writes to me this morning to say that he can give 
full evidence on Tuesday as to Limerick. 

21.904. With regard to what are known as tene- 
ment houses in Dublin, there was a Royal Commission 
in 1880 which went a good deal into that question, 
was there not ? — There was. 

21.905. (To Dr. MacCabe.) You were a member 
of that commission, were you not ? — I was. 

21.906. It was stated in evidence before that com- 
mission, was it not, that there were 9,700 houses in 
Dublin occupied as tenement houses, and that 2,300 of 
them contained a population of 30,000 people .—It 
was stated in evidence that out of a total number ot 
23,000 houses in Dublin there were 9,700 houses 
which were inhabited solely by artizans and labourers 
and let in tenements ; that of those 9,700 houses let 
in tenements, 2,300 were in a condition which ren- 
dered them unfit for human habitation ; and that those 
2,300 houses were inhabited by an estimated popula- 
tion of 30,000. Those were the main facts, and per- 
haps I may add, for your information, that since the 
date of that commission out of those 2,300 houses 
1 875 have been detenanted and closed. 

’ 21,907. That shows very effective and energetic 
action ? — Quite so. 

21.908. In one case in 1880 you found, did you not, 
that the rent of a dilapidated house was 10/. a year, 
and that the income derived from it was 240/. a year . 
— Yes ; that was an extreme case. 

21.909. (Mr. Jesse Collings.) There were 2.300 
houses containing 30,000 people ?— Yes. 

21.910. That is at the rate of 12 or 13 persons per 
house? — Yes. 

21.911. ( The Chairman.) You found, did you not, 
1,100 houses owned by five individuals ? Quite so. 

21.912. Those houses were rented at 5,500/. a year, 
returnin' 1 ' an income of 1,100/. a year to each ot the 

A 4 
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five owners ? — Those are the gross rents of the rooms 
let in tenements. 

21.913. Very strong language was used, I think, by 
that commission with regard to those tenements ? — 
Very strong language, but not stronger, I think, than 
the circumstances justified, when it is home in mind 
that the members of the commission had personally 
visited those houses. 

21.914. The Report of the Commission of 1880 
M Inst C E describes the then condition of those houses, and I 

1_ ' suppose Dr. Cameron, the superintendent medical 

23 May 1885. officer of health of Dublin, will be able to tell us 

what steps have been taken since that time ? — He 

will; he can give the details; but I may state generally 
that the description we gave as applying to Dublin at 
that time would not be at all applicable now. The 
corporation have used most extraordinary exertions to 
improve the tenement houses, and they have made 
them the subjects of daily inspection. 

21.915. (To Mr. IVods worth.) There are one or two 
questions of detail upon which I wish to ask you with 
regard to the Dublin and Cork schemes that have been 
mentioned just now by another witness. In Dublin the 
Plunket Street area is an area consisting of over three 
acres, is it not, and contains 159 houses ? — It consists of 
3 acres, 2 roods, 22 perches, and contains 159 houses. 

21.916. It was inhabited by 1,619 people? — That 

21.917. And the cost of clearing it and making 
roads, sewers, and footpaths was 27,000 /. — That is so. 

21.918. In letting it to the Artizans’ Dwellings 
Company for 200 years at a rent of 140/. a year it 
was made a condition that they should erect a number 
of cottages and tenements, as was mentioned just 
now in another case, and the rent was laid down, was 
it not ? — I believe it was. 

21.919. It was to be a rent varying from 2s. 6d. to 
6s. a week.? — That is so. They were to build 73 
two-storeyed cottages, 44 one- storeyed cottages, and 
24 tenements for 24 families, and the rent was to be 
from 2s. 6d. to 4s. 

21.920. Do either you or Mr. Cotton know exactly 
what was included for these various rents ? — No. 

21.921. Then we will ask the Dublin -witnesses 
with regard to that. With regard to the Cork scheme, 
the cost of the scheme proposed in the seven unhealthy 
areas was between 51,000/. and 52,000/., but only 
three areas were finally proceeded with, at an estimated 
cost of 35,000/. ? — That is so ; and the further execu- 
tion of the scheme was hindered on account of the 
expense. 

21.922. Area No. 1 in Cork was cleared and leased 
for 900 years, at a rent of 60/. a year, to the Improved 
Dwellings Company, who agreed to erect suitable 
dwellings according to plans approved by the Cor- 
poration of Cork, and 50 houses have already been 
built ? — That is the last information. 

21.923. Area No. 2 has been only partially closed ? 
— That is so. 

21.924. The cost of these operations, which was 
22,000/., deterred the corporation from proceeding 
with the execution of the other schemes, did it not ? — 
That is so ; the expense of acquiring the property has 
prevented the completion of the schemes. 

21.925. So that it cannot be said that, outside 
Dublin, very much has been done in Ireland under 
Sir Richard Cross’ Acts ? — No, very little has been 
done. 

21.926. It is only at Cork and Belfast that anything 
has been done. Nothing has been done at Limerick 
or Londonderry ? — Nothing whatever has been done 
in those two places. 

21.927. The death-rate in Waterford, which was 
just outside the original limits of Sir Richard Cross’ 
Acts as regards population, had been much dwelt 
upon and attributed to the defect in legislation which 
did not admit of the sanitary authority talcing 
advantage of the provisions of the Act of 1875 ? — That 

. is so. 

21.928. But the Labourers (Ireland) Act containing 
the provision that the previous Acts should apply to 
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every town which had a population of 12,000 people, 
as has been already mentioned, was intended to meet 
that and similar cases ? — It was. 

21.929. But nothing has been done in Waterford, 
so far as I understand ? — Not yet. 

21.930. Therefore, although the matter has been 
put forward as a grievance, no steps have been taken 
to remedy the state of things of which complaint was 
made ? — Precisely. I might mention, perhaps, that 
Waterford is very heavily in debt; it owes double its 
valuation already, and no doubt that is partly the 
reason why they have not taken any steps in that 
direction. 

21.931. I have from you a memorandum in writing, 
under the title of “Unions,” upon the condition of 
labourers’ dwellings ; what did that rest upon ; on 
what occasion were the representations that are 
referred to there, and the certifying of the medical 
officers, and the reports of the inspectors which are 
referred to in that memorandum ? — If you will be 
good enough to refer to page 19 of that pamphlet you 
will find a return there containing particulars extracted 
from the representations made in the course of last 
year ; it contains the whole of them. 

21.932. I want you to put in evidence the occasion 
upon which these representations were made ? — 
They were made preliminary to the making of pro- 
visional orders under the Labourers Act. 

21.933. With regard to Drogheda, I see it is men- 
tioned there that the labourers live in wretched cabins 
on the commons, and the medical officer certified that 
the houses are dilapidated, badly ventilated, over- 
crowded, unsanitary, and so forth ? — Yes. 

21.934. Then the action which is there referred to 
is for action under the Labourers Act ? — Certainly. 

21.935. In what areas does that apply ? — The area 
of charge for expenses under the Act is generally the 
electoral division. 

21.936. That is to say, it applies to towns ? — The 
union is comprised of a certain number of electoral 
divisions. 

21.937. I mean that the Labourers (Ireland) Act 
applies to towns? — No, not to towns. 

21.938. That is exactly what I was trying to get at ; 
these representations appear to concern towns, the 
names are the names of towns ? — But they must be 
rural districts ; the Act contemplates rural districts, 
exclusive of urban. 

21.939. These town names which appear in them 
seem to apply to unions which have the same name as 
towns, but outside the limits. For instance, what does 
“ North Dublin ” in the return mean ; does it mean the 
rural portion of the Dublin Union ? — Yes. 

21.940. But outside the city of Dublin ? — Yes. 

21.941. In the case of Drogheda, is that outside the 
town of Drogheda ? — That is outside the town of 
Drogheda. There are 111 towns having municipal or 
town commissioners in Ireland, and of that number 
only 63 are urban, so that all the others come under 
the operation of the Labourers Act. 

21,9-42. (Mr. Gray to Mr. Monahan.) You men- 
tioned the qualifications for the franchise both at 
Dublin and elsewhere. Is there not one qualification 
as regards term of residence specially in Dublin ? — 
I just, made a short note from the Act 3 & 4 Viet., 
which I think is accurate. I will just mention it 
again, as one does not like to trust to memory. This 
is my extract ; the qualification of a burgess, that is 
of a voter, is a man of full age six months prior tc the 
prescribed date; he must have resided within the 
borough, or within seven miles, that is the qualifica- 
tion. 

21.943. I am referring to the city of Dublin ? — 
He must be the occupier of premises in the borough 
rated 10/. or upwards; I do not at this moment re- 
member anything else. 

21.944. Are you not aware that as a matter of fact, 
owing to some technical points which I do not pre- 
tend to understand, there is a three years’ residence 
required in Dublin in order to qualify as a voter for 
Dublin city, three years continuous residence ? — If 
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that is your impression I have no doubt you must 
have some ground for it ; but 1 am not aware o£ it at 
the present moment; it.can, however, be easily ascer- 
tained if you wish it. , . . 

21 945. Is it the fact that the number ot burgesses 
for Dublin city is extremely limited ? — I have heard 

that stated. . 

91 946 Is it not only about o,000 out ox a popula- 
tion of a quarter of a million ?-The population is 
somewhere about 250,000. . „ 

21,947. (The Chairman.) We shall get that infor- 
mation from the town clerk, shall we not? Very 
likely you will. 

2i 948. (Mr. Cray.) Are there special qualitica- 
tions’in any of the suburban districts around Dublin 
under special Acts ?— No doubt, speaking generally, 
the local Acts prescribe almost always some specific 
qualifications ; they vary from one to another very 
much, but there are special qualifications in many ot 
the local Acts. , , . . „ 

21 949. The net result of these local Acts, so tar as 
Dublin and the surrounding districts are concerned, 
is is it not, to very much restrict the number ot 
voters ?— You mean within the areas of operation of 
the local Acts ? . . 

21,950. Yes. — Speaking as a matter of general im- 
pression I believe it is; but of course that is a matter 
which can be more satisfactorily disposed ot by 
getting the actual figures, which cau be got very 

2 4951. I do not know whether it was you or Mr. 
Wod« worth who gave evidence as to the powers of 
widening streets,, which were conferred by the Public 
Health Act of 1878?— I mentioned the powers ot 
widening streets and making new streets. 

9i 959 Was it the Local Government Board, do 
you know, who drafted the Bill of 1878 ?— I cannot 
say that. I am tolerably sure it was not the Local 
Government Board ; if it had been so I should have seen 
the draft, and I never saw the Bill until it had passed 
through Parliament. I think it was drafted at the 
Irish Office in London ; that would be the usual course, 

I believe. 

21,953 The usual course, then, would be not to 
consult or to employ the machinery of the Local 
Government Board to draft a Bill of this character, 
the administration of which would be intrusted to the 
Local Government Board ? — I am quite sure that the 
Local Government Board is consulted, and very freely, 
with regard to every measure of the sort ; but the 
actual drafting of the measure is what I spoke of, and 
that docs not take place here, it takes place in Lon- 
don ; that is the part of the Irish Office as the proper 
department. . • ,1 „ 

21 954. Were these street widening powers in the 
BiU at all when it was drafted ? — I have already men- 
tioned that I never saw the draft of the Bill, so that 
I cannot answer that. 

21.955. All legal points I presume in connexion 
with’ the exercise of all the powers under this Act 
would be referred to you if auy legal points arise ?— 
If any difficulty arises such points are usually referred 
to me ; but there are many gentlemen connected with 
ihc Local Government Board who can read and under- 
stand an Act of Parliament very well without my 
assistance. 

21.956. In carrying out these street widening 
powers, the Corporation of Dublin, I believe, sought 
to construe them in a wide sense so as to enable them 
to take a tract of land at each side of the street 111 
order that they might themselves appropriate the 
profits of the improvement ? — Yes, I remember that 
question did arise.. 

21.957. The Local Government Board have con- 
strued the Act in a narrower sense, and have only 
given power to take sufficient land for the street 
itself; is not that so?— Speaking of a matter that 
occurred some three or four years ago, my impression 
is that that conclusion was arrived at ; but if so, my 
recollection of it is that it was in consequence of a 
decision of the Queen’s Bench Division in England 
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on the construction of the English Act. There was 
a decision, I think, of the Queen’s Bencli Division 
placing that construction on a similar clause in the 
English Public Health Act of 1875; and in conse- 
quence of that decision the Local Government Board 
here were advised that the construction of the Act ot 
1878 was to the effect that you state. 

21.958. I have no doubt that they came to the 

decision to take what was necessary to them ? It was t ^ 0 0[W1 , 
purely a legal question. M. Inst. C.E 

2 1 .959. Blit I am endeavouring to ascertain whether, 

in your opinion, some amendment might be desirable. 23 May 1885. 
Now, in the improvement which has been referred to, 
either by yourself or by Mr. Cotton— the Cork Hill 
improvement — the result of that has been, has it not, 
to leave on the hands of the corporation narrow strips 
of ground which are absolutely useless to any person 
except the owner of the land behind them ? It is 
highly probable that it would be so. 

21.960. Such a result you think might occur ? — 

Yes. 

21.961. And that would tend to make the cost of 
the scheme greater, inasmuch as there would be no 
chance of a reasonable portion of it being relieved by 
the sale of the frontages? — No doubt. 

21.962. {To Mr. Wodsivorlh.) The Local Govern- 
ment Board have never thought it necessary, have 
they, lo frame model byelaws in Ireland ? — No, they 
have not. 

21.963. Have they ever been requested to do so . — 

There is no difficulty practically that arises. 

21.964. Were they ever requested to do so ? — Not 

that I am aware of. . , 

21.965. Were they requested by the Corporation ot 

Dublin to aid them in framing model byelaws ?— I do 
not recollect that they were ; it is possible that they 
may have been. . 

21.966. The corporation had to frame their own 
byelaws, had they not ?— The corporation have a very 
excellent set of byelaws of their own. 

21.967. Which they have framed themselves? — I 
believe they have, and they have been confirmed by 
the Local Government Board. 

21.968. Are you aware that the English Local 
Government Board have issued not only one but two 
sets of model byelaws, which they have circulated to 
every local authority and advised their adoption. 

There would be no difficulty in doing tbe same thing 
in Ireland. _ , 

21.969. That has been the action of the English 
Local Government Board ? — Yes. 

21.970. The Irish Local Government Board have 
done’nothing of the kind ?— No, they have not. The 
fact is that the actiou of the local authorities has been 
so extensive that there has been no great pressure for 
it. I have here a list of all the byelaws that have 
been issued since 1872, which is most voluminous. I11 
64 unions aud 20 towns there have been byelaws lor 
regulating common lodging-houses. 

21.971. But there are 12 sets of byclaws issued 
under the English Local Government Board, and a 
portion of one set would be covered by that return . 

— Then you must remember that there are very fre- 
quently five or six subjects grouped together 

21.972. {To Mr. Cotton.) You were, I believe, one 

of the Royal Commissioners who sat to consider the 
question of the boundaries of the city ot Dublin .— It 
was not a Royal Commission ; it was a commission 
issued by the Duke of Marlborough as Lord-Lieu- 
tenant. „ , 

21.973. But you were one of tne commissioners, 
were you not ? — Yes. 

21.974. That commission reported very strongly, 

I believe, on the urgent necessity for extending the 
boundaries of the city ?— It reported as to the advisa- 
bility of it, certainly ; it was strongly in favour ot it. 

21.975. Was one of the reasons why that recom- 
mendation was made the greater power for sanitary 
improvements which the extended municipality would 
have ? — Yes, that was one of the elements. 

21.976. There was evidence given that the labouring 
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classes were congregated in the nominal city, was 
there not? — There was evidence given that the la- 
bourers lived in the city and worked in the Rathmines 
and suburban townships. 

21.977. And that the city had to carry out schemes, 
at its own expense, for the improvement, so far as 
practicable, of the condition of these labouring classes 
towards which the adjoining districts, which profited 
by their labour, contributed nothing ? — Yes ; we 
thought that they ought to contribute. 

21.978. Similarly, with regard to the provision 
of hospitals? — It was the same in the matter of 
hospitals. 

21.979. And also in the ease of the fire brigade ? — 
That did not concern the artizan class ; but it was 
another element in the consideration that they ought 
all to be under one jurisdiction. 

21.980. There was also a good deal of evidence 
given, was there not, as to the inequality of taxation ? 
— Yes, there was a great deal of evidence given with 
regard to that. 

21.981. To the effect that the city was over taxed, 
while the other districts did not contribute their fair 
proportion ? — Yes ; and there was also a great deal 
of evidence given as to the relative valuations ; that 
the city was under valued, and that the townships 
were fully valued. 

21.982. In consequence of all these matters, you 
reported, did you not, that an extension of the 
franchise so as to make the nominal city of Dublin 
co-terminous with the real urban population was 
required for the general benefit of the community? — 
Yes, we reported in favour of that. 

21.983. Is there any power in any local body to 
carry out that recommendation ? — There is a power 
for towns, under the Towns Improvement Act, to 
apply for an extension of the franchise ; but in the 
case of the city of Dublin I could not say whether 
there is any such power. 

21.984. ( To Mr. Monahan.') Would any local 
body have the power to put that recommendation into 
operation? — Do you mean to include the suburban 
districts ? 

21.985. I mean to promote a Bill for that purpose ? 
— My impression is that there is no such power ; you 
would have to go to Parliament to carry it out. 

21.986. That is what I ask ; is there any power 
to go to Parliament ?— Any one can go to Parliament. 
If you mean at the expense of the local rates, it would 
be perfectly competent for a Bill to be introduced into 
Parliament to carry out an object of that sort. You 
are aware, of course, that the Dublin Improvement 
Act of 1849 is not a local Act; it is a general public 
statute ; and in dealing with that it would be 
necessary to proceed in the same way, by introducing 
a Bill into Parliament as a public Act. 

21.987. What I asked is this: is there any power 
in auy local authority which is interested in this 
subject to endeavour of its own initiation to promote 
a Bill in Parliament ? It is in the power of course of 
any individual member of Parliament to initiate a 
Bill and to carry it, if he can get the House to pass it, 
but have the local antliorities, who need not neces- 
sarily be members of Parliament (although some of 
them may occasionally chance to be so), any power in 
themselves to initiate legislation in order to carry out 
the recommendations of that commission ? — No, I do 
not think they have. 

21.988. They are helpless? — Well, they have not 
that power. 

21.989. And no local body has made any effort 
to carry out those recommendations ? — Not that I am 
aware of. 

21.990. {To Mr. Cotton.) Have you anything to say 
on that point ? — I should mention that in the case of 
two towns in the north of Ireland the commissioners 
applied under the Towns Improvement Act of 1854 
to the Local Government Board for an extension under 
that Act, but the extension was not made. It is only 
under that Act, so far as I know, that there is any 
such power. 



21.991. That would be to take in a portion of a 
rural district, would it not ? — Yes. 

21.992. But that would not apply in this case 
where it would be a proposition to take in other 
urban districts ? — It was on the same grounds. 

21.993. {To Mr. Monahan.) What do yon say 
about that ? — There is express power under the 
Public Health Act to enlarge the boundaries of an 
urban district, but I do not think it would enable 
them to annex another urban district. 

21.994. Or even to take a portion of it ? — I think 
not. 

21.995. {To Dr. Mac Cube.) I do not know whether 
you are prepared to give the Commission any evidence 
as regards the valuation, but I am anxious to learn 
the effect upon the housing of the working classes of 
the present system of valuation in Dublin. I think 
there was some evidence given, was there not, before 
one of the commissions which sat here, as to the 
unequal way in which taxation pressed in Dublin ; to 
the effect that in the poorer districts of the city, where 
the poor live, the rating was proportionately higher 
than in the wealthier districts of the city. 1 am sure 
that such evidence was given before one of the com- 
missions. Can you give us any information on that 
point ?— Very possibly such evidence may have been 
given before some inquiry in which Mr. Cotton and I 
were jointly associated, but I have no recollection of 
the figures at this moment, nor could I say at what 
inquiry it was given. I know that the subject has 
been very often referred to. 

21.996. You have given evidence to-day that five 
persons owned 1,100 tenement houses between them ? 
—Yes ; that was stated in evidence before the Royal 
Commission in 1879 ; but I cannot give you the par- 
ticulars of those houses at this moment. I think that 
very probably the officers of the corporation will be 
prepared to give evidence with regard to that. 

21.997. ( Sir Richard Cross to Mr. Monahan.) 
Could you inform me what is the tenure of land in 
Dublin as a rule ; is it freehold or leasehold ? — It 
is very difficult to answer that question ; it varies so 
much. I know from my own experience that the title 
to plots of land is always extremely complicated in 
Dublin. 

21.998. Are there any large estates in Dublin as 
there are in London where there are, as you know, 
very large landowners, like the Dukes of Portland and 
Bedford ?— Lord Filzwilliam has a large estate in the 
part of the town where I live. 

21.999. Is that in a good or bad part of the town ? 
— That is in a good part of the town, and Lord Pem- 
broke has a very large property in Merrion Square, 
and that part of the city. 

22.000. But that is a good part; I am speaking 
principally of the bad and indifferent parts of the city 
where the poor dwell ?— I am told that Lord Meath 
has a very large property, but I do not know the 
particulars of it myself. 

22.001. Is all that leasehold property ? — I could 
not say. I have no doubt that there are leases, and 
probably middlemen too ; but I do not know with 
sufficient accuracy to be able to speak positively. 

22.002. Would you say that that was the rule in 
Dublin ? — Yes, I am certain it is the rule that houses 
are nearly all held under leases. 

22.003. Can you speak as to the freeholds in Dub- 
lin?— I cannot speak with any confidence on the 
subject. 

22.004. ( To Mr. Wodsworth.) You stated that in 
the case of the Plunket Street scheme the land was 
let to a building society — the Artizans’ Dwellings 
Company— for 200 years, at a rent of 140/. a year, 
and that there was a condition in the lease that the 
rents were to vary from 2s. 6d. to 65. ; that is so, is 
it not ? — Yes, that is so. 

22.005. Are those rents higher or lower than the 
ordinary rents for the same kind of houses in the 
same place? — I should think they must be about the 
same ; but I have not any practical knowledge with 
regard to that. 
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22 006. You have spoken also about the apathy 
of the local authorities, I think ? — That was in refer- 
ence to the small number of eases in which the Act 
of 1866 had been put in operation. 

22 007. Have you any reason to believe that on the 
boards of those local authorities there are persons who 
are themselves the owners of bad and insanitary 
al . eas ? — That is exceedingly probable; it is more 
than likely. . . , „ t , 

22 008. You cannot say that it is the facv, but you 
think it is very likely ? — I do. A great deal of evi- 
dence on that subject was given before the Boundary 
Commissioners as to the town commissioners owning 
property themselves, which to a great extent frus- 
trated the operation of the Act. 

22.009. {Mr. Jesse Collin gs to Mr. Monahan.) You 
mentioned four kinds of local government in Ireland ; 
how many corporate towns or municipal boroughs are 
t li ere ?_I think there are about 12 or 13 ; I do not 
like to state it positively. 

22.010. Do you know how many there are under 
the other three Acts ? — I should not like to state the 
thing from memory, because 1 might make a mistake 
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but there is a useful publication called Thom’s Direc- Mapother. 



22.024. Were there in any other case?— There 
were in the Plunket Street area ; that is the only one 
of which I have any knowledge. 

22.025. The corporation, you say, did impose con- 
ditions with regard to rent in the Plunket Street area? 

— Yes, in order that the cottages might be let at such 
a rent as the people could afford to pay, I understand. 

22.026. As a rule, are the medical officers appointed 
by the corporate bodies of those four different kinds C. P. Cotton, 
that you have named ? — No, they are elected by the M. Inst. C.E. 
boards of guardians. 

22.027. Is that so in municipal corporations ?- 
Yes, it is the same in that case. 

22 028. They are not elected by the corporation ? — 

They are elected medical officers of dispensary districts, 
and they become ex officio medical officers of health 
under the Public Health Act. 

22,029. {The Chairman.) You do not mean, do 
you, that Dr. Cameron, the superintendent medical 
officer of Dublin, is elected in that way ?— No. He is 
called superintendent medical officer of health of the 
city of Dublin ; the consulting sanitary officer is Dr. 



23 May 1885. 



tory, and a table in that book will show you the name 
of every town under each of the Acts, with its popu- 
lation. . . ,. 

22,011. In regard to the rating qualification ot 
burgesses, is it necessary that each burgess or each 
elector should pay his own rates, or might they be 



compounded for by the landlord ?— As a general rule lings ’b 



22.030. What do you call the same official in Cork 
or Waterford, is he called the superintendent medical 
officer of health ? — In Waterford he is called consulting 
medical officer ; in Cork, superintendent medical officer 
of health. 

22.031. That is the official to whom Mr. Jesse Col- 



tlie occupier must, be rated always, unless the premises 
are valued at or. under 47. 

22.012. But if they are rated under 107. with regard 
to corporate boroughs, and under 57. and 47. with 
regard to other corporate bodies, then, as I under- 
stand from you, they would have no votes ? — Quite 
so ; they have no votes. 

22.013. But although they have no votes they have 
to pay rates ? — No doubt. 

22.014. So that in Ireland, to a large extent, we 
find this state of things: that a certain number of 
people are rated for sums of money to be expended 
for various purposes over which expenditure they have 
no control ? — That is so, no doubt. 

22.015. The great bulk of the people in Dublin, 
for instance, so far as numbers are concerned, are 
rated for the expenses of local government, but they 
have no voice in the election of the corporate body 
who spend those rates ? — That is so. 

22.016. Does that give rise to any feeling of diffi- 
culty on the part of the people, who are thus rated 
for an expenditure over which they have no control ? 

X have no doubt that it does in some cases; but one 

hesitates to express a positive opinion. 

22.017. A question was asked by Mr. Gray 



referri 



a his question. 



22.032. {Mr. Jesse Collings .) Taking the 13 or 14 
municipal corporations, or whatever the number may 
be, as a rule is there a medical officer of health in 
those corporations appointed in each case by the town 
council ? — In almost every urban sanitary district 
there is a superintendent medical officer of health, or 
consulting sanitary officer specially appointed; there 
are 35 such, and in almost every rural sanitary district 
there is a consulting sanitary officer or superintendent 
medical officer of health. 

22.033. Then may I take it that in all these muni- 
cipal corporations there is a medical officer of health 
appointed by the town council ? — That is the case. 

22.034. Do you happen to know whether, as a rule, 
the medical officer of health gives the whole of his 
time to his duties in the large boroughs ? No, cer- 
tainly not; he only acts when he is called upon to 
do so. 

22.035. In fact, he is an ordinary practitioner ?— - 
Yes ; and when there is any matter that requires his 
advice he is consulted. 

22.036. Would that be the case in such towns as 
Dublin and Belfast, and the larger boroughs? — It 



reply to y»ir« stated that probably so.he of 22,037. In your opinion, would it- not tahgw » 
those people who are interested in bad property find iu the case of large boroughs the medical officei of 
seats on the corporations ?— So I have heard. health gave the whole of lus time to the business . 

^mrSeeing that it is that class of men only who The duties are ^kled mnongst the seve^ d.spensaiy 
elect the governing bodies, would not that evil be done officers, who are so numei ous that 
away with if all ratepayers, no matter what the size sary to haw 
of their houses might be, had the election of the 



«• body ? — No doubt it would. 

22.019. In other words, '-if the area was a wider one, 
that would meet the case ? — Quite so. 

22.020. {To Mr. Wodsivorth.) You stated, I think, 
that the land in the Coombe area of Dublin was let to 
the Artizans’ Dwellings Company; was that land let 
at its full commercial value, or was it let at a price 
that was regulated by the object for which it was to 
be used?— I believe it was let for its full commercial 

" 22,021. And I think you stated that it was let at a 
perpetual lease ? — I cannot say as to its being let in 
perpetuity ; it was let at a rent of 2007. ajyear. 



scarcely neces- 

iaj .v iuuu who should give his time exclu- 
.„ ,-ely to them ; but the case of Dublin is exceptional. 

22.038. {Mr. Lyulph Stanley .) Do you find that 
the local authorities are generally anxious to improve 
the dwellings of the poor, or do you have to put 
pressure upon them with regard to that ? — I should 
say that generally there is much anxiety in that 
respect, and there has no doubt been some improve- 
ment in the last 10 or 12 years throughout the country. 

22.039. But would you say that there are still in 
Ireland a large number of habitations which are really 
not fit for human occupation ? — That is so, no doubt. 

22.040. Do you think that the poverty of the towns 
is a serious element in that matter ? — It is a very 
important clement; they cannot afford to improve 



22.022. Was not the fee simple sold? — No, I should them, in plain language. „ .. 

«. ay n ot 22,041. Do you think that there is a strong leeling 

22.023. Were there any restrictions with regard to generally amongst the ratepayers .that -.the rates : should 

rent P-Not as to the Coombe area. be kept down, even at the expense oi^ sanitary 
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improvement ? — I have not observed any intervention 
on the part of the ratepayers ; but that may be the 
case. 

22,042. You have not noticed, at any rate, when 
elections come round that the candidates elected arc 
those who promise to keep down the rates, rather than 

The witues 



SING OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 

those who promise to support improvement schemes ? 
— There may be an under current of that description, 
but it has not appeared on the Surface. 

22,04-3. (Sir Richard Cross.) Is there much interest 
taken in the elections to these local authorities ? — Yes 
a great deal ; especially in Dublin. 

is withdrew. 
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Mr. Ai.DEit.MAN William Meagher, M.P. ; Professor Charles A. Cameron, M.D., F.R.C.S.I. ; 
Mr. John Beveridge ; Mr. Parke Neville, C.E. ; Mr. Spencer Harty, examined. 



22.044. ( The Chairman to Dr. Cameron.) You are 
superintendent medical officer of health for the city of 
Dublin ? — I am. 

22.045. (To Mr. Beveridge.) You are town clerk 
of Dublin ? — I am. 

22.046. (To Alderman Meagher.) You are chair- 
man of the sanitary committee ? — Yes. 

22.047. (To Mr. Neville.) You are city engineer ? 
— I am. 

22.048. (To Mr. Spencer Harty.) And you are 
assistant engineer ? — I am. 

22.049. (To Dr. Cameron.) You are vice-presi- 
dent of the Royal College of Surgeons, vice-president of 
the Institute of Chemistry of Great Britain ; you have 
been public analyst for Dublin since 1862, medical 
officer of health since 1874, superintendent medical 
officer of health since 1880 ; and you have been exe- 
cutive officer of health and chief of the sanitary 
department of the corporation since 1882 ? — I have. 

22.050. You have taken special interest, I believe, 
in the subject of the homes of the working classes ; 
and since 1880, in which year your powers were in- 
creased, you have devoted most of your time to 
attempts to render the dwellings of the poor more 
healthy and more comfortable ? — That is so. 

22.051. You have prepared, I believe, printed 
papers for the information of the Commission, showing 
the defective state of the tenement houses in Dublin 
and the high rents charged for them ? — I have. 

22.052. Have you copies of them to circulate ? — • 
There were copies sent to the different members of 
the Commission. I have one copy to submit now 
formally (producing it). 

22.053. The first paper is on the subject of the 
homes of the working classes in Dublin, is it not ? — • 
It is. 

22.054. And the secoud is a statement showing the 
house accommodation of the labourers employed in the 
sanitary department of the corporation ? — Yes ; they 
were all specially prepared for the use of this Commis- 

22.055. You give the rents paid for the rooms and 
the earnings of the labourers and their families? — 
Yes. 

22.056. The third is a reprint of an article on the 
homes of the poor by yourself, which appeared in the 
“ Pall Mall Gazette ” in 1883 ? — Yes, and a memo- 
randum was sent to the Commission yesterday on the 
Acts in force in Dublin in relation to ruinous and 
unhealthy dwellings. 

22.057. You submit also a paper on the Town 
Labourers Dwellings Act, which you read at the 
meeting of the Social Science Congress held in Dublin 
in the year 1881, and a paper on the hygiene of Irish 
national schools ? — Yes. 

22.058. The defects of the Dublin tenements are, I 
believe, that the houses are very old ; that the wood- 
work is decayed, so that it is not easy to keep them in 
a cleanly state ; that the floors frequently make a con- 
siderable angle with the horizon owing to the subsi- 
dence of one of the walls ; that the floors are rough 
and worm-eaten, and often so patched that the patclTes 
project above the general level of the floor, thereby 
preventing the proper cleansing of the floors ; that the 
windows are frequently without pulleys to the sashes, 
and that they are also frequently composed of ill-fitting 
sashes, which in stormy weather permit the wind to 
blow freely into the rooms ; that the panes are often 
patched or broken ; that the staircases are often dark, 



ill-ventilated, dilapidated, and too steep ; that the 
approach to the yard of the house is frequently so 
difficult that the tenants prefer the more convenient 
access to the street, and empty their slops into the 
street during the absence of the police ; that the sani- 
tary accommodation is defective, one privy or water- 
closet being common to a dozen families, and being 
often situated in some such objectionable situation, as 
the area or kitchen, there being no yards in which to 
place them ; that the basement storeys, which have 
been cleared of their tenants through the action of the 
corporation, have become in many cases very filthy ; 
that the yards are rarely asphalted or concreted ; that 
their clay surfaces are often very damp, and the 
children who use the yards as playgrounds are liable 
to suffer from the dampness, especially when they are 
unshod, as is very often the case ; that too many 
families inhabit the same house, and use a common 
staircase, and that when scarlet fever, measles, or 
typhus occurs in such a house it is peculiarly liable 
to spread from room to room ? — That is so. 

22.059. Is there much typhus in Dublin ? — There 
is always a little, but it has not for many years 
assumed the proportions of an epidemic. 

22.060. You have never been able to stamp it out? 
— Not quite ; but the virulence of the disease has 
been sensibly lessened, and the terrific epidemics of 
typhus fever which during many centuries every 
four or five years almost decimated Dublin have 
almost ceased during the last few years. 

22.061. It is rarely that the owners or tenants of 
tenement houses provide for their proper cleansing ? — 
Yes, very rarely. 

22.062. In some cases the tenants pay 2d. or 3d. 
per week, do they not, towards the cost of keeping 
the houses clean ? — That is the case in the better 
class of tenement houses. 

22.063. But there are very few tenement houses 
that are kept reasonably clean, and a large proportion 
of the tenement houses have open street doors, so 
that night or day any one can enter the house ? — That 
is so. 



22.064. That leads of course to a filthy condition 
of things ? — Yes. 

22.065. And the intrusion of objectionable persons ? 

22.066. (Mr. Samuel Morley.) You mean persons 
who do not belong to the house ? — Yes. 

22.067. (The Chairman.) The cottages and houses 
which are constructed on the plan of the larger 
buildings of the Artizans’ Dwellings Company are 
of course less exposed to the intrusion of vagrants 
or strangers who may desire to use the sanitary 
accommodation of houses to which they have no 
claim ? — Yes, their doors are generally kept closed, and 
the tenants have keys, but those are exceptions. 

22.068. In Dublin, as in some other cities, there are 
corner houses and other houses which have no space 
at the rear in which to place a closet or a dust-bin ?— 
That is the case. When the places were formerly 
occupied by a single family it was possible to keep 
them in proper order, but now that they have been 
converted into tenement houses, occupied sometimes 
by eight families, it is very difficult to provide for the 
storage of the effete matter from eight tenements 
when there is no yard. 

22.069. Those houses are commonly very badly 
ventilated, and the closets are occasionally offensive, 
are they not ? — Yes. 
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22 070. It is a very difficult problem, of course, to 
know what to do with the converted houses, houses 
which have formerly been occupied by a single family, 
but which are now converted into houses occupied by 
a great number of tenants ? — That is one of the most 
embarrassing problems that we have to deal with. It 
is a terrible sacrifice of property to condemn a bouse 
which is in pretty good repair. 

22,071. If they are ill-ventilated and insanitary you 
close 'them ? — We have no hesitation then in closing 

22 072. The cleansing of the yards and the sanitary 
offices of the tenement houses has recently been under- 
taken by the cleansing committee of the corporation, 
has it not ?— It has. 

22.073. You had previously frequently urged tne 
importance of that measure, and you believe that as a 
means of preventing the spread of certain forms of 
contagious disease it is a very important measure ? I 
have frequently stated that I thought the houses would 
not be kept in proper condition, with regard to cleanli- 
ness, unless the work was done by the corporation. 

22.074. The expense involved is of course consider- 
able ? — A very large expense is incurred. I. may state 
that it was Mr. Gray who caused that enormous reform 
to be carried out of cleansing the yards. 

22.075. When lie was chairman of the sanitary 

committee ?— Yes. I may say that I think tins is 
one of the greatest reforms that have been effected in 
this city. . 

22.076. The corporation have put in force the 
domestic scavenging clause of the Public Health Act, 
which provides that the ashpits shall be cleansed by 
the corporation without charge ? — They have ; and a 
rate has been imposed for the purpose. 

22.077. There have been an immense number of 
three and four-storied houses of the better class in 
Dublin, each originally intended for one family, con- 
verted into tenement houses, have there not ?— -That 
has been the fate of the majority of the houses in the 
older parts of the city— nearly the whole of them, I 

22 073. At the date of the census of 1881 there 
were residing within the city of Dublin just under 
250,000 people, and at that date the number of 
inhabited houses was a little over 24,000, was it 



22.087. Then a great number of stables and coach- 
houses have been converted into dwellings, I believe ? 

Yes ; that arises from the fact that different classes 

of persons now occupy the houses, and the people in 
the front houses no longer keep vehicles. 

22.088. Before the year 1866 nothing worth men- 
tioning was done, I believe, in the way of inspecting 
the dwellings of the working classes? — Literally 
nothing. 

22.089. There was only one inspector of nuisances 
for the whole of Dublin, was there ? — Only one, and 
he had other duties of a totally opposite character to 
perform. 

22.090. In 1866 a staff consisting of sergeants and 
constables of the metropolitan police force was 
organised by the late Sir John Gray ? — That was so. 

22.091. They were employed partly in the detec- 
tion of nuisances, but also in the way of promoting 
the repair of dilapidated houses, were they not ?— Pre- 
cisely so. 

22 092. In 1879 you were appointed superinten- 
dent' medical officer of health, and you acquired 
additional powers ? — I did. 

22 093. And you proceeded to employ the powers 
in reference to houses unfit for human habitation ? — 
Yes. I may mention that in that year I was con- 
stituted the head of the sanitary department on the 
suo-o-estion of Mr. Gray, so as to give increased 
efficiency to the working of the department, and have 
the whole of the working through one head. 

22.094. Up to that date about 30 houses only had 
been detenanted and closed ? — Only 30. 

22.095. And you commenced then a systematic 
inspection of tenant houses, and you found a great 
number of them unfit for human habitation ? — A very 
large number. 

22.096. Some you thought were capable of being 
repaired, but a great many by reason of tlieir con- 
fined situation were incapable of being improved ? 
That was so. 

22.097. Proceedings were instituted then to have 
them closed, and between the 31st of August 1879, 
and the 31st of December 1880, 602 houses were 
detenanted and closed? — Yes. 

22 098. Up to the end of 1884 the number closed 
amounted to 1,857, did it not? — That is so. 

22,099. And there were also closed 530 cellar 
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22.079. ' So that the average number of persons in 
each house was over 10 ? — 10 '3. 

22.080. That rate is very much in excess, is it not, 
of the ordinary rate in great English towns ?— There 
is no town in England with such a rate. 

22.081. There are only two towns in England in 
which there are more than 7’2 persons per house ?— 
Only two. I do not take in Scotland, because tene- 
ments there are on a different principle. 

22.082. Then you have a great number of people 
living in single rooms, have you not ?— The largest 
proportion of the inhabitants of Dublin live in single 
rooms. 

22.083. The Scotch census shows for all the towns 
in Scotland the number of people living in single 
rooms, but the Irish census does not ?— It does not. 
The sanitary survey that was made in Dublin is the 
only survey of that kind. We carried out that on our 
own account. 

22.084. Can you state the number of families in 
Dublin living in single rooms now ? — There are about 
32,000 families out of about 54,000. That is stated 
in the printed paper which I prepared on the homes 
of the working classes in Dublin. 

22.085. The yards and gardens of a great number 
of houses have been built upon, and the back houses 
are very often rows of small cabins built ; in the 
gardens, and constituting very unhealthy dwellings ? — 
Precisely so. 

22.086. The houses which have been deprived by 
those erections of their open spaces at the back have 
been rendered unhealthy as dwellings in some cases ? 
— They have; they have been deprived of sunlight 
to a great extent, and of the freer circulation of air. 



dwellings ? — Yes. . . 

22.100. I believe that at present no cellar is in- 
habited as a separate tenement ? — I do not think there 
is any. We have not recently found any. 

22. 1 01. That statement is, 1 believe, contradicted by 
some persons ; but that is your opinion ?— That is my 
opinion. There are no cellar dwellings that come 
within the provisions of the Act of Parliament. 

22 102. And you think that probably, as this Com- 
mission have found in other places, confusion arises 
from the persons who detect those dwellings being 
unaware of the conditions of the law ? — 1 recscl ly. 
I include under the head of cellar dwellings an 
ordinary kitchen if it is used as a dwelling. I think 
I may challenge that statement that there is a cc lai 
dwelling under the provisions of the Act ot 1 arlia- 
ment now inhabited as a separate tenement. 



22.103. Do you think that the present provisions 
-ith regard to cellar dwellings are sufficient, or do 
ou think that the law ought to go further?— I think 
list the law relating to dwellings is most ample. 

22.104. Many of the houses that you have closed 

avebeen rebuilt or extensively repaired, and been 
e-opened ; but the majority of them have fallen into 
, ruinous state, or have been pulled down ?— 1 am not 
, repared to say the precise proportion which have 
ieen repaired, but certainly more than one third wi 
[ever be re-opened again. They have been eithci 
ntirely taken down, or they are under such eondi- 
ions as regards site that we shall never consent 
heir being re-opened. T - 

22.105. Do you proceed under the Public Health 

let? — Invariably. , 

22.106. Have you a local Act? — We have a veij 

B 3 
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good local Act with regard to ruinous dwellings, a 
much better Act than the Act commonly called 
Torrens’ Act, upon which I have submitted a special 
memorandum: IVc have tried to use it and found it 

unworkable. 

22.107. You have not tried to use it, have you, since 
the amending Act of 1882 ?— We have not. 

22.108. Has your attention been called to the 
amending Act ? — It has ; but I do not think that 
removes the difficulties of working the Act. 

22.109. Of course you are aware that those Acts 
are worked to a certain extent in London ?— I have 
heard that they have been worked with great difficulty 
in London ; but Dublin is peculiarity circumstanced 
with regard to the great number of the owners of 
houses, and I have stated the great difficulty, almost 
amounting to au impossibility, that there is of apply- 
ing it in Dublin where wo have sometimes six owners 
of one house. It might take about three years’ pro- 
ceedings to gel: a house re-constructed. 

22.110. What are the main provisions of your local 
Act which you consider bear upon this question ? — 
The sanitary authority can, after a very short notice, 
cause a house to be repaired under the Towns Im- 
provement Act ; and if a house is in a ruinous state 
(evidence I believe will be given with regard to that 
by Mr. ; Neville) the [lord mayor can go in and 
summarily eject the inhabitants ; and he frequently 
does so. If the house is in such a bad state that it is 
likely to tumble down the lord mayor has power at 
once to summarily turn out every oue in it, at the 
request of the engineer ; but he must attend per- 
sonally for that purpose. 

22.111. Is that in a very old Act ?— It is not a very 
old Act. I believe it is the Act of 1864 ; it is a local 
Act. 

22.112. The lord mayor has to attend himself in 
person ? — Yes. 

22.113. (To Mr. Spencer Harty.) Do you know of 
any similar provision anywhere else ? — I do not. It 
is the Dublin Improvement Act of 1864. 

22.114. Is it put in force? — Constantly. (Dr. 
Cameron.) It was put in force the other day. (Mr. 
Spencer Harty.) It is the 27 & 28 Viet. c. 305. (Dr. 
Cameron.) In order to save the valuable time of the 
Commission I have shown in the memorandum the 
powers that we have under the Dublin Improvement 
Act, 1849, which is a local and “ particular ” Act, I may 
say arising out of the Towns Improvement Act, 1847. 
Then with regard to the defective sanitary accom- 
modation of the Dublin tenement houses, I suppose 
Dublin a few years ago was in a worse condition than 
probably any town in the United Kingdom in that 
respect. 

22.115. There were about 1,500 houses that had no 
closet of any kind, were there not ? — That was so. 

22.116. And the tenement houses were altogether 
without them ? — A great number of them were. 

22.117. Where there were privies they were gene- 
rally in a dilapidated slate, and they communicated 
with the ashpits, did they not ? — Almost invariably. 

22.118. And those ashpits were not provided with 
roofs and the contents therefore were rendered fluid by 
rainwater and gave off very offensive smells ? — Very 
offensive. 

22.1 19. The pits were mere excavations which per- 
mitted the escape of the offensive liquid contents into 
the sewer which became saturated with one of the 
most deadly forms of organic matter ? — Precisely'. 

22.120. There has been a great deal of work under- 
taken during the last four years, has there not, in the 
abolition of the worst of the privies? — I may say that 
these are now nearly all removed, and waterclosets 
have been substituted. 

22.121. In the year 1882 you had them all ex- 
amined, had you not ? — Every house in Dublin, from 
Dublin Castle down to the smallest cottage was ex- 
amined. 

22.122. You found over 15,000 waterclosets and 
11,000 privies, did you not ? — Yes. 

22.123. People are gradually becoming accustomed 



to waterclosets, and are becoming careful in the use 
of them? — They are. At first they abused them 
very much, I think more from ignorance than from 
design. 

22.124. Whatever may be the case with English 
towns the situation of Dublin makes it easy to carry 
off sewage by the watercloset system, does it not ?— 
Undoubtedly ; the situation of the city is well adapted 
for the water carriage of excreta. 

22.125. What decline in the death-rate has there 
been in your time? — The statistics of Dublin were 
rather inaccurately collected a few years ago. The 
rate formerly was represented to be lower than it 
really was. It was found that for many years the 
burials exceeded the number of registered deaths by 
about 11 per cent. Owing to the improvement in flic 
law all the deaths are now registered, so that the burials 
now no longer exceed the number of registered deaths, 
which of course makes the death-rate now apparently 
greater, even supposing the same number of persons 
die now as died 10 or 11 or 12 years ago. But, 
making all allowance for that, there has certainly been 
an improvement in the sanitary state of Dublin, and 
more especially in regard to those diseases that are 
termed filth diseases there has been a decided im- 
provement. With regard to what are called constitu- 
tional diseases, such as kidney diseases and diseases of 
the lungs, I believe that there has not been any very 
great improvement. The causes which produce those 
diseases are to a great extent beyond the power of 
sanitary authorities to deal with, arising as they do 
from poverty, intemperance, and want of clothing, but 
there is undoubtedly a great decrease in the mortality 
from filth diseases. Our death-rate is on the average 
about 26 per 1,000, which is somewhat higher than 
the death-rate which prevails in English towns ; but 
it is a great deal lower than the death-rate which pre- 
vails in continental towns, in German and Italian 
towns, for instance. 

22.126. Can you state the death-rate of the last 
four or five years ? — Lt varies from 28 to 26 per 1,000. 
The death-rate in 1873 was 26' 1 ; in 1874 it was 
26-00; in 1875 it was 27 ’00 ; in 1876 it was 25-7 ; 
in 1877 it was 25-00 ; and in 1878 it was 29 "5 ; then 
it rose to 35 "7 in 1879; that is the year when we 
commenced operations. 

22.127. Was there an epidemic of typhus that 
year? — No, there was not; but there was a high 
death-rate from all causes, more especially from 
measles and scarlet fever. In this year, 1879, we 
began to deal seriously with the tenement houses. In 
the next year the new Act came into force with regard 
to the registration of burials and deaths, making it 
obligatory upon all persons concerned with burials to 
notify them to the authorities, and therefore there 
was a corrected death-rate from that time, and the 
difference of 11 per cent, nominally between the 
burials and the registered deaths disappeared. Then, 
starting with what we may call our unhealthy years, 
the death-rate in 1878 was 29 -5, and in 1879, 35-7 ; 
the next year, 1880, it was 35 -00; then in 1881 it 
was 27 -00; in 1882 it was 27-6; in 1883 it was 
29-8; and last year it was 26- 1; so that the yearly 
average from 1873 to 1882 was 28 -9. 

22.128. The corporation obtained a loan of 1,0001. 
with which to construct the sanitary accommodation 
of the tenement houses, the owners of which were 
unable or unwilling to do the work themselves? — 
Yes ; we are using that money at the present time to 
enforce the construction of waterclosets. 

22.129. With the exception of Birmingham, Dublin 
is the only town which has done that, I think ? — So 
far as I am aware, that is so. 

22.130. You think, do you not, that the corporation 
would do well to provide dwellings for their own 
labourers? — I have a rooted conviction that that is 
what ought to be done. 

22.131. You yourself would be willing to go further, 
and see the corporation undertake housing itself, 
would you not ? — Undoubtedly, for a certain class 
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only; that is, the lowest class, not for well-paid 

22,132. Several thousand persons in Dublin of 
course reside in tenements, the weekly rents of which 
are very low, and a great number reside in tenements 
the rents of which are less than 2s. per week ? — A 
n-reat number ; Is. Qd. per week is a very common 
rent. 

22 133. And you know that there are some as low 
as 8ci. per week ?— Yes, I saw one the other day. 

22.134. ( Mr. Samuel Morley.) Of course that is 
only for a single room? — Yes ; and as much as 3 s.6d. 
and 3s. 9d. is given for a single room. 

22.135. ( The Chairman.) Looking at the very 
high rents that are paid in Dublin, how is it that the 
working classes crowd into Dublin itself, the fact 
being notorious that even workmen ivho work in the 
richer suburbs of Dublin live in the city ? How do you 
explain their crowding into the city if the rents there 
are so high ?— Because, high as the rents are in the city, 
they are higher still in the suburbs. 

22.136. How does it happen that rents should be 
so very high in the suburbs ? — Because in Dublin the 
families who formerly each occupied a single house 
have, to a great extent, migrated to the suburbs, and 
the houses which they have vacated have been taken 
possession of by the lower classes. There are few 
old houses in the suburbs. 

22.137. If rents are so high as you describe for the 
working classes one would have supposed that the 
erection of workmen’s dwellings in the suburbs, sup- 
posing that there were no special causes to make 
living there very dear, would have paid both the 
people who erected them and the workmen who lived 
in them who would come in by rail or by tram, or by 
steam tramway ? — I should have thought so ; but the 
fact is that such cottages have not to any extent been 
built. A few have been built in the Pembroke town- 
ship ; and the Rathmines commissioners were lately 
before Parliament seeking power to erect artisans’ 
dwellings ; but, as a matter of fact, they were not 
erected. 

22.138. We found, for instance, when we were in 
Edinburgh, that the working classes were leaving the 
centre of the town and going to the suburbs to a very 
barge extent indeed, and that very excellent accom- 
modation was being provided for them in the suburbs. 
In Dublin, however, the converse appears to hold ; 
what is the cause of it?— I believe Dublin has been 
decaying in population for 30 or 40 years. There 
was a steady decay from 1841 to 1851, from 1851 to 
1861, and from 1861 to 1871. One year there was a 
decay of 12,000. 

22.139. Now there is a slight increase, is there 
not? — In the last decennial period there was an 
increase for the first time for 30 or 40 years ; but that 
increase was an increase altogether due to the very 
lowest class of persons ; whereas there was an abso- 
lute decrease in the number of persons belonging to 
the middle and upper classes. 

22.140. I thoroughly understand the fact, but I am 
trying to get at the explanation of it ? — I have not 
afforded any explanation, because I do not know why 
those cottages have not been built. There are no 
enterprising small contractors here. 

22.141. One cause that undoubtedly prevails in the 
metropolis of London is cheaper food in the city as 
contrasted with the suburbs. I do not know whether 
that would be the case here ? — It is rather cheaper in 
Dublin than it is in the suburbs. 

22.142. There is also another cause in London, and 
that is the earnings of the women of the family, and 
of the children ? — The -women are not employed so 
much in Dublin as they are in English towns. 

22.143. Of course where labourers go to live in 
the suburbs the head of the family alone earns wages, 
because the distance makes it impossible for the other 
members of the family to earn wages ? — There is 
very little woman-labour, so to speak, in Dublin. 

22.144. There are not many factories employing 
girls, are there ? — There are very few in which women 



are employed. There is only one in which there is Mr. Alderman 
any large number of women employed and that is the W. Meagher, 
cloth factory of Messrs. Guinness, where they employ i4ofes ’or 
women exclusively to the number of about 60. q ^ Camenm. 

22.145. ( Mr. Samuel Morley.) Is that a woollen " M.D., 
cloth manufactory ? — A woollen cloth manufactory. F.R.C.S.I., 

22.146. {Mr. Gray.) It has only been opened ' Mr. 
about a year, has it ? — Only about a year. It was J - Be ^ ul9e ’ 
intended to give employment to the wives and p n/eJiHe 
daughters of the men in Messrs. Guinness’ employ. C.E., 

I do not know of any other place of the kind. Mr. S. Rarty. 

22.147. ( The Chairman.) You have addressed 

many reports to the corporation urging the putting 23 Ma )' 1885 - 
in force of the Acts relating to the dwellings of 

artisans and labourers, have you not? — T have. 

22.148. And ultimately your suggestions were 
acted upon, and the Acts are partly in force ? — They 
are. 

22.149. The corporation have nob as yet them- 
selves built dwellings under the provisions of any of 
the Acts, but they have decided on a scheme for the 
erection of a block of artisans’ and labourers’ dwell- 
ings themselves on one of the city estates, have they 
no t ? — They have. Plans have been prepared. 

22.150. You do not think it necessary to obtain 
further parliamentary powers for dealing with un- 
healthy houses ? — I think the powers existing uuder 
the Public Health Act are simply terrific. There is 
one clause in that Act which provides that any place 
which is a nuisance or injurious to health may be 
dealt with, and that is one of those small but com- 
prehensive clauses which permits almost anything to 
bo done under it. You ai - e not encumbered by any 
technicalities whatever, and under that Act of Parlia- 
ment we can do almost everything. 

22.151. But you think that increased powers are 
required to deal with houses which on being closed 
are allowed by their owners to become dilapidated ? 

— Yes, we want power with regard to that point ; and 
I especially refer to that in the printed memorandum 
which has been submitted to you. 

22.152. For instance, in the case of houses which 
upon being closed become receptacles for filth ? — One 
of the members of this Commission, who is not. here 
to-day, lately went through Dublin and was quite 
surprised at the number of those houses, and expressed 
his regret that they were allowed to remain in that 
state. They are eyesores and places in which filth 
is deposited. We have no ready means of dealing 
with houses of that kind. 

22.153. (Mr. Samuel Morley.) Are there many 
such horrible houses as you speak of, where all sorts 
of things are deposited ? — Where a house is not fit 
for habitation, either by reason of defective sanitary 
accommodation or from want of proper attention gets 
into a dilapidated state, we notify to the owner to put 
it in a proper state of repair, and give him 14 days 
to do it in ; and if he refuses or neglects to do that, 
we issue a summons against him before a police 
magistrate, and the police magistrate then invariably 
makes an order to have the house detenanted and 
closed unless the works are done ; and if the owner 
still refuses to do anything then a summons is taken 
out, and that may be heard within seven days, and 
he is fined or perhaps imprisoned for not obeying 
this order. If nothing is then done we proceed our- 
selves and serve notices upon the individual tenants, 
and they are ejected and the houses are closed. 

I do not think that any further legislation is required 
with regard to those points ; but having once closed 
a house then it becomes a difficulty how to dispose 
of it. 

22.154. ( The Chairman .) You think that further 
legislation is required for dealing with derelict houses ? 

— Yes. Mr. Torrens’ Act is perfectly unworkable in 
Dublin. Our own Dublin Improvement Act is incom- 
parably superior. 

22.155. (To Mr. Beveridge.) You consider, I be- 
lieve, that the artisan and labouring population of 
Dublin is abnormally large, and forms an exceptionally 
high per-centage of the population as compared with 

B 4 
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other towns ?— Yes ; that matter has been referred to 
very strongly in two Reports which have been already 
presented to Parliament. One of those is the Report 
of the Royal Commission on the Sewage, Drainage, 
&c. of Dublin, presented in 1880, and the other that 
of the Municipal Boundaries Commission, presented in 
1881 . In the Report on the Sewage and Drainage of 
Dublin, on pages 21 and 28, there are some very 
strong passages referring to this matter. 

22.156. With regard to your building byelaws m 
Dublin, do you require any qualification in your sur- 
veyors ? — The building byelaws are under the super- 

23 May 1885. intendence of the city architect. That officer, since 

the passing of the Public Health Act, has been annually 

elected, at a salary of 500/. a year ; he is a qualified 
architect, and under him there are two building sur- 
veyors, who are qualified persons, and who watch the 
progress of every building from the time the founda- 
tion is excavated. Plans must be lodged with the city 
architect under these byelaws. These appointments 
were not dreamt of before the passing of the Public 
Health Act, but on the passing of the Public Health 
Act, after a very short time, it was found that the city 
architect could not be expected to supervise the erec- 
tion of all these buildings. It was therefore eventually 
decided to elect two building surveyors, and an exami- 
nation was held on papers prepared by the city engi- 
neer, by the city architect, and by Dr. Cameron, the 
medical officer of health; and the names of some 
seven persons who were considered to he qualified 
were reported to the town council, and out of those 
the town council selected two. 

22.157. You have also taken careful steps, have you 
not, to select your superintendent of domestic scaven- 
ging? — Yes; it was found very difficult to get a 
qualified person for that purpose, and the attention of 
the corporation was called to the fact that such measures 
in the English towns in many instances led to an 
enormous expenditure. A deputation was therefore 
sent to visit r.he principal cities in England and in 
Scotland, and after very careful consideration an officer 
was selected who certainly possesses very high qualifi- 
cations. I doubt, if they could have got a better man 
if they had searched the kingdom for a year. 

22.158. (To Alderman Meagher.) What is the 
extent of your sanitary staff ; how many inspectors 
are there ?— Twenty-three is the number of the officers, 
and there are two other officers connected with the 
disinfecting department of the corporation. 

22.159. You have 23 sanitary inspectors ? — We 



22.160. That is a very large number. Do they 
give all their time to the work ? — All their time. I 
may state that on a recent occasion we had 16 in addi- 
tion to those. That was last year, when there was 
an apprehended invasion of cholera, so that we should 
have a more thorough inspection of the houses, and on 
the application of the medical officer of health for the 
city the corporation unanimously granted his request. 
We retained them for about six months. 

22.161. What are the salaries? — 24s. and 2os. a 
week, and clothing. 

22,1(52. What have those men been before ? — Nine 
of them are in the police. We entered into an arrange- 
ment with the Commissioners of police on the initia- 
tion of this Public Health Act, inasmuch as their 
uniform more or less suggested authority, and the 
people submitted to their suggestions and paid more 
attention to them. 

22.163. Do you dress the others who are not police 
in uniform ? — Yes, we do, but they have a special 
uniform. 

22.164. ( To Dr. Cameron.) What steps have been 
taken with regard to the inspection of houses let in 
lodgings (I am not speaking of common lodging-houses) 
under section 100 of the Public Health Act ? — The 
sanitary officers of each district have a list of the 
nightly lodging-houses. 

22.165. I am not speaking now of common lodging- 
houses, but of houses let in lodgings under section 
100 ? — Each officer has a certain district allotted to 



him, and he inspects the houses in that district 
periodically. Over him there is a district inspector, 
and over him again there is the general inspector for 
the city, who acts under me. He has to report upon 
the condition of those houses periodically. 

22.166. You have a register of them, I suppose? — 
We have the books to which I have already referred, 
which give an exact statistical account of every one 
of them, the number of people, the rents, and every- 
thing. 

22.167. What number of houses are registered in 
Dublin under section 100 of the Public Health Act ? 
— I cannot tell the number just now, but it i3 pretty 
large. 

22.168. Would you say that there are several 
thousands ? — I should say that including cottages there 
are 7,800. 

22.169. Does the number of those houses on your 
register tend to increase or is it pretty stationary ? — 
The number of registered houses in Dublin remains 
pretty much the same. 

22. 170. Do you fix in your byelaws a certain amount 
of cubic space per head ? — We allow 300 cubic feet of 
space per head. I would invite your attention, as 
you have asked that question, to the memorandum 
with regard to the dwellings of the 50 or 60 labourers 
in the service of the Public Health Committee. With 
a view of determining whether or not the cubical 
space was sufficient, I had the rooms of each house 
measured exactly, and we found that the cubical 
space was nearly double the minimum allowed by the 
byelaws under the Public Health Act ; so that there 
is no overcrowding in Dublin. I can say advisedly, 
from what I have read in the reports of medical 
officers of health of English towns, that although 
the evils of tenement houses are numerous, over- 
crowding is not one of them ; you will hardly find one 
case of overcrowding. 

22.171. You do not think that the high death-rate 
in Dublin is due to overcrowding? — Not to over- 
crowding in that sense. 

22.172. The population is very dense per acre, is 
it not ? — It is, but it is as dense in the buildings of 
the Artizans’ Dwellings Company, and even more so 
than in other parts of the city. The high death- 
rate arises from other causes — insanitary causes — from 
there being too many families living in one house, 
and too many persons in one large room ; so that the 
danger of communicating disease is increased. 

22.173. But it is not a question of air space ? — That 
is the reason why we cannot deal so well with those 
places ; we cannot clear out the dwellings when we 
find that there is sufficient cubical space. We find 
12 families occupying 12 rooms, but the law does not 
allow us to clear them out if each person has 300 
cubic feet of space. Sometimes they have 500 or 600 
cubic feet, whereas in English towns, where the 
dwellings are built specially for the working classes, 
and where the houses are necessarily small, there is 
very often overcrowding, and as little as 200 feet of 
space is very often the quantity. That is not the 
case in Dublin. 

22.174. (To Mr. Beveridge .) We have had a good 
deal of evidence from the official witnesses, and we 
shall have other evidence from a gentleman who is in 
the room now, as to the schemes of the corporation 
under Sir Richard Cross’ Acts ; but 1 think you can 
inform us as to the measures that have been taken by 
the corporation to provide dwellings for the poor in a 
neighbouring village ? — Yes, in the village of Bal- 
doyle, a sea-side village, within about four miles of 
Dublin. 

22.175. Will you state what has been done there ? 
— The property came into the hands of the corpora- 
tion in the year 1866, and it was found to be in a very 
dilapidated condition. The people were mostly fisher- 
men. They did not come under the Acts for dealing 
with labourers in towns, and the corporation found a 
difficulty in raising money for the purpose of pro- 
viding better accommodation for them. They decided 
eventually to allocate 1,000/. for the purpose, and they 
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built cottages there, which have since paid about 22,196. We have had it in evidence as regards Mr. Alderman 
31 per cent? on the outlay. In January 1881, when England that concrete would be a very good material W. Meagher, 
Mr! Dwyer Gray was lord mayor, he visited the if it were carefully watched at all times, but that the P M f P '’ 

place personally, and found a very wretched state of mixing is so very important that unless it is constantly cACamron 

things ; and he induced the corporation to again alio- watched there is a great tendency to scamp the work, ' m.D., ’ 

catena ’sum of 1,000/. in building new cottages ; and and the house may be built practically of mud ?— 1 The F.R.C.S.I., 
that has paid about 4 per cent. This last year, when Artisans’ Dwellings Company have a clerk of the J> Mr \. 

another committee of the corporation visited Baldoyle, works as well as their architect, and the clerk of the Beveredge, 

they again reported as to the very bad condition of works was on the ground the whole time. They have p jy^ille, 
the remaining portions of the village, and the corpora- a very respectable contractor erecting those buildings, C.E., 
tion decided to set apart 1,000/. last year, and 700/. and so far as I have seen myself I do not think there Mr. S.Harty. 

a year for three consecutive years, on additional has been any scamping upon them. I am well aware 

schemes for providing suitable accommodation for that bad concrete is a very bad thing and disintegrates 2 3 Ma y 188 5 - 
these poor people. They were induced to do this by very much. 

the fact that they had practically not lost upon the 22,197. If you can secure that the concrete is good, 
previous outlay. They found no other means of pro- it is a very cheap form of building P — It is. 
hiding these dwellings than the allocation of so much 22,198. I do not know whether you have ever 
of their current revenue to the purpose. visited Croydon and seen the concrete buildings there 

22.176. {To Mr. Neville.) You have been city that have been erected by Mr. Lassalls, the builder, of 

engineer for a Ion" time, I believe ? — Yes, for over Bunhill Row, or whether you have heard of his build- 
30 years. ' n S ? f have not. 

22.177. ( To Mr. Spencer Harty.) You have written 22,199. We have had Mr. Lassalls before us in 

a good deal upon the housing of the working classes, England, and he gave evidence that building in con- 
liave you not ? — Yes. Crete was extremely cheap. Your experience is 

22 178. How long have you been assistant en- similar to that of Mr. Lassalls’, that the system is 
gineer? For about 25 years. cheap, and that it has answered with you? — Cer- 

22.179. You read a paper last year before the Statis- tainly. 

tical and Social Inquiry Society 'of Ireland on the work- 22,200. Do the concrete buildings give satisfaction 
in<r 0 f the Artizans Dwellings Acts, as illustrated by to the tenants ?— They do. 

the Coombe area, did you not ?— 1 did. 22,201. What rent is received for the rooms which 

22.180. In that paper you recite at length there- have been built upon the Coombe area? — They 

port of the medical officer of the corporation on the receive 3s. 6d. and 4s. per week for the onc-storeyed 
subject of the high death-rate and the very insanitary cottages, and 6s. and 7s. for the four-roomed two- 
condition of that area ? — Yes. ' storeyed houses, and os. 3 el. for three-roomed houses. 

22.181. Then you recite also the report of Mr. 22,202. flow far are those dwellings occupied by 
Neville the city engineer (who is here present), and tenants holding several rooms, and how far are they 
you recite the action of the public health committee occupied by single-room tenants ? — I could not 
of the corporation, of which Mr. Dwyer Gray was exactly state that. 

chairman ?— Yes ; Mr. Gray initiated the whole 22,203. Do the company let any of their rooms as 
scheme. single rooms ? — No, the houses are all let to one 

22.182. Yon went in that paper into the question tenant, but in some cases there is sub-letting. 

of trade disturbance and the rates allowed by juries 22,204. And the company do not prevent that ?— 
for trade disturbance, did you not ?— Yes. I think not ; but I know as a fact that there is sub- 

22.183. One person was awarded by a jury 350/. letting in some cases. 

for the value of the premises and 250/. for trade dis- 22,205. We have it in evidence that more people 
turbance ; and you show in your paper that that hare been housed on this area than were displaced ? — 
person suffered no loss ? — No loss at all, because he That is so. 

opened again immediately within two or three doors. 22,206. But how far are they the same people ox- 

22 184. Who was the arbitrator ? — Mr. Posnett. people of the same class as the displaced persons ? — 

22J85. But your complaint is not against the arbi- They are of a very much improved class, 

tration but against the action of the jury ?— My 22,207. In fact, you have got rid of the very poor 

complaint is against the action of the jury. and yon have put in people belonging to the better 

22 186. Another pei-son who was awarded 7/. 10s. class of artizans ? — Yes, and they come in from the 

by the arbitrator was awarded by the jury 150/. and immediate neighboui-hood ; 107 from streets within 

•>ot 15/. costs ? Yes. half a mile radius, 53 from streets immediately 

& 22,187. Another person who had been awarded 10/. adjoining, 25 from the north side of the city, and 17 

by the arbitrator received from a jury 90/. and 15/. from the suburbs. 

costs ? —That was so. 22,208. {Sir Richard Cross.) What became of the 

22.188. Another person who had beeix awarded pooi-er persons who were displaced ? — The pooi-er 

1/. 19s. by the arbiti-ator received from the jury 40/. class of people got into the houses that the others 

and 10/. costs ? — That is so. vacated, so that there has been a sort of gradual 

22.189. Then the cost was enormously increased by levelling-up. 

the effect of the traverses before juries? — It was in- 22,209. ( The Chairman.) Then the general effect 
creased 120 per cent. was good ? — Yes, it is an improvement. 

22.190. Do you know the amending Act of 1882 ? 22,210. (Sir Richard Cross.) There was a general 

— Yes. rise all round ? — Yes. 

22.191. That Act meets some of these difficulties, 22,211. ( The Chairman.) How far was the dis- 

docs it not ? — It does. placement gradual ? What happened when you cleared 

22.192. And therefore your complaint is i-ather the area? — The people readily found tenements in 

against what occurred before that Act was passed other places. I think also they got six weeks’ rent 
than against what might occur or probably would from the arbitrator, and I think that acted as an 
occur now ?• — Yes. impetus and assistance to them in finding other places. 

22.193. In the new cottages that have been built 22,212. The cost of this scheme to the cox-poi-ation 

upon the area couci-ete has been very largely used, has has not been very great, I think? — It has cost 
it not ? — It has. 24,000/. 

22.194. Is that the only case within your experience 22.213. I think you have stated in your paper 

where concrete has been lax-gely used for artizans’ that i’or the sum of one seventh of a penny in the 
dwellings? — It is. pound the corporation have cleared one of the slums 

22.195. Has the use of it been successful ? — Very of Dublin of its pest houses, fever and cholera spots, 

much so. " filthy yards, &c., and have given the former xuhabi- 

o 18894. C 
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Mr. Alderman tants the chance of improved dwellings in other 
w - Meagher, pj aces j n the city ? — Yes. 

Prf' 22,214. In spite of the large sums awarded by the 

C. A. Cameron, juries the net result on the whole has been satis- 
M.D., factory ? — It has. 

F.R.C.S.I., 22,215. What do you consider to be the class of 

Mr . _ dwellings most suitable for the working classes? — 

e Mr' Je ’ The cotta " c dwelling is certainly the most suitable 
P. Neville, in Dublin. 

C.E., 22,216. Do you mean a ground floor and an upper 

Mr. S. Hatty, floor ? — Yes, two-storied cottages. 

22,217. What do you consider to be the class of 

23 May 1885. wor i;j n g people or labourers in Dublin who are most 
in need of the accommodation ? — The very poor. 

22.218. And I suppose the very poor are not able 
to live at any considerable distance from their work ? 
— They are not. 

22.219. (Sir Richard Cross.) What do you call 
the very poor ; what sort of wages do those men get ? 
— The average wages are about 13s. or 14s. per week, 
and they are very irregular. 

22.220. (Mr. Jesse Collings.) That is the amount 
when they are in work, I suppose ? — That is when 
they are in work. There are some wages in Dublin 
as low as 12s. per week. 

22.221. (Mr. Samuel Mor ley.) And the work is 
precarious too, I suppose ? — Yes. 

22.222. Have you in Dublin anything analogous to 
London dock labourers ? — We have quay porters here, 
and they earn from 20s. to 25s. per week. 

22.223. And do they have pretty steady work ? — 
Yes. There is in Dublin a very inferior class to 
that. 

22.224. (The Chairman.) I suppose the rents in 
Dublin in the case of tenement houses are chiefly 
received by middlemen? — Yes. 

22.225. And there is a very great difference, is there 
not, between the amount that is paid for the house and 
the amount that is obtained for the house room by 
room ? — A great difference. 

22.226. Do you think those middlemen make high 
profits ? — They do, undoubtedly ; they are the parties 
who make all the profit. 

22.227. Do you think they should be. held respon- 
sible for the condition of the houses ? — Yes, I think 
they should be held responsible ; and I certainly would 
give an option to the head landlord that in the case of 
the failure of those middlemen to do what is necessary 
he should be able to step in, because I think it is a 
great hardship upon a man that his property should 
be destroyed and that he should ultimately lose his 
rents, as has been the case, I believe, in Dublin. 

22.228. (Mr. Jesse Collings to Dr. Cameron .) It 
appeal's from your evidence that overcrowding does 
not exist to any extent in Dublin. We should like to 
understand exactly what you mean by that. There 
are, according to your paper, nearly 55,000 families in 
Dublin ? — Yes. 

22.229. And out of these, 32,000 families in round 
figures live in 7,200 houses, representing about 48,000 
rooms ; that gives about a room and a half to a 
family ? — Yes. 

22.230. At what do you estimate the average num- 
ber of a family ? — At 4' 5 persons. 

22.231. That is a smaller number than we should 
take in London, for instance ? — Yes; I think the idea 
that the people in Dublin are more prolific than the 
people in English towns is quite unfounded; it is 
quite the contrary, the birth rate is low. 

22.232. Then your statement as to overcrowding is 
a comparative one ; you would not regard with satis- 
faction the continuance of the stale of housing the 
people iu Dublin ? — Quite the contrary. 

22.233. Then may we take it that when you say 
there is not overcrowding in Dublin, your statement 
is simply made with regard to Dublin as compared 
with other places ? — I wish to make that matter clear. 
What I mean by overcrowding is this. It might be 
stated that we allow more persons to live in a house 
than ought legally to live there. The minimal 
amount of space that each person must have by the 



byelaws in 300 cubic feet; if we find five or six 
people living in a room, each of them having less 
space than that minimal quantity, we serve a notice 
under the section for overcrowding. Now and then 
we find a case of the kind ; but there is not the same 
kind of overcrowding that we notice in English 
towns, where the rooms arc built specially for artisans. 
Here they are perhaps large drawing rooms of houses 
which were occupied at one time by people in good 
position. That is not a defect that we have to com- 
plain of in Dublin. 

22.234. We have similar houses in London and 
elsewhere, houses which were originally built for the 
families of people of a more wealthy class, but which 
are now let out in tenements ; but we understand 
overcrowding to involve many other evils besides 
want of air space ? — There is overcrowding in another 
way in Dublin, too many families living in one house, 
and too many persons living in one room, though eacli 
may have this minimal space of 300 feet. The law 
does not enable us to lake action as to a room, if 
there are five or six people in it, so long as each 
person has the minimal air space of 300 cubic feet. 

22.235. (The Chairman.) The law would enable 
you to fix your cubical space at more than 300 feet if 
you chose, with the consent of the Local Government 
Board ? — It would ; but as other authorities have not 
done that I do not see why we should do it. 

22.236. (Mr. Jesse Collings.) My object is to 
ascertain whether you regard this state of things in 
Dublin as satisfactory with regard to overcrowding, 
meaning by overcrowding not only deficiency of air, 
but all the evils belonging to putting a lot of people 
to live in the same room ? — Using the word in a more 
comprehensive sense, I think there is overcrowding in 
Dublin. Where more than two fifths of the people 
reside in one fourth of the houses there must be over- 
crowding. There are 32,000 families out of 54,000 
families residing in 7,200 out of 24,000 houses. 

22.237. That is to say, nearly two thirds of the 
people in Dublin live at the rate of a family in a room 
and a half? — That is so. There is no question at all 
about that. 

22.238. Let us take the broader and what you have 
termed the more comprehensive meaning of “ over- 
crowding,” that is to say, the evils brought about by 
a family living in one room, and deaths, confinements, 
and ordinary sicknesses ? — And people cook and work 
in and make workshops and living rooms of their bed- 
rooms. All operations are carried on in the one room, 
and, as you say, even confinements take place there. 

22.239. Taking those things into consideration, you 
would regard the state of things as being very un- 
satisfactory as regards overcrowding, undex-stood as wo 
have experienced it ? — Yes ; I consider it a deplorable 
thing when a family consisting of four or five persons 
of different sexes and various ages are obliged to live 
iu one room. I think that is opposed to every senti- 
ment of decency, besides being unhealthy. They arc 
all breathing the same air, and a great many persons 
have lungs that are more or less tainted, and no matter 
what the size of the room is it must be bad. 

22.240. And you would not consider any remedy 
satisfactory which contemplated a continuance of that 
state of things ? — Undoubtedly not. 

22.241. Did I correctly understand you to say that 
the corporation paid for the cleansing of courts and 
streets? — Yes, about 3,000/. per annum. Mr. Gray, 
when he was Chairman of the Public Health Com- 
mittee, although a great many objections were urged 
by many persons that it was opposed to all principles 
of political economy to clean tenements and yards, 
carried that point. My experience as health officer 
was, that where eight or ten persons were living in a 
house, and no man was responsible for the cleansing 
of the place, the work was done in a very perfunctory 
way ; and I very often suggested that the corporation 
should every morning cleanse the yards of the tene- 
ment houses and sec that the sanitary accommoda- 
tion was in a proper state ; and that was carried. 
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22.242. And you find that the ratepayers do not 
object? — There lias not been a solitary objection. It, 
costs .3,000/. a year, and it is extended now to almost 
all the tenement houses, and I hope that it will soon 
be extended to all of them. 

22.243. You stated that Dublin was very well 
situated for the water carriage of excreta, in other 
words, for the waterdoset system ? — Yes. 

22.244. As medical officer of health, do you approve 
of that system ? — I highly approve of any system 
which as speedily as possible gets rid of the excreta of 
the population, and I am utterly opposed to the storing 
of human excrement within a few feet of human, habi- 
tations. 

22.245. At the present time you turn it into your 
river? — We do. When once it has got into a large 
river like the Liffey, though it may be objectionable 
to the senses, I look upon the mischief done by it as 
being extremely small as compared with the mischief 
done° by storing excrement in the yards of small 
houses. The river, is, no doubt, a nuisance, and I 
should be glad to see the nuisance abated ; but that 
it sensibly affects the death-rate of Dublin I do not 
believe, nor does any sanitarian who is qualified to 
express an opinion upon the subject. 

22.246. How would you regard some quick removal 
system other than the waterdoset system ? — Do you 
mean if we had no water carriage system ? 

22.247. And no midden system, as we call it in 
England, but a quick removal system, as they have at 
Manchester and Birmingham ?— -Yes. I know the 
system of Manchester or Birmingham very well, and I 
have seen it in- operation ; what is called the pail 
system. The pails are removed every day in carts, 
and the contents are brought up to the works where 
they are partly manufactured into manure and partly 
burnt. 

22.248. How would you regard that system as com- 
pared with the present waterdoset system in Dublin ? 

I prefer the present waterdoset system, as being less 

expensive. The pail system is a very costly system. 

22.249. But putting aside the question of expense, 
and looking at it as a question of health, what do you 
say ? — Under any circumstances I prefer waterclosets 
where they are in yards. I always object to a water- 
closet in a house, unless it is a house in which there 
are servants to take care of it. I always object to 
have a waterdoset in any class of tenement house. 
We invariably have the waterdoset in the yard ; and 
even if it gets into a bad condition I do not think it 
docs any injury there ; I am altogether in favour 
of the waterdoset system as against even the pail 
system. 

22.250. Is that on the ground of expense ? — Partly 
on the ground of expense, and also on sanitary 
grounds. As a sanitarian I am one of the waterdoset 
school, and I prefer that expeditious and cleanly 
method of getting rid of the excrement. 

22.251. Is yours a tidal river ? — It is a tidal river, 
and unfortunately for about half the day the mouths 
of the sewers are sealed by tide gates, which open and 
close according to the tide. 

22.252. Does the excrementitious matter find its 
way into the sea ? — Undoubtedly. 

22.253. It does not remain permanently in the river ? 
— No ; the river is swept by the tide. The water 
rises 16 feet in parts of the river. 

22.254. You are in favour of the corporation housing 
the poor ? — I am. That is, I might say, a “ fad ” of 
mine, almost. 

22.255. Is your reason for being in favour of that 
that there is no other way in which rents can be kept 
down ? — There is no other way in which persons of 
the lower stratum of the population can be properly 
housed. Those persons who give the sanitarian the 
greatest amount of trouble, in whose houses I may 
say the fires of infectious diseases are kept smouldering, 
cannot pay rente which would enable ordinary land- 
lords, who merely look to the houses as a means of 
making an income, to keep those houses in a proper 
sanitary condition. Those persons pay Is. 6 <7. or Is. 



per week. No ordinary landlord can supply a house Mr. Alderman 
with a waterdoset and with proper yards and accom- W. Meagher, 
modation of that kind at a rent of Is. or Is. 6c/. per 
week. That is the stratum alone, I think, for whom c A Cameron 
the corporation ought to provide dwellings. Well ' m.D., ’ 

paid artisans and clerks and persons of that kind I F.R.C.S.I., 
would leave to the ordinary landlords or to the Arti- Mr. 
zans’ Dwellings Company. J Bridge, 

22.256. Then it is in order to avoid the action of p j^' eo m e 
middlemen and competition rents that you think the ' c.E., 
corporation should undertake that duty ? — 1 do. I Mr. S. Harty. 

have stated in my memorandum that I think it is a 

sound principle of political economy to provide for 23 May 1885. 
that class of the population by the municipality. 

22.257. (To Mr. Beveridge.) The water under- 
taking is in the hands of the corporation, is it not ? — 

Yes. 

22.258. Do you put the rates at such a figure as to 
return the corporation a profit, or do you keep the 
water rates so low as just to clear the expenses ? — At 
present we levy the full rate of Is. in the £ on occu- 
pied houses, and in addition to that there is a rate of 
3d. in the £ for the fire brigade and for sanitary pur- 
poses. The full rate is Is. 3c/., and up to the present 
time it has been levied. Possibly in the near future 
we may be able to reduce it a little. In addition to 
that we sell the water to all the outlying townships 
except one, and we charge a rate upon the valuation. 

That rate differs for the several townships. We' ai-e 
obliged if they want it to supply them with 20 gallons 
of water per head per day of the population. In 
addition to that we also derive a large revenue from 
supplying manufacturers with water, which is charged 
for according to a scale per so many thousand 
gallons. 

22.259. But does your balance sheet at the end of 
the year show any profit to the relief of the rates on 
the water undertaken as a whole ? — No, not as yet. 

22.260. Then your object is not to make a profit 
but to keep the water rate as low as possible ? — If we 
make a profit, as I hope we shall at no distant date, 
we shall at once reduce the rate. 

22.261. Do you compel all property owners to give 
a continuous supply of water to the houses, including 
tenement houses ? — We do. In a very large number 
of cases there is no water supply in the tenement 
houses. There are water fountains in the neighbour- 
hood. 

22.262. But have the corporation power to compel 
every owner of a tenement house or other house to 
give a supply of water to that house ? — 1 think so in 
the great majority of cases. 

22.263. Do they exercise that power ? — Yes. 

22.264. What does a penny rate bring in in your 
city ? — At present about 2,600/. a year. 

22.265. And what are your rates at the present 
time? — They are very high as compared with the 
rates in English towns. The commissioner of valua- 
tion would jk now what is the exact ratio. 

22.266. ( The Chairman.) If, as is the case I believe, 
your rate is on a basis which is very low as compared 
with the rental, it would affect the matter very much, 
would it not ?— It would affect it very much. I can 
put in a statement which I have prepared showing all 
the several rates levied since 1874. 

22.267. (Mr. Jesse Collings.) First of all what do 
you take off the rental in order to get at the ratal 
value ? — That would be supplied by the commissioner 
of valuation. 

22.268. What would your rates be in Dublin, in- 
cluding the poor rate ? — At the present time the rates, 
including the poor rate on the north side of the Liffey, 
which is in a different poor law union from the south 
side, amount to 9s. lid. in the £ ; and on the south 
side this year they amount to 9s. in the £■ 

22.269. Then leaving out the poor rate, what would 
the rates be ? — The municipal rates are 5s. 11<Z. in the 
£ for both districts. 

22.270. I understood from one of the witnesses that 
the corporation have been building some houses for 
the poorer classes which have paid 4 per cent., and 

C 2 
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Mr. Alderman that they were about to build others ? — They are 
W. Meagher, being built at the present time. That is at a seaside 
M.P village within a few miles of Dublin. 

CA°Cameion 22,271. Do the corporation collect the rents and 
M.D. ’ act as landlords in regard to these houses ? — They are 
F.R.C.S.I., the owners in fee and in occupation. 

Mr. 22,272. And they will keep the houses in their 

•A Beveridge, possession '? — Certainly. 

P Neville 22,273. And by that means they will be satisfied 
CE ' with a sufficient return to protect the ratepayers from 
Mr. S. if arty, loss, and if there is a profit, the profit will belong to 

the community ? — There is a profit on that estate. 

23 May 1885. One of the reasons that operated with the corporation 

was that as landlords they were receiving a very large 

profit annually, and that up to that period they or 
the previous tenants had not been allocating any sum 
to make proper repairs in those dwellings. I can put 
in a short report which -gives all the particulars of 
that case. It is No. 237 of the year 1883. 

22.274. You do not anticipate any difficulty what- 
ever in the management of that property ? — There is 
none. 

22.275. {To Mr. Spencer Marty.) With reference 
to the difficulties that you named with regard to the 
arbitrator and the compensation given by juries, do 
you think that that has had a deterrent effect on the 
carrying out by the corporation of improvement 
schemes ? — It has not had a deterrent effect upon the 
corporation. 

22.276. If there were an official arbitrator under 
the Local Government Board, say, whose decision 
should be final, and whose office was a judicial one, do 
you think that would be a better tribunal ? — I have 
no hesitation in saying that in my opinion it would. 

22.277. That would be better than a professional 
valuer who is employed this week by the corporation 
and who might be employed next week by one of the 
parties interested ? — Yes. 

22.278. You think that an official arbitrator would 
be a better tribunal ? — Yes. There have been some 
very curious cases in Dublin with regard to traverses 
before juries. I have been told by jurors themselves 
of eases in which they have simply put a certain sum 
on paper for each man, and then put the papers into a 
hat and mixed them up together and divided by 12. 

22.279. ( Sir Richard Cross.) Then you would 
approve of our recommendation, that the appeal should 
be done away with ? — I would. 

22.280. (Mr. Jesse Collings.) But, further than 
that, you recommend that the arbitrator should be an 
official one and not a professional valuator ? — Just so. 

22.281. You say that the cost to the corporation of 
this scheme on the Coombe area was 24,0002. ? — 
24,3762. 

22.282. Is that a net loss, or will they recoup any 
of it ? — They get a rental of 200 2. a year from the 
Artizans’ Dwellings Company, and they are recouped 
in another way by the increased rates which are 
received by the corporation. 

22.283. (Mr. Samuel Morley to Dr. Cameron.) We 
have heard a great deal about water just now ; I 
should be glad if I could get an opinion that is reliable 
as to the effect of other kinds of drink upon the 
poverty of Dublin. Does your observation enable you 
to say that the habit of drinking amongst certain 
classes of the poor adds to their poverty ? — If I answer 
in the affirmative I suppose I would only say what 
everyone says, that of course there is a great deal of 
intemperance amongst the poor of Dublin, as there is 
amongst the poor of other towns. 

22.284. At a meeting of the relieving officers of 
London they did not hesitate almost with unanimity 
to say that one fourth of the occupants of our work- 
houses in Loudon are there because of drink ; have 
you any similar opinion yourself as to Dublin? — I 
have an opinion that there is a great deal of intemper- 
ance amongst the working classes in Dublin. 

22.285. Without going into any detail, would you 
endeavour by some legislative interference to make 
men take more care of their families? — That is a 



question more for a moral philosopher than for a mere 
practical sanitarian. 

22.286. ( The Chairman.) The first time I saw you 
when I had the pleasure of meeting you many years 
ego, you gave some very strong evidence before a 
Committee of the House of Commons with regard to 
the harm done to the working classes of Dublin by 
the very bad character of the spirits they consumed ? 
— Yes. The question arose out of my examination 
as to the existence of adulteration in whiskey. I 
said that there was no such thing in Ireland as 
adulterated whiskey, but that in many places there 
was a very low class of whiskey, new fiery whiskey, 
containing what is called fusel oil, and that that kind 
of whiskey had a very bad effect upon health. 

22.287. (Mr. Samuel Morley.) You do not think 
that this is any mere sentimental matter, but that it 
is eminently practical ? — I think it is. 

22.288. We may talk about rates, and wages, and 
rents, and all conceivable questions, and no good will 
come of it if half a man’s wages are spent in drink? — 
If a man having 12. a week spends 10s. in drink it 
does not require any philosophy to como to the con- 
clusion that the result, as regards his family and liis 
dwelling, will be bad. 

22.289. Are you able to say that that practice does 
not obtain to an extent which interferes materially 
with the welfare of the working classes of Dublin ? — 
I have stated generally that there is a great deal of 
intemperance, but I have never gone into the question 
statistically as I have into the sanitary question. 

22.290. (Sir Richard Cross.) Do you think that 
the taste or habit of drinking is often stimulated 
amongst the poorer classes by the vitiated atmosphere 
which they breathe, and their consequent state of 
bodily depression ? — I think it is also stimulated by 
the extremely had food that they have. I now say 
advisedly, because it is a matter within my own obser- 
vation, and one to which I have given attention, that 
there is not a more under-fed population in the United 
Kingdom than the working classes of Dublin. Their 
food is bad and badly cooked, and when they do drink 
they drink very often on an empty stomach. An 
English labourer generally eats a good dinner before 
he drinks; but that is not the case with the Irish 
labourer. 

22.291. The condition in which a man finds himself 
rather leads him to take more stimulant? — Yes. On 
a cold, raw, wretched day he has very little clothing, 
and feeling wretched and miserable he has a craving 
for something to keep him warm. 

22.292. Have you found that much immorality goes 
on in houses where many people of dilierent sexes 
live in one room ? — I think there is a good deal of 
immorality in Dublin, as there is in all large towns 
where there is a dense population. 

22.293. I suppose we may take it that, as regards 
morality, Ireland is in a better condition than 
England? — Ireland stands A 1 in Europe, I should 
think, in that respect ; but in Dublin, as in all towns 
where there is intimate association of the sexes, and 
where, as I have already said, large numbers of per- 
sons are crowded into one room, of course there is 
more immorality than in the country districts. 

22.294. And you can distinctly trace that to over- 
crowding? — Yes. I say advisedly that there is a 
great deal of immorality in Dublin. Illegitimate 
births are almost unknown in the country, but in 
Dublin there is a large proportion of illegitimate 
births. 

22.295. As to these houses for the lowest classes 
which you think the municipality ought to provide, 
you agree that the municipality ought not to provide 
houses for the ordinary artizan ? — I have always been 
of that opinion. 

22.296. And that they should confine their action 
to the lowest class ? — Exactly so. 

22.297. Supposing that the municipality provided 
rooms at Is. or Is. Qd. per week as you propose, for 
what you call the lowest class, how are they to select 
the people who are to inhabit those places ? — I would 
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exclude all persons who were tradesmen, and I would 
admit all widows with children. That is easily 
ascertained. I would admit into those houses the 
porters employed in the smaller establishments whose 
earnings are about 10s. per week. I have made 
inquiry and I find that a very common rate of wages 
amongst a certain class of porters is from 8s. to 10s. 
per week. 

22.298. What distinction would you draw between 
giving a man clothing for his children or food for his 
wife and providing a house for him ; does it not tend 
to pauperise him ?— No more than it pauperises a 
medical student who is educated greatly at the expense 
of the State in a Queen’s College and gets his diploma 
at, perhaps, one fourth of the cost of his examination. 

22.299. Then if you give a house to a man at Is. 
per week, whereas other people could not get houses 
under 3s. or 3s. 6d. per week, you do not consider that 
you are giving him relief ? — I do not. 

22.300. How do you distinguish between giving 
him clothing and giving him a house, or any other 
necessary of life? — In the same way as the lower 
classes of the community can get their children edu- 
cated either for nothing or for a penny a week, or as 
persons of the poorer classes can get medical assist- 
ance and medicines without any expense whatever, 
and as I said before, as men can get an university 
education at the expense of the State, so as to fit 
them for a remunerative profession, so I say, if the 
houses of persons are a source of danger to us in this 
city, that in self-defence we are bound to keep those 
houses iii a proper state ; and I know of no way of 
doing that except by providing certain persons with 
accommodation, not in forma pauperis altogether, but 
by the corporation constructing those dwellings, and 
only allowing certain classes to occupy them. 

22.301. I understand your view, but you have not 
quite answered the point I put to you. How do you 
distinguish between providing a house at Is. per week 
below the market value and providing a certain family 
with clothing or food, because it is quite as necessary 
for the purposes of the community that a man should 
not starve, and that his children should not go about 
in absolute rags or nakedness, as that he should be 
properly housed ? What distinction do you draw 
between providing a house and providing food or 
clothino- ? — A man going about with insufficient cloth- 
ing would probably only injure himself, whereas if his 
house is in a filthy condition it may injure me, and as 
a means of protection I get his house put into a proper 
sanitary state. We are now spending the money of 
the ratepayers in cleansing the tenement houses, and 
upon that principle I would construct houses for that 
class of persons. At the same time I do not propose 
that a man should bo thereby pauperised. 

22.302. (To Mr. Beveridge.) 1 want to know about 
the condition of the tenure in Dublin ; is there much 
leasehold property or much freehold property in the 
poorer parts ? — I should think it is nearly all lease- 
hold property. 

22.303. Is it held in large estates ? — It is mostly 
split up into different tenures. The corporation itself 
has a very large amount of property in Dublin, the 
greater portion of which is held upon terminable 
leases for periods of 35 years and 75 years — 35 years 
in cases of repairing and 75 years in cases of re- 
building. 

22.304. Lord Meath litis a large property in Dublin, 
has he not? — Yes; for instance of that very Coombe 
area, one of the schemes carried out by the corpora- 
tion, he was the owner in fee, and he met the corpora- 
tion in the most amicable way ; his interests were 
very easily settled with ; but it was the leaseholders 
under him that caused the great difficulty. 

22.305. Can you or can you not trace the evils that 
exist in the poorer parts of Dublin to the system of 
leasehold tenure ? — It is possible, but the commis- 
sioner of valuation or his officers would give you more 
accurate information upon that point. 

22.306. Are you acquainted with the terms of the 
lease that is granted by the corporation of Dublin 



either in the Coombe area or the Plunkett Street Mr. Alderman 
area ? — Yes, I can put in a copy of that. W. Meagher, 

22.307. Will you be gooil enough to explain why 

the corporation did not sell the property out and out, q A Cameron 
and why they kept it as a lease for 200 years or ' m.D. ’ 
900 years ? — That matter was considered by the F.H.C.S.I., 
committee, and they put in certain clauses under Mr. 
which they bound the company to provide accom- Beveridge, 
modation for a certain number of artizans and p jy^oille 

labourers ; and in the event of their failing to carry c.E. ’ 
out what are practically the trusts under that clause Mr. S. Early. 
of course the corporation could resume possession. 

22.308. Have they the power to re-enter? — I think 23 May 1885. 
so. 1 can put in a printed copy of the lease if the 
Commission desire it. 

22.309. Did you bind them to let the accommoda- 
tion below the current market rate, or was the price 
of 2s. 6d. which was fixed about the current market 
rate in the neighbourhood ? — I do not think there 
was any fixed rate. 

22.310. (7'o Dr. Cameron.) We are told that 
under the lease the rents in the Plunkett Street area 
were to be from 2s. (id. to 6s., according to the 
number of rooms ; is that the ordinary average rate 
in that neighbourhood? — The houses differ altogether 
from the other houses ; the houses are old dilapidated 
filthy places, and considering the accommodation 
afforded, the rents are undoubtedly somewhat lower 
than the general rents in the locality. 

22.311. (To Mr. Beveridge.) Have you a copy of 
the report of that Artizans’ and Dwellings Company 
which has been established ? — No ; but Mr. Spencer 
will be examined before you and he will put in a 
copy of the report. (Dr. Cameron.) I have sent in 
a statement showing the valuation and the annual rent 
of 174 of those houses. 

22.312. ( Mr. Gi ay.) You were not able to explain 
to the Commission how it was that the working popu- 
lation in Dublin has not, as the working population 
of other great towns has shown a tendency of late to 
do, migrated to the suburbs. Dublin is, as we know 
by the map which has been handed in, surrounded by 
smaller independent municipalities; have any of those 
done anything, so far as you know, to encourage the 
erection of dwellings suitable for the working classes 
within their districts? — On the contrary, speaking of 
one township, the Pembroke township, the houses 
in which persons of that class generally resided were 
when the leases fell out usually pulled clown and 
better houses at a rental of 40?., or 50 /., or even 100/. 
a year erected in their places. 

22.313. The greater part of the Pembroke town- 
ship formerly belonged to the Corporation of Dublin, 
did it not? — It did. 

22.314. And the corporation still holds it, does it 
not ? — They are the nominal landlords still. 

22.315. Speaking generally, of course, and not of 
particular instances, your experience is that the 
authorities outside have not shown any great zeal in 
the encouragement of the erection of dwellings to 
which these working classes could migrate ? — The 
recent Bill which was before Parliament, promoted by 
the Rathmines Commissioners, and which was defeated 
by Lord Brabazon the other day, is the only Bill that 
I have ever known promoted with that object. 

22.316. That was to provide dwellings for their own 

labourers? — Yes. When the leases fall out in the 

suburbs, as I have already told you, the tendency is 
to take the houses down and build a superior class of 
dwellings. 

22.317. Is it not the ease that the landlords, who 
have control over the land in these outlying districts, 
lay down, as other landlords naturally do elsewhere, 
stringent conditions upon which they let their lands 
for building ?— Quite so ; especially in the Pembroke 
estate. 

22.318. They lay out the lands, and so on, and they 
lay down conditions, if they let a man a piece of 
ground, that he shall build a house at a certain price 
and under certain conditions, and so on ? — That is the 
invariable rule. 
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22,31!). Do yon think that they would be inclined 
to let their land Cor the erection of dwellings suitable 
for the working classes ?— That is the only case in 
which the landlords were even asked to do it, and in 
that ease the thing fell through. I do not know of 
any other case where they were asked to do it ; and I 
am quite sure that if they had been asked to do it 
they would not have let the ground for that pur- 
pose. 

22.320. Therefore the option is not open to the work- 
ing classes in Dublin to go outside the city, because they 
have no places to go to ? — It is not. They are coming 
in from the outside to the inside by reason of the 
destruction of their dwellings, and they are crowding 
into the city. I know from my own knowledge of the 
Pembroke township that a large number of the houses 
there that were occupied by the poor people have 
been taken down and the people have come into the 
city. 

22.321. Going down the London, Chatham, and 
Dover Railway the other day, in the suburbs of 
London, an estate was pointed out to me that had 
been laid out with workmen’s dwellings, and I was 
told by the chairman of the company, with whom I 
happened to be travelling, that they carry those work- 
men in and out for 2 d. per day ; that is to say, Is. per 
week ; are there any facilities of that kind in Dublin ; 
do the railway companies or any of the carrying com- 
panies in Dublin afford facilities of that class to the 
working classes to live outside, and to come into their 
work in the city at cheap rates ?- — They do to a certain 
extent. The Dublin and Kingstown Railway Com- 
pany have early and late trains for workmen, but 
that is more to bring them out to their work in the 
suburbs. They, have also what are called workmen’s 
trams in Dublin ; but they are designed specially to 
take the workmen out of Dublin into the suburbs in 
the morning and bring them back in the evening. 

22.322. In fact it is the reverse of the operation 
which I have described in London? — It is. (Mr. 
Beveridge.) The providing by the company of one 
workman’s car each way was insisted upon by the 
corporation. 

22.323. (To Dr. Cameron.) I think you have a 
good deal of knowledge with regard to the system of 
house farming in Dublin ? — I have. 

22.324. Is it the fact that a large number of houses 
are owned by individual house farmers in Dublin ? — 
A great number. A large number of houses in the 
older parts of the city are owned by families occupying 
good positions, some of them living in other countries. 
Jervis Street is owned by the representatives of Sir 
Christopher Jervis, who lived 200 years ago. Then 
Mr. Tankerville Chamberlayne, a well-known country 
gentleman, is the owner of a number of houses. Those 
houses have been let at very small rents to house 
jobbers, who live by screwing the largest amount of 
rent they can out of the tenants. The dispropor- 
tion between the rents which the actual owner of the 
house gets and the rents which these house jobbers 
get out of the tenants is sometimes as one to three. I 
have scheduled a number of houses, showing the 
terrific rents which are got out of these old houses. 

22.325. Would you mind giving us one or two 
instances ?- — Some of the houses are valued at 81. and 
let at 70 1. a year. 

22.326. It has been stated by former witnesses that 
five house jobbers in Dublin owned 1,100 houses 
between them ? — I think that is rather an over esti- 
mate ; but there is a large number. I have known 
a case where a man had two houses that were in a 
perfectly insanitary state, and we got a magistrate’s 
order to close them, and the man came to me and 
said “ It is a cruel thing closing these two houses.” 
I said “they are quite unfit for human habitation.” 
“ Well,” said he, “ I will have to go into the poor- 
“ house if they arc closed.” I said “ I cannot help 
« that ; you ought to get some other occupation.” 
I-Ie, was a mere year-to-year man; he had not even a 
lease. lie took two houses and he and his large 
family lived upon the produce of those two small 



tenement houses. I said “ that is not. the way to make 
“ a living; you ought to have some other employment 
“ than screwing raekreuts out of your unfortunate 
“ tenants.” The real owners of many of the houses 
get very little out of them, and as for the middlemen, 
whom I look upon as the curse of Dublin, even the 
rents which they undertake to pay they sometimes 
do not pay. Then there is another great hardship ; 
one of these middlemen takes a house on a 21 years’ 
lease ; ho pays 12/. a year rent, and he gets 40/. or 
50/. from the tenants, and yet, if we want structural 
alterations done, we cannot even make that man pay 
for the expense of the structural alterations ; and we 
make the head landlord pay, perhaps, 25/. or 30/. for 
putting in a water closet, all for the benefit of this 
middleman. We have no hold upon him at all. 
When we enforcestructuralimprovements in houses I say 
that every one who has a beneficiary interest in the 
houses should be made to contribute to the expense of 
putting them in a proper state. I have known land- 
lords have to pay so much money in improving their 
houses that for three or four years the rent altogether 
went in that direction ; whereas in the meantime the 
middleman got his full rent. 

22.327. Have you any information as to the valua- 
tion for the purposes of taxation of thos6 houses for 
which the occupiers have to pay such large rents ? — 
Yes, I have got the valuation recently from official 
sources of 175 of them. It shows that the rent is in 
round numbers about three times the valuation. 

22.328. So that these house jobbers do not pay a 
reasonable contribution towards the local burdens ? — 
They do not. 

22.329. Although they are the main cause of (he 
heavy sanitary expenditure ? — Yes. 

22.330. They cause considerably more than the 
average expenditure and they contribute a great deal 
less in proportion ? — Yes. 

22.331. Has your investigation into the valuation 
question shown you that in the poorer districts of the 
city the valuation, apart from the excessive rents 
derived from those houses by exceptional means is 
proportionately lower than the valuation in the 
wealthier parts of the city' ? — It has. One reason why 
houses are sometimes unlet in the decaying parts of 
the city is that the valuation is excessive, and persons 
do not like taking those places because the valuation 
is too high ; the letting value and the actual valuation 
are much the same ; whereas in other parts of the city, 
for instance, in my own case, I pay a rent which is 
one third greater than the valuation. In Gardiner 
Street, for example, the houses are valued at a rate 
that no one would now give for them ; and the result 
is that they are rapidly becoming tenement houses. 

22.332. In the poorer streets the valuation ap- 
proaches the rackreut and in the wealthier streets it 
is one third less ? — Yes. The valuation is in excess 
of some of the rents that are obtaiued from those 
houses. 

22.333. In the business parts of the city, say, for 
instance, in places where the great insurance offices, 
and banks, and such like, are situated — Westmoreland 
Street, College Green, Grafton Street — and places 
where the houses are not occupied as residences, but 
as places of business, have you any knowledge of the 
proportion that the valuation would bear to the real 
rents ? — I think the valuation there might be, perhaps, 
raised. The valuation in some of the best parts of 
the city does not appear to be much more than the 
valuation of the same kind of houses in a private 
street would be, although there are very fine houses 
in the bast parts of Dublin valued at 100/. or 150/. a 
year, which is very small. 

22.334. Is the net result this : that the wealthier 
and more valuable portions of the city do not con- 
tribute a just proportion to the taxation ? — That is 
my opinion. I. think that in the north, as a whole, 
which is a decaying part of the city, the valuation is 
rather high, and the south part is very much under- 
valued. 
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22 335. With reference to your sanitary staff, up to 
within a year or two ago I believe your sanitary staff 
was composed altogether of the Dublin Metropolitan 
police force ?— Exclusively. ' 

1 22 336. You have now changed it somewhat, but 
yon have still nine members of the police force on 
your sanitary staff ? — We have. 

22,337. And the balance of the 23 are civilians . — 
They are civilians. 

22 338. Do you pay the Government lor tnose 
police ? — We do. , 

22.339. At what rate do you pay them i — We pay 

half their salaries. 

22.340. Used you not to pay one third r — We got a 

recoupment upon a certain portion of them, as sanitary 
officers: . „ 

22 341. But you get recoupment in any case lor 
your * sanitary officers, do you not? — No, only for a 
certain proportion of them. The reason why we have 
such a number is simply because the Corporation ot 
Dublin did voluntarily what they need not have done 
if they had not wished to do it. 

22.342. For all your sanitary officers you get the 
usual recoupment that every sanitary authority gets 
for its sanitary officers ? — We do not. Dublin had at 
the time of the passing of the Public Health Act a 
certain number of sanitary officers, and we get 
recoupment upon their salaries, where 
those that have been appointed since 

22.343. But that is a question between yourselves 
and the Local Government Board, and the question of 
what the sanitary police arc does not enter into the 
consideration ?- — Not in the slightest. 

22 344. With regard to your relations, not with the 
Local Government Board but with the executive, you 
have to pay to the executive, have you not, in that 
sense the full salary of all these policemen ?— Yes. 

22 345. You have to pay for the cost of their 
uniforms and everything at the full charge ? — In the 
case of those that we had previously to the passing of 
the Act we have to pay the full charge. 

22.346. Does not Dublin also pay for the police ? — 
It pays a large proportion, not the whole. I think 
the amount is about 38,000/. a year. ( Mr. Beveridge.) 
Pawnbrokers are taxed to the amount of 100/. a 
year, and there are carriage licenses and other matters 
which bring in 6,000/. a year in aid of the police. 

22.347. {Mr. Lyulph Stanley.) Did you not say 
that a penny' rate brought in 2,600/. a year ? — Yes. 

22.348. {Mr. Jesse Callings.) The police rate is 
8d. in the £, is it not ?— The police rate is 8 d. in 
the £. 

22.349. Half of the Government’s subvention ? — 
Yes. {Dr. Cameron .) The police force costs about 
120,000/. a year. 

22.350. {Mr. Gray.) You first pay 8c/. in the .£ 

directly for the police ? — Yes. , 

22.351. Do you then pay a certain sum which is 
levied on the pawnbrokers in Dublin ? — Yes, and on 
the hackney carriage licenses. 

22.352. You get some 4,000/. from the pawn- 
brokers ? — 5,000/. 

22.353. And you have a certain sum which is paid 
on the hackney carriages ? — Yes. 

22.354. If that was all levied by a direct tax, what 
poundage rate would it represent? — I have a printed 
tabic which I can put in which will show the cost. 

22.355. {To Dr. Cameron.) Although Dublin pay 
one fourth of the amount that is levied for the police 



22.359. In those towns, I presume, the municipality Mr.Aldcrn 
therefore can practically, if they think Jit, use every W. Meagh 
policeman as a sanitary officer ? — Yes. 

22.360. But here you only have such a number as 
you think fit to pay for that special purpose ? — That 
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22.361. Do you think that your work would be 

lightened if the system in Dublin were assimilated to ^ 
that of other towns in the United Kingdom ? — If the p jy e ^ni e> 
police were all directly under the control of the c.E., 
municipality, and sanitary duties were assigned to Mr. S. Marty, 
the individual police, that would bring about a greatly - — - 

improved state of things. Theoretically the ordinary 2 3 Ma ? 188 5 ~ 
police are supposed to prevent people from throwing 
slops, and so on, into the streets, but practically they 
do not do so. 

22.362. Supposing that you went up to a police- 
man, and complained to him of his neglect of sanitary 
duty, what would he say to you ? — He would probably 
take me into custody for interfering with his duty. 

{Alderman Meagher.) The sanitary authority of the 
corporation have frequently waited upon the Commis- 
missioners of Police in order that they might impress 
upon them the necessity of preventing persons throw- 
ing refuse upon the streets. I have frequently in my 
own experience seen boys open a water hydrant and 

•ers aiiu we uc, ^ let the water flow about the streets and damage the 
•hereas in the case of footway, and I have seen people throwing litter upon 
the roadways ; and inasmuch as the police are not at 
all accountable to the corporation, they take no notice 
of theso things. But I must say that the Commis- 
sioners of Police have always, on the representation 
of the corporation, told them that they would quicken 
the action of the constables in matters of this sort. 

22 363. But has any practical improvement ever 
resulted from that ?— For a very short time things 
would improve, and then it would all be forgotten. 

22.364. Are you of opinion, as an experienced 

member of the corporation, that you could maintain 
your own police for Is. 4 d. in the h ? I think we 
could. . 

22.365. ( Mr. Samuel Morley to Dr. Cameron.) 

Without at all impugning the character of the police, 
are they, as a rule, of a class quite fit to undertake a 
duty of that kind?— -I think they are. 1 have the 
very highest opinion of the police. As a rule they 
are men who are incapable of being bribed. I re- 
member once or twice persons were prosecuted for 
attempting to bribe them. 

22.366. What are their wages? — About 60s. per 

week. . . . . 

22.367. I have known cases in which they have 

been appointed to inspect public-houses, for instance, 
where it has answered the purpose of the publican 
to put two or three sovereigns into the hands ol a 
policeman to shut his eyes and ears ; and they are not 
always above the temptation ? — No ; but I believe m 
Dublin they are above temptation in that way. Ihey 
might have their price like everybody, but it must be 
something enormous. One man was sent to prison 
for three months for attempting to bribe one of our 
inspectors; he put a ol. note into the inspectors 
hand, and the inspector brought it to me, and he 
reported the case, and the man was prosecuted, and 
sent to prison for three months. . 

22.368. {Mr. Gray.) You were asked with refer- 
ence to the existence of immorality in Dublin; of 
course we all know that there is plenty ol immorality 

Dublin, as there is elsewhere. Dur : ~~ “ 



■gain tor tl.cse amitaiy policemen ?— It 
quaiuted 



it pays 

22.356. You are very well acquainted with the 
municipal system in operation in towns in England, 
such as Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, and so 
on ? — Yes, I am. I take a great interest in the 
subject. 

22.357. In those towns the police are altogether 
under the control of the municipality, are they not? — 
They are. 

22.358. They are both controlled and paid for by 
the municipality ? — They are. 



a the c 



dition of affairs in London it was elicited that a cer- 
tain amount of the more terrible forms of immorality 
existed, and they were attributed by some witnesses 
to the single-room system. Do you think there : m 
much incest or any immorality of that class in dudiiii • 
—No ; 1 most certainly think that (and id is a matter 
that I have given some attention to) what are called 
unnatural crimes of every kind are held in pecuhai 
abhorrence by the lowest class in Dublin. 1 l . uuk 
those unnatural offences are less likely to occui . b 
the very lowest classes of the population than \ 
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Mr. Alderman amongst other classes. Anything opposed to natural 
W. Meagher, practices appears to be looked upon with great aver- 
;KP., s j 011 amongst the lowest class. To say that incest or 

C A Cameron anything of that kind never did occur would be say- 
M.D., ’ iug what is contrary to the experience of all ages ; 

F.R.C.S.I., but that anything like that is common in Dublin I do 
Mr. no t believe. 

J. Beveridge, 22,369. ( To Mr. Beveridge.) As to the effect of 
P. Neville tlie hmited boundary upon the matter which we are 
C.E., ’ now investigating, we have had it in evidence that one 
Mr. S. iiarty. of its effects has been to squeeze into the city the bulk 

of the working class population, although their occu- 

23 May 1885. pation may take them outside the city during the day ; 
' nre there, in your opinion, any other effects of the 

restricted boundaries of the city which bear upon this 
question:' — There are a great many considerations 
bearing upon that, as set forth in the Report of the 
Municipal Boundaries Commission. That commis- 
sion very strongly recommended upon all general 
grounds that the boundaries should be extended so as 
to take in what is really the modern city of Dublin. 
At present the artizans and labourers of the whole of 
that modern city are concentrated within the existing 
municipal boundary, so that all the obligations that 
they bring with them in the way of medical relief or 
contributions of the city to reformatories and indus- 
trial schools, and all that kind of thing, really fall 
upon the persons who hold property within the exist- 
ing municipal boundary. 

22.370. All the hospitals are situated within the 
municipal boundary, are they not ? — All the hospitals 
arc within the boundary, with the exception of two 
outside, to which the corporation gives grants. 

22.371. Does the corporation give considerable 
grants to those hospitals out of the municipal funds ? 
— Yes, about 4,600/. a year. 

22.372. Speaking from your personal knowledge, 
while there is an immigration of the poorer classes 
into Dublin, is there an emigration of the wealthier 
classes, from the inside to the outside, for instance, 
from Dublin to Pembroke? — It is pointed out in the 
Report of the Boundary Commission that that, process 
has been going on for years. In fact, both commis- 
sions pointed out that the depopulation of Dublin of 
the better classes has been going on for a great num- 
ber of years, and the result was that the better houses 
became vacant and are now tenanted by the working 
class population. The Municipal Boundaries Com- 
mission in summing up their recommendations upon 
the subject stated, that in their opinion the extension 
of the bouudary had been deferred too long ; but al- 
though that commission reported in 1881 nothing has 
yet been done. It is out of the power of the corpora- 
tion to promote a Bill for that purpose, because we 
have no powers, such as those possessed by English 
municipalities, to apply the funds of the city in pro- 
moting Bills in Parliament. If a Bill such as that 
which you have endeavoured to get through the House 
this session were passed of course it would leave the 
municipality free to move in the matter. Meanwhile 
it is not open to the municipality to do that. Several 
representations have been made to the Government, 
and in 1883 a memorial was presented, a copy of which 
I can put in (it is very brief) which summarises the 
main recommendations of both those commissions. It 
is paper No. 228 of 1883. 

22.373. While this exodus of the better classes goes 
on the resull is that those who remain within the city 
are less able to bear the necessary taxation ? — No 
doubt. 

22.374. Because the wealthier classes escape outside 
while the poorer classes are hemmed in ? — No doubt. 
There are some wards in the city which, if they had 
to bear their own charges for everything, would cer- 
tainly not be able to bear them. There being a 
portion of the city wealthy, such as the neighbourhood 
of Fitzwilliam Square and Mountjoy Square, the city 
is able to go on ; but the taxation is very high and 
there is no more reason why the people of Fitzwilliam 
Square and Mountjoy Square should contribute to 
these general charges than the people of Pembroke 



and Ratbmines, who have just as much advantage from 
the labour of all these people, and from any civic im- 
provements that are carried on. 

22.375. Have you known cases of business firms 
who, when they have had occasion to change their 
original premises, have removed from one side of this 
arbitrary line, just a little distance across the line, and 
have so escaped taxation ? — There was a very notable 
instance of that referred to before the Municipal 
Boundaries Commission, in the case of Mr. Bolton, a 
builder, in a very extensive way of business. I-Iis 
premises were just inside the canal in Richmond 
Street, and he moved immediately over the bridge to 
premises adjoining the canal outside the city, and you 
can see his workmen streaming into his premises every 
morning and passing out again in the evening. By 
that change of position he escapes perhaps a rate of 
Is. iii the ;£ on his premises, and at the same time he 
has all the advantages of the city ; all his timber and 
stone are drawn through the city to his works, and all 
his workmen live in the city, and if they get knocked 
up they go to our hospitals. But the township in 
which he lives pays no contribution to the hospitals, 
and if the child of one of his workmen goes to a re- 
formatory or industrial school the city has to bear the 
burden. 

22.376. Do you not think that the townships would 
resist very strenuously any attempt to set right the 
condition of affairs that you have mentioned ? — There 
is no doubt of that. In Rathmines this year the poor 
rate is only Is. 2d. ; the district immediately inside 
is paying 2s., and the district to the north of the 
river is paying 2s. 6d. Then in the districts beyond 
Rathmines again there is a very high poor rate, 
and meanwhile this place which has practically no 
workmen’s houses in it has all the advantage of the 
labour, and does not bear its due proportion of the 
burdens entailed by a labouring class. 

22.377. Do you not think that so many persons 
being deeply interested in the maintenance of things 
as they are, oven supposing that the corporation tv ere 
to get power to promote a Bill, it would result in a 
desperate, extremely costly, and prolonged contest 
before this could possibly be settled, if it were 
attempted to be dealt with by private legislation ?— 
I very mucli fear that it would. Of course if the 
present legal disabilities were removed, and if the 
Corporation of Dublin were placed upon the same 
basis as .English corporations in regard to taking 
proceedings to obtain parliamentary powers, it would 
come into the contest with a considerable borough 
fund to maintain such proceedings ; but I have no 
doubt whatever that the owners of house property in 
the townships outside would subscribe very largely 
to the expenses, and that a very costly parliamentary 
contest would be the result. Of course it would 
eventually end in a compromise. 

22.378. There was a great Improvement Bill passed 
for Dublin in the year 1849, was there not ?— There 

22.379. That in fact is the basis of our municipal 
system here to-day ? — Yes. 

22.380. What kind of Bill was that ?— Bills had 

been promoted for some years, and eventually the 
Government themselves brought it in as a nublic 
Bill. 1 

22.381. Was that in consequence of abortive Bills 
having been introduced year after year by private 
individuals or local bodies ? — Yes ; one of the sections 
of that Act contains a provision for the payment of 
the costs of the two preceding futile attempts to obtain 
the necessary powers. 

22.382. There is a power under your Acts of 
Parliament, is there not, to give certain abatements 
of taxation in the case of houses of low valuation ? — 
There is, in the case of the improvement rate. 

22.383. The corporation have never put that power 
into operation yet, have they ?-r-Tliey have never put 
it into force. The corporation have memorialised the 
Government to promote a Bill dealing with the collec- 
tion of rates in the city. The collection of rates in 
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Dublin is carried out by a collector general nomi- 
nated by the Lord Lieutenant. We propose that 
there shall be a clause in that Bill by which houses 
suitable for workmen’s dwellings should pay only on a 
differential scale of rating. In Belfast there is such 
a power as that. . . „ 

22 384. I do not want to go into the question ot 
the collection of rates in Dublin, except to this extent, 
which I am sure will be deemed pertinent. Is it not 
a fact that there is a very large amount of uncollect- 
able rates in Dublin under the present law ?— Yes, I 
have a return here which shows that in a single year 
9,000/. was remitted. However, that is in a great part 
due to remissions owing to vacancy. ... 

22 385. When a house is vacant in Dublin it is 
first rated, and then the person who is rated makes 
application to have the rate remitted? — Yes, on the 
•■•round of non-occupancy during a specific period. 

° 22,386. There is no rate levied on a vacant house, 
is there ? — If a house is vacant for a whole year there 
is none, and if it is vacant for a portion of the year 
there is a remission for the proportion during which 
it has been unoccupied. 

22.387. You yourself live in Rathmines, do you 
not ? — I do. 

22.388. Does the same law apply there r — -INo, an 
owner there must pay the township rates if his house 
is unoccupied. 

22,389- A rate is levied in Rathmines upon every 
house, whether it is occupied or not ? — That is so. 

22 390-1. But here in Dublin a house is not rated 
unless it is occupied. Under the local Act they impose 
a tax on every house ? — The rate is imposed on every 
house, and if it is not occupied the owner must pay 
the rales. , . 

22.392. (Sir Richard Cross.) Have you a copy ot 
the local Act with you ? — No, but I can send for it. 

22.393. ( Mr. Gray.) Can you give us any approxi- 
mate notion as to how many houses are vacant out of 
the 24,000 houses in Dublin ? — The census^ return is, 

I think, the surest information on that point. I do 
not think the collector general’s return would be so 
accurate ; but the census return would show that 
there were then over 3,000 houses vacant. The 
exact number is 3,060. . 

22.394. That is to say, one house in every eight is 
vacant? — Yes. 

22.395. And escapes taxation altogether ? — Yes. 

22.396. If every house in Dublin were rated, 
whether it were occupied or not, do you think that 
that would tend to coerce the landlords of those 
houses to let them at lesser rates so as to recoup 
themselves the rates which they had to pay ?— I think 
it would have a beneficial effect. 

22 397. Do you think it would tend to ease the 
present excessive rents in Dublin ? — I think it would 
force owners to let houses at the market value, and 
not to hold them in hand for fancy rents. _ 

22.398. Do they, as a matter of fact, hold their 
houses in hand, when they are vacant, in the hope of 
getting what they deem to be sufficient rents, that is 
to say, such a rent as they cannot get at the present 
time?— I believe there is no doubt of that; they 
hold out lor speculative rents. 

22.399. The corporation has during that time, has 
it not, to light the street for them, it has to sewer it 
and to pay towards policing it, and so on ? — Yes, the 
expenses for street maintenance, for lighting, watch- 
ing, and so on, go on all the same, and must be 
paid. 

22.400. You are of opinion then, I take it (it. is 
tolerably manifest), that if those owners were subjected 
to the Rathmines law and had to pay taxes for those 
houses, whether they were able to let them or not, 
they would try to let the houses as rapidly as they 
could ? — They would have to let them at the market 

22.401. And that would have the effect of relieving 
all the rents of the city ? — The result would be that a 
lesser rate in the £ would have to be levied. The 
corporation would not levy more ; they would only 
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require a certain sum of money, and being able to Mr. Aldermen 
assess it upon so much more property the rate would w - JjjkapKer, 
necessarily be lower. Professor 

22.402. And it would also have the effect, by q a Cameron 

throwing more houses upon the market, of reducing M.D., 
the rents at the same time? — No doubt. F.R.C.S.I., 

22.403. (To Dr. Cameron.) You have given evi- Mr. ^ 
dence with regard to the large number of older houses ' e ^ ldge> 
which were once owned by the wealthier classes, but 
which are now turned into tenements ; many of those 
houses are still in a very substantial condition, are 
they not, so far as their walls are concerned ? — Yes, a 
great number of them are. 

22.404. Perhaps even more solid than many of the 
newer houses ? — A great many of them are ; such as 
the houses in Henrietta Street, which are, in fact, 
mansions. 

22.405. Tf those houses, instead of being let indi- 
vidually by a house jobber, were taken en bloc by a 
company, do you think they could be converted into 
dwellings at an economical rent, suitable for the 
working classes ? — I am perfectly certain they could, 
and with a small profit in working it. That is one of 
the best remedies, I believe, for the present state of 
things. The difficulty with regard to houses of that 
kind is, that a house is taken at 30/. a year and sublet 
at 60/. or 70/., so that the individual who thus sublets 
it has an excessive profit. If in those cases the collec- 
tion of the rents were undertaken by a large company, 



or by the municipality, then the profits might be re- 
duced to a very moderate amount ; that is to say, instead 
of an individual getting cent, per cent, profit on work- 
ing the concern as a speculation there should be a 
profit, under the circumstances which you have sug- 
gested, of 5 or 7 per cent. There are eight or ten 
houses in Henrietta Street sublet at the present time 
at rents which are three times greater than the sum 
which the landlord gets from the middlemen ; if they 
were worked cn bloc the rents could be reduced 
probably by at least 50 or 60 per cent. 

22.406. Besides putting the roofs and floors in 
repair ? — Yes, and being kept clean systematically. 

22.407. Assuming that as a matter of course, what 
structural alteration would they want ; sanitary accom- 
modation and a good floor, I suppose ? — Yes. 

22.408. That would require new building, would it 
not ? — Yes. They would also want dust shoots and 
to have their yards improved. 

22.409. What do you say as to an outside stair ? — I 
am very strongly in favour of an outside stair. I 
know the people are not; in fact they do not like it 
at all, because they think it gives the place so much of 
a public institution or barrack-like appearance. That 
is a matter of sentiment, and, as you know, the people 
in Dublin are very much moved by sentiment. As a 
matter of fact they would not go into the movable 
house which we provided for them with every arrange- 
ment. In regard to disinfecting houses in Dublin, we 
got a movable house drawn by horses and provided with 
everything that they could want, but not a single 
person would use it ; they preferred lying out on the 
stairs. 

22.410. (Mr. Samuel Morley.) Were they afraid of 
its toppling over ? — Not at all ; it was a mere matter 
of sentiment. We had to convert it ultimately into an 
office at the disinfecting chamber. The people said their 
neighbours would laugh at them if they used it. I 
went down myself and tried personally to persuade 
them, but they would not. 

22.411. (Mr. Gray) I gather that it is your opinion 
that there is a considerable amount of house property 
in Dublin to which this system of reparation is parti- 
cularly applicable ?— I should say, roughly speaking, 
that certainly there are 4,000 or 5,000 houses that 
could be so converted. 

22.412. And that would manifestly be very much 
cheaper than destroying them and building artizans’ 
dwellings ?— Yes ; I think it is an admirable plan for 
making them better and lowering the rents, which at 
the present time are simply preposterous. Those large 
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houses in Henrietta Street are, as you know, converted 
into tenements, and no room can be had under 3s. a 
week ; that is a single room. 

22.413. (Mr. Lyulph Stanley to Mr. Beveridge.) 
The corporation, you say, owns a good deal of property 
in Dublin ?— Yes. 

22.414. Is that house property ? — It is. 

22.415. Have they got much of it in hand for 
which they are receiving the rackrents, or is it nearly 
all out on lease ? — I do not think any of it is in hand, 
for which they receive rackrents. 

22.416. Then when a lease falls in, does the corpo- 
ration give a new lease ? — The house is examined, and 
if it is found capable of repair, the city architect esti- 
mates what the repairs would cost, and then it is put 
up to auction, the condition being a lease of 35 years. 

22.417. Is that the usual length of a lease ? — No, 
that is the length of a repairing lease. If it requires 
to be rebuilt the city architect prepares a specification 
in accordance with the surroundings, and it is put up 
at a lease of 75 years, with an exception in favour of 
the tenant in occupation, who is considered to have a 
vested interest. 

22.41 8. Could you say roughly what acreage belongs 
to the city of Dublin, either in reversion or 
altogether ?— I could not say; but I can hand in a 
coloured map which would give you an idea of the 
extent (handing in the same). 

22.419. Is this property chiefly shop property, or 
house property occupied by the poor? — A great deal 
of the property of the corporation is very valuable ; it 
is differently situated. In Grafton Street, for instance, 
many of the newly built houses are on the property of 
the corporation, that is in the western part of the city. 

22.420. I do not want to burden the notes with the 
names of streets ; I want a general answer. Has the 
corporation much property that is occupied by the 
poor ? — No, not very much. 

22.421. Have you any idea, within one or two 
thousand, what number of the population of the poorer 
class live on property that is owned by the corporation ? 
— I do not think we have any statistics with regard to 
that. 

22.422. (To Dr. Cameron .) Could you say at all 
how that is ?— I should say about 1,000 people live on 
corporation property. I know a great number of the 
houses, because I visit them myself; and, without 
binding myself to that exact number, I should say, 
roughly, it was about 1,000. 

22.423. You think that of the wage-earning class 
not more tliau 1,000 people live in houses which are 
the property of the corporation ? — That is so. 

22.424. Is that including all the property of the 
corporation which is out on lease ? — It is not including 
the better class of houses ; neither is it including the 
new area of course that has come in upon which you 
have had evidence that the corporation are going to 
build. 

22.425. Then I gather that at the present time the 
bulk of the property of the corporation is occupied by 
shops and the better classes, and that only about 

I, 000 people of the poorer classes live on that pro- 
perty ? — Exclusive of that one estate, I say so. 

22.426. (To Mr. Beveridge.) Have you never 
made any stipulation when a lease has fallen in that 
a part of your property should be devoted to housing 
the working classes ? — A lease has now fallen in of a 
large estate which was leased in the reign of Charles 

II. , and the corporation are proposing to allocate on 
that estate two sites for the erection of dwellings under 
the Act of 1866. 

22.427. To accommodate what number of people, 
can you say, roughly ? — I can give you the exact 
numbers in a moment. 

22.428. Can you give me within 50 or 60 ? — I 
would rather not. There have been several reports 
presented on the subject, and I wish to give you the 
latest figures. I have here a small table showing the 
proposed accommodation which I find to be as follows: 
44 double rooms at 3s. 6d. ; 1 16 single rooms at 
Is. 9 d. ; 4 shops at 20s. ; 16 dwellings, containing 



bedroom accommodation for 20 families and a wash- 
house at 5s. ; and 72 lodgings for men at 4 d. 

22.429. Roughly speaking do you think that 700 or 
800 people would be’so housed ? — The first scheme 
was to provide accommodation for 700 or 800 people • 
that is Report No. 136, 1884. 

22.430. What do you consider would be the rack 
rental value of all the property of the corporation if 
it were in hand ?— Do you mean the rental that is 
derived ? 

22.431. I do not mean the rental which you now 
get for property that is out on lease; but what would 
be the rack rental value to the corporation ultimately'. 
What is the present rack rental value ? — I am afraid 
I must ask you to define it more accurately. 

22.432. Supposing all the property of the corpora- 
tion were at this moment in hand, what would be the 
fair rental that you could get from the tenants ; letting 
it to substantial tenants, what would be the gross 
annual rent ? — It would vary with the portions of the 
city. 

22.433. What would be the rack rental value of the 
whole of it if you had it in hand now ? — It ought to 
be worth 30,000/. a year to us. 

22.434. And y'ou get about 20,000/. now? — More 
than that, we get 27,000/. 

22.435. Although it is out on lease for 35 years ? — 
Some of it, and some of it at 75 years. 

22.436. Surely the rack rental of that for which 
you have reversions must be worth more than that ? — 
In the western portion of the city we do not expect 
to let any holdings that may fall in at an increased 
rent. 

22.437. Is it the view of the corporation that, being 
such large owners of property, it is to a certain extent 
their duty to devote some part of the profits of this 
land to suitable houses for the poorer population ? — 
I thing the corporation regard it as one of their duties 
as the sanitary authority to do so, and that they are 
availing themselves of the opportunity of being the 
owners in fee of this estate to which I have referred 
to carry out such a scheme. It is rather an experi- 
ment than otherwise. 

22.438. Questions have been put to you as to the 
neglect of duty on the part of other large landlords in 
the suburbs, and especially as to Lord Pembroke, having 
refi'ained from parting with his land for the purpose 
of housing the poor, and for absolutely demolishing 
property devoted to the poor in order to improve his 
estate ; do the corporation feel that they too, as land- 
lords in the city of Dublin, have a duty in connexion 
with their property, not to make the largest possible 
rental, but to suitably house the poor ? — They have 
done so in the case of Baldoyle, and there is the other 
case in which they seek to be permitted by the Trea- 
sury to allocate sites for dwellings to be erected under 
the Act of 1866. 

22.439. Are the corporation likely in future to use 
this large property of theirs partly to relieve the pres- 
sure in the matter of housing the poor? — I do not 
know. It is rather an experiment to build labourers’ 
dwellings under the Act of 1866. 

22.440. But instead of building dwellings themselves 
the corporation might do what I think the engineer 
suggested, viz., they might let the land to a company 
on condition that they should put up dwellings of that 
class ? —I think Dr. Cameron has already pointed out 
that the class for whom the corporation now propose 
to provide are those for whom no company would 
attempt to provide dwellings. At the present time 
the Artizans’ Dwellings Company are only making 
4 per cent., and the corporation are proposing to pro- 
vide for a lower class. 

22.441. I quite understood Dr. Cameron in his 
answer to say that the rents should be reduced as low 
as possible in order to provide accommodation for the 
lowest class ; but I am asking you generally with 
regaixl to the labouring class, whether the corporation 
might not lease some of its land when it comes in 
hand to a company or companies, who would put up 
ordinary and artizans’ dwellings, that is to say, whether 
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they might not lease it with the condition that that 
particular class of buildings should be put on the land ? 
—In 1876, immediately after the passing of the Act 
of 1875, Mr. Dwyer Gray brought under the notice 
of the corporation the powers given by that Act, and 
he got the corporation to commit themselves to a 
declaration that they would be willing to proceed to 
clear areas under that Act, provided that a company 
could be called into existence who would build as soon 
as the areas were cleared. Owing to the stir that was 
made at that time the Artizans’ Dwellings Company 
was formed in 1876, and when the corporation pro- 
ceeded to consider their scheme they had conferences 
with the Artizans’ Dwellings Company, which even- 
tuated in two sites being selected which both the 
corporation and the company considered suitable for 
such a scheme, and that has resulted in the successful 
experiment of the Coombe area. 

22.442. Did the corporation lease the laud to this 
company ? — Yes. 

22.443. And did they lease it to the company on 
more favourable terms than they could have got for 
the laud in the open market, if it had not been saddled 
with any such condition ? — Certainly, because the 
rent is very low. 

22.444. Then they gave a subsidy in the shape of 
the reduced rent to house the poor ? — Yes ; and the 
company were bound to lay out 20,000/. in providing 
dwellings for a certain specified number of people. 

22.445. Do you think that if, subject to proper 
security and safeguard, any persons or company were 
willing to put up dwellings for the working classes, 
and if they had the power of compulsorily acquiring 
sites from unwilling owners, without paying an ex- 
cessive compensation, that would tend to facilitate the 
housing of the poor in these outlying suburbs of 
Dublin. You have stated that in Pembroke and those 
outlying townships there is a tendency to destroy 
houses which are already existing and used by the 
working classes in order to raise the residential cha- 
racter of the neighbourhood ? — I do not think I gave 
that evidence ; it was Dr. Cameron who said that. 

22.446. And we have also had evidence from one 
of you that the working classes actually go out of 
Dublin to their work in these suburbs, and then come 
back to Dubliu to be housed. Supposing there were 
a company, ready and willing at the present time to 
put up suitable dwellings for the working classes in 
these suburbs, and only prevented from doing so by 
the impossibility of acquiring a site, do you think 
that, probably, the housing of the poor would be 
simplified and the work made easier if, subject (as I 
say) to suitable provisions and checks, these persons 
or' companies were enabled to get compulsory powers 
to acquire land in the suburbs ? — I would rather have 
the compulsory power in the hands of the local autho- 
rity ; but I think there ought to be such a compulsory 
power. 

22.447. Do you think that either the commissioners 
or local board of Ratlimines or Pembroke would be a 
local body likely to use such a power ? — The commis- 
sioners of Ratlimines have attempted a scheme this 
j'ear, and have failed owing to the opposition of the 
owner in fee. 

22.448. (Mr. Jesse Collings.) They would have 
used the power if they could have got it ? — Yes. 

22.449. (Mr. Lyulpk Stanley.) Do you think there 
would be any objection to the local authority, if they 
were willing, having the power, or an individual 
having it if they were not ? — I see no objection to 
that ; but I have not considered it. 

22.450. Do you think that this power on the part 
of a large landowner to keep land back from the 
market may lead to serious incouvenieuce in the 
matter of housing the poor ? — Yes. 

22.451. And in your experience, in Dublin, has it 
already led to that ? — Yes, I have given an instance of 
it. 

22.452. (Mr. Jesse Collings to Dr. Cameron.) In 
reply to Mr. Gray you stated that it would be a good 
thing if these large good houses in Henrietta Street 



and other parts were taken and converted into houses Mr. Alderman 
which would be fit for the working classes. Do you W. Meagher, 
not think that that could be done better by the local M.P., 
authority than by any other body ? — 1 think it could Professor 

be done either by a company acting on philanthropic ‘ jif 'it' 1 ’ °"‘ 
lines, that is to say, by some such company as the F.li.C.S.l. 
Artizans’ Dwellings Company, or by the munici- Mr. 
pality. J- Beveridge, 



22,453. What security would you have in the case „ ^ r ' e 
of a company that they would not raise the rent, and ' c B ’ 
rackrent, and get competition ? — No security what- s. Hariy. 

ever, except the character of the persons forming the 

company, if it were formed on those lines. 23 Mav 1885. 

22,4-54. You would have no legal security ? — No. 

22.455. But in the case of the corporation doing 
that they would have no object to rackrent ? — They 
would not. I think the corporation could do it. 

22.456. But they would not have the inducement 
to make a profit out of the poorer classes as regards 
rent in the same way as a private company would ? — • 

No. 

22.457. Can that security be obtained by placing 
that power in the hands of any other body than the 
corporation P — I do not think it can. 

22.458. Then your opinion, I may take it, is that 
inasmuch as corporations have not the necessity ol 
makiug any more profit than would secure the rate- 
payers, or that, if they did, that profit would belong 
to the town generally, their operation with regard to 
the construction of these dwellings would be more 
favourable in the long run to the poorer classes, as 
regards rent, than that of any other agency ? — Yes ; 
but I should say further that, in order not to enter 
into what I might term injurious competition with 
general house owners and the Artizans’ Dwellings 
Company, I think that the corporation should restrict 
its operations to the construction of houses suitable 
only to the underpaid class of the population, such as 
labourers. I certainly would not be disposed to see 
the corporation undertaking to house the artizan class 
at all ; I would prefer leaving that to the Artizans’ 

Dwellings Company and to private enterprise. 

22.459. But you would allow the corporation to 
interfere in all eases in which the middleman conducts 
his operations ? — Undoubtedly. 

22.460. And that, so far as Dublin is concerned, 
would cover a very large area, and would affect a very 
large proportion of the population, would it not ? — 

Yes, a very large one, as you see by the schedule. 

22.461. ( The Chairman to Alderman Meagher.) 

I believe you have some papers which you desire to 
put in ? — I ’merely desired to make some statements, 
which I find have been anticipated, showing the con- 
stitution of the Public Health Committee. I have 
been elected chairman of the Public Health Committee 
for this year, and I wish to inform the Commission 
that the Public Health Committee consists of 15 
members of the corporation who are intended, so far 
as possible, to represent the 15 wards into which the 
city is divided for municipal purposes. The committee 
meet weekly, and sit from two to three hours. 

Special committees and sub-committees are frequently 
appointed to discharge various duties, to visit places, 
and to make reports of their sanitary condition ; and 
there is a superintendent medical oflicer of health with 
23 sub-officers. The committee receive reports from 
the sanitary staff’, and sanction or direct their proceed- 
ings. The appointment of the sanitary inspectors is 
intrusted to the medical officer of health, as is also the 
appointment of the persons connected with the dis- 
infecting department. The requests of the medical 
officer of health are invariably acceded to, and his 
operations are never interfered with by the committee ; 
he is supported fully in his proceedings to enforce 
sanitary improvements in various ways. 

22.462. Those are the ordinary duties of the com- 
mittees of town councils in England into which I 
think we need not go more in detail ? — Very well. I 
find that what I wanted to represent to the Commis- 
sion has been anticipated by other witnesses, 
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22.463. ( To Mr. Beveridge.) Is there anything 
further you desire to state? — I have a return here 
which shows the different sources of revenue for the 
police. 

22.464. Will you please state the substance of it ? — 
For the year 1878 the police tax realised in round 
numbers 20,000/. ; carriage rents and public-house fees, 
4,900/. ; fees and penalties in police prosecutions, 



7,300/. ; pawnbrokers’ licenses, 5,100/. ; giving a total 
of nearly 40,000/. for that year ; and that is irrespec- 
tive of the Government contribution. I desire also 
to hand in a copy of the byelaws framed under the 
Public Health Act, and a copy of the special Act of 
1864 for which an honourable member of the Commis- 
sion asked ( handing in the same). 



The witnesses withdrew'. 



The Reverend James Daniel examined. 



22.465. (The Chairman.) You have had, I believe, 
an intimate acquaintanceship of more than a quarter 
of a century, as a working clergyman in some of 
the poorest and most populous districts of Dublin, 
with the dwellings of the poor in those districts ? — 
Yes. 

22.466. And you have found the dwellings wretch- 
edly bad and unfit for the population who live in 
them, and miserably deficient in all respects ? — Yes. 

22.467. And you consider that those dwellings have 
a depressing and demoralising influence upon the 
poor ? — Undoubtedly. 

22.468. It is in evidence before us that a great deal 
has been done, especially in the last four or five years, 
by the corporation and the Artisans’ Dwellings Com- 
pany to improve matters in Dublin ; but I suppose it 
is your opinion that a great deal more yet remains to 
be done ? — A vast deal more ; I know of no city that 
requires greater supervision in this respect than the 
city of Dublin. I have been now 25 years in Dublin, 
20 of them mixing daily with the people in these 
districts, and have been brought into contact with 
them in their houses, from being obliged to visit them 
when in 'sickness, and otherwise, and I have often 
been struck with amazement as to how they contrive 
to carry on existence at all. 

22.469. Do you consider that there are areas avail- 
able for building ? — I do. 

22.470. Do you mean in the city of Dublin itself? 
— Yes, in the city itself. 

22.471. Do you mean on commercial principles, or 
through the action of the corporation, or how ? — I 
think through the action of the corporation and 
through the action of the Artizans’ Dwellings Company, 
who have done a vast deal of service in the way of 
improvement of the workmen’s dwellings. 

22.472. Do you mean that they should purchase the 
land in the open market ? — Yes ; but some facilities 
should be given to guard against exorbitant compensa- 
tion ; the demands made for the displacement of people 
by the clearance of areas have been to my mind 
excessive. With regard to an area that I am imme- 
diately connected with myself, and which Mr. Gray 
and I undertook to clear away, the cost in that one 
area for clearance was over 20,000/. 

22.473. We have had evidence as to the whole of 
that area, Plunket Street area, and I rather stopped 
that evidence because it all occurred under the Acts 
previous to the Act of 1882 ; but there is an amend- 
ing Act of 1882 which greatly affects that question of 
compensation, and which is applicable to Ireland — it 
extends to Ireland ; and therefore in any new case 
now it is highly probable that those very startling 
cases of over compensation will not occur ? — I am 
very happy indeed to hear that. 

22.474. I-Iave you any other observations which you 
would like to make to the Commission upon the sub- 
ject ? — No, unless it be merely to indicate that 
amongst the evil effects following from the overcrowd- 
ing of people in those large tenement houses and the 
want of accommodation is the great evil of public 
wakes. 

22.475. We find in some cases in Loudon that a 
dead body would be left for a long period, sometimes 
even over a week, in a room where a great many 
people are living, people who have only one room, and 
that they would send for others to come and sit with 
them, and so forth ; and that of course exists in a 



more aggravated form in Dublin ? — Bodies are not 
kept so long as a week ; but in some cases undoubt- 
edly, say, if a death occurs on Tuesday, the body is 
kept until Sunday to insure a large funeral. The 
inconvenience of those wakes arises from the large 
number of people in those houses ; death always 
occasions inconvenience ; the entire house is kept dis- 
turbed during the continuance of the wake ; and then 
others gather into the room when a wake occurs, and 
so demoralisation and dissipation occur. 

22.476. ( Mr. Gray.) Under the existing law there 
is no power to interfere with those wakes? — No, there 
is only the moral persuasion of the clergy of Dublin 
in trying to direct the attention of the people to the 
evils resulting from them. 

22.477. Except in a case where some danger is 
likely to arise to health, from holding the wake, the 
local authority has no power to prohibit it ?— I believe 
that is so. 

22.478. You must have had considerable experience 
of the condition of the poorer labouring classes in the 
poorer districts of Dublin ? — Y es, I have just been 
saying so. 

22.479. I should like to ask you the question which 
I asked Dr. Cameron ; we have had some revelations 
as to the moral condition of the poorer classes, espe- 
cially of those who drink, where a whole family has to 
reside in a single room ; you are no doubt of opinion 
that that tends largely to immorality, but does your 
experience lead you to believe that the more terrible 
forms of immorality, incest, and such like exist to 
any serious extent in Dublin ?— My experience con- 
vinces me of the extraordinary morality of our people 
in those respects. In fact I have been brought into 
contact with these people, as I have been telling the 
Chairman, for nearly 25 years, and the cases are rare 
in which anything approaching to gross immorality 
occurs in families. As' to unnatural crimes they are 
almost non-existent, I cannot remember to have met 
in my long experience with more than three or four 
cases of unnatural crimes ; in fact I have been often 
filled with astonishment as well as admiration at the 
purity of the mode of living of our people. 

22.480. (Sir Richard Cross.) The morality of the 
Irish is proverbial throughout the world ? — I am very 
happy to say that I can bear testimony to that. Of 
course instances do occur in which immorality will 
break out, but taking into consideration the way in 
which the [houses are densely overcrowded, I am, I 
repeat, constantly struck with amazement at the 
absence of gross immorality. 

22.481. Supposing a girl was to become immoral, 
would she or would she not be looked down upon by 
the class amongst whom she lives ? — Undoubtedly. 

22.482. The actual public feeling amongst that 
particular class is set dead against anything of the 
kind, is it not ? — Yes, and there is a wonderful kind- 
ness, I must say, amongst the poor in that particular. 
If a girl falls they endeavour to correct her and bring 
her back to a sense of her moral obligations, and if she 
resists then she is cast away, and becomes a marked 
character. As to unnatural crimes, I know nothing 
more beautiful than the reverence of the Irish parent 
for his children ; the parents cast around them every 
possible safeguard of sanctity and purity, and the last 
thing that they would ever dream of would be any- 
thing in violation of that parental reverence. 
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22,483. (Mr. Gray.) You have in your parish, or 
in the two or three parishes round about with which 
vou are acquainted, the two classes of dwellings ; you 
have the Coombe area with the new dwellings, and 
you have some of the old tenement houses ? Yes. 

22 484. Do you know anything of the rents of those 
houses ?— Yes, I do ; in the Coombe area they are from 
2s. 6d. up to 4s. 6 d. 

22 485. Do you think those houses are within the 
reach of the class for whom they were intended ?— I 
think they are fairly within their reach; I think it 
thrift were practised by the people, and if they did not 
irive way to drunkenness, that they would be able to 
meet those charges of from to 2s. to 4s. easily ; I have 
no doubt about it. 

22 486. They are all single storied houses in the 
Coombe area, are they not ? — Yes, nearly all. 

22 487. Except the one fronting ?— Yes. In the 
plunket Street area they contemplate building two- 
storied houses. 

22,488. But nothing at more than two storeys .— 

^*22 489. Do you think that houses of that class are 
more’ acceptable and more applicable to the working 
classes in Dublin than those large batches of dwell- 
ings ? — I think so, decidedly. 

22 490. With regard to the other dwellings in your 
district, the enlarged artizans’ dwellings, all those with 
outside stairs?— Not in my parish, but m the parish 
of Saint Katherine’s, where I was at one time ; but 
the small houses are preferable, the people themselves 
prefer them, they give them a sort of homeliness, and 



an interest in the place which they never get in those Rev. 
large tenement houses. J - 

22.491. They take a greater pride in the little „ 

dwellings of their own when they and their families > ‘ 

live in them ? — Certainly. 

22.492. You would like to see those smaller 
dwellings rather than the barrack dwellings ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

22.493. There is a great deal of almost semi-vacant 
land about that district, is there not ? — I have just 
said so to the Chairman. 

22.494. ( The Chairman.) Is there anything further 
you would like to state to the Commission ?— Possibly 
one result of this Commission will be to insure a 
greater promptitude and quickness in the clearance 
of areas. Mr. Gray and myself undertook the clear- 
ing of the Plunket Street area nearly six years ago, 
and actually the foundation stone has not been laid 
of the new buildings as yet ; the people have suffered 
enormously up there in business, and it has given 
great dissatisfaction. 

22.495. I presume you are aware that those delays 
occur in almost every place ? — Yes ; but I hope that 
one result of this Commission will be a means of 
obviating those evils. I may say that a number of 
other clergymen besides myself were willing to come 
and give evidence, but we were informed by the 
secretary that the Commission wished to confine itself 
to Dublin to-day. If the clergy can be of any 
assistance to any members of the Commission in con- 
ducting personal inspections of any district we shall 
be only too happy to afford all the assistance in em- 
power. 



The witness withdrew. 



Mr. James William 

22.496. (The Chairman.) I believe you are secre- 
tary to the Rathmines and Rathgar improvement 
Commissioners, and executive sanitary officer?— 
Yes. 

22.497. The district known as Rathmines was 

formed into a township by special Act in the year 
1847?— Yes. , . tl 

22.498. And special Acts were passed subsequently 
in the years 1862, 1866, and 1880, by which additions 
were made to the township ?— Yes. 

22 499. The population in 1847 was between 
10,000 and 11,000, and now it is over 26,000, 1 
believe ? — Yes. , . , . 

22.500. The valuation of the township, which in 
1847 was something under 40,000?., is now slightly 
over 116,000?., is it not ?— Yes ; these figures show 
the progressive increase of the township. 

22.501. Is the increase in the valuation entirely 
due to the new houses ? — Yes, quite so. 

22 502. I believe the commissioners for some time 
past ’have had in contemplation the erection of 
artizans’ dwellings, and in 1883 they sought for a 
provisional order, is that so ? — They did. 

22.503. The land to which the provisional order 
was to apply was a piece of unoccupied land called 
“ Gulistan,” was it not ? — Yes. 

22.504. It contains, I believe, about 3 acres?— 
About 3 acres ; it was in the possession of the com- 
missioners at the time. 

22.505. Were you defeated on the ground that the 
Local Government Board had not power to make a 
provisional order giving compulsory powers to take 
land for this purpose ? — So we understood. 

22.506. And the matter dropped, did it not? — 
Yes, until quite lately ; it did not drop altogether ; we 
revived it again this year. 

22.507. How was it the mistake was made, whose 
fault was it? — The Local Government Board, so far 
as we understand, hold that they have power to give 
ns compulsory power under the Public Health Act 
to increase the width of a street or to make a new 
street, but not to take ground on either side ; they 
said that the only powers in the Public Health Act 



Drury examined. Mr. 

„ . J. W. Drury. 

referring to artizans’ dwellings were powers for the 

purchasing of land by agreement, and we were unable 
to agree with the owner in fee. 

22.508. Then you promoted a Bill this year in 
Parliament for a number of township purposes, and 
amongst others to acquire the land before mentioned 
on which to build artizans’ and labourers’ dwellings . 

Yes, we promoted the Bill but were defeated. 

22.509. That scheme has been defeated lately ? — 

Yes. 

22.510. You hold the land at present tor an un- 
expired term of 47 years ? — Yes. 

22.511. But you cannot well build on it unless you 
acquire the fee ? — No, the term is too short. 

22.512. The fee is vested in Lord Meath, I believe ? 

—Yes. 

22.513. And he opposed your Bill ?— Yes. 

22.514. The Committee of the House of Lords de- 
clined to grant compulsory power, did they not ?— 

Quite so. . . 

22.515. What was Lord Meath’s ground of opposi- 

tion ?— That it would affect his inheritance and depre- 
cate it. . ... 

22.516. He did not want the artizans dwellings 
there? — Not there; there was other land adjoining 
that would come to him at the expiration of three 
lives, and lie thought that by reason of our putting 
houses there his future inheritance would be pre- 
judicially affected; that was his simple ground of 

^22,517. (Mr. Lyulpk Stanley.) Could not that 
have been given in evidence before the arbitrator in 
determining the value? — Yes; and Lord Brabazou 
admitted that the opposition was wholly a matter tor 
an arbitrator. . . . 

22.518. (The Chairman.) You were examined in 
support of the Bill, were you not ?— Yes. 

22.519. And you stated that you required accom- 
modation for about 7,000 of the artizans and labouring 
classes ? — That is what I imagined. 

22.520. You said, did you not, that they are veiy 

badly accommodated at the present time, and tliat a 
great number of them lived in Dublin and had to e 
b D 3 
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backwards and forwards to and from their work ? — ■ 
• Quito so. 

22.521. Even in the township itself you have some 
houses which are crowded, houses of the tenement 
house type? — Yes, we have; but they are not nearly 
so much crowded as they are in the city. 

22.522. You consider that there are 7,000 of your 
people who live in rather overcrowded dwellings or 
have to seek accommodation away from you? — Not 
quite that. I make out that there are about 3,400 
who do live at present in the township, and who are 
insufficiently accommodated. 

22.523. And others who have to seek accommoda- 
tion elsewhere ? — I consider that there are not enough 
residing in the township in proportion to the better 
class. 

22.524. You think you ought to be able to house a 
working population of 7,000 ? — Yes. 

22.525. And therefore your town commissioners 
felt that the duty was clearly cast upon them to see 
that sufficient accommodation for 7,000 was provided? 
— Yes. 

22.526. Were you going to build houses yourselves 
for the accommodation of the working classes ? — Yes, 
we took powers to build ourselves, and we also took 
the alternative power to lease, in case it was thought 
advisable ; but the intention was to build. 

22.527. Sir Richard Cross’ Acts scarcely apply in 
your case, do they ; there is no unhealthy area ? — No, 
there is no unhealthy area. Moreover, until 1883 
our population precluded us from the provision of Sir 
Richard Cross’ Acts, which require that there should 
be a population of 25,000 ; we are just under that, as 
our population at the last census was 24,500. 

22.528. It is over 26,000 now, is it not? — I think 
so. 

22.529. Such unhealthy houses as you have, and 
which are scattered about and not concentrated in an 
unhealthy area, are some of them old stables or parts of 
stables, and old agricultural cottage dwellings that 
have been in existence for many years, but have come 
now to be a part of the town and are not used for those 
purposes ? — Yes. 

22.530. They are in fact old houses ? — Yes. 

22.531. As a matter of fact you have not tried 
Torrens’ Acts, because no place in Ireland has tried 
them ? — That is so. We have endeavoured to deal 
principally with those houses by means of the Public 
Health Act. 

22.532. But have you never considered the appli- 
cability of Torrens’ Acts ? — No. 

22.533. The Artizans’ Dwellings Company of 
Dublin have just finished a block of houses on the 
borders of your township, have they not? — Yes, just 
on our borders. They are more convenient for the city 
artizans almost than for those of our township ; the 
site is on the limits of the township. 

22.534. I believe the rents are rather high ? — The 
lowest rents are 4s., and I think that is rather high 
for a labourer who only earns at the average rate 
from 14s. to 16s. a week. 

22.535. {Mr. Lyvlph Stanley.') Have you got a 
copy of your petition to Parliament with you ? — No, I 
have not. 

22.536. ( The Chairman.) Your own commissioners 
intended to let your artizans’ dwellings when they 
were erected at such a rate as to only just pay interest 
on the outlay ; they did not contemplate making a 
profit ? — No. 

22.537. Do you think you would have been able to 
let rooms cheaper than the Artizans’ Dwellings Com- 
pany ? — Yes ; about 3s. a room. The rate of wages 
in the township is from 14s. to 16s. for labourers, 
and it is a very large rent to pay 4s. out of that. 

22.538. {Mr. Lyulpli Stanley.) What was the 
acreage that you proposed to take under your scheme 
for the purpose of putting up dwellings for the work- 
ing classes ? — Three acres. 

22.539. How many people did you intend to house 
upon that area ?— About 700. 



22,540. Would that have been sufficient to ease the 
pressure that there is at present in that respect ?— 
No ; it was a tentative measure. If it had succeeded 
we should have gone on and taken other portions. 

22,54-1. What was the financial estimate of the 
total outlay of your plan for purchase and for build- 
ing ; can you tell me within 1,000/. or 2,000/. ? — The 
architect gave evidence as to that in the House of 
Lords ; I have the minutes of proceedings next door, 
and can send for them. 

22.542. Can you not give me within 1,000/. or 
2,000/. what was the estimate for expenditure ? — 1 
think about 15,000/. for building only. We did not 
really estimate the interest in the fee because it was 
so remote that it was very difficult to estimate ; we 
hold it for so long a period. 

22.543. You only had to buy the reversion ? — 
Yes ; there were no intermediary interests to purchase. 

22.544. What is the acreage of Rathmines ? 

1,714- acres. 

22.545. Would any part of Rathmines be suitable 
for putting up artizans’ dwellings ? — Yes, there are a 
number of places which would be suitable. 

22.546. Practically, so far as the employment of 
the people goes, it would not matter in what part you 
put them up ? — We endeavour to get as close to the 
centre of the township as possible. 

22.547. Is it the fact that yon arc unable by agree- 
ment to get any landowner to deal with you, or is it 
only that you want to deal with this landowner because 
it would practically cost you nothing?— We thought 
ours was a cheap scheme in that way ; there are other 
portions suitable for the purpose, but they are either 
in immediate proximity to valuable building ground 
or too far away. 

22.548. Docs Rathmines belong to one or two 
landowners ? — The ownership is very much scattered. 

22.549. Do you think you would have been unable 
by agreement to have bought 3 acres in a suitable 
place ? — Wc know of none in close proximity to the 
centre of the town which we could so acquire. 

22.550. Did you think it was essential that you 
should be within a quarter of a mile of this spot which 
you selected ? — We endeavoured to get close by it. 

22.551. Was it suggested by the opposition that 
there were other places where you might have bought 
land by agreement which would have been equallv 
useful? — They suggested one portion of land that 
belonged to a Mr. Bolton, one of the commissioners : 
but the same objection would apply to that ns to 
the artizans’ dwellings close beside it, namely, that 
it is a plot of ground immediately on the city boun- 
daries, and naturally more useful to the city people 
than ourselves ; also Mr. Bolton being a commissioner 
it was not advisable to purchase from him. 

22.552. At any rate, your commissioners were 
anxious to try this experiment, in order to improve 
the condition of the working classes, and were willing 
to run a certain risk by the expenditure of some 
16,000/. or 17,000/. ?— Yes. 

22.553. And you have lost now the benefit of your 
parliamentary powers ? — Yes, that was the only part 
that was opposed, and it cost, of course, a good deal 
of money. 

22.554. Do you think that your commissioners are 
discouraged, or that they will try again to house the 
working classes ? — T have not heard any very strong 
opinion upon the subject, but I think they arc very- 
much discouraged about it. 

22.555. Has there been much discussion amongst 
your commissioners as to the two alternatives, either 
of housing the people themselves or acquiring land 
and letting it out to a company ? — There has been a 
great deal of discussion with regard to that ; a number 
of the board were simply for letting it to a company, 
and providing that they should put up a proper class 
of house and charge a reasonable rent for it. 

22.556. Are your commissioners fairly representa- 
tive of the property of Rathmines as well as of the 
population ? — Yes. 
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22 557. They are not considered a body of extreme 
or sectional views, but fairly representative of the 
mass ? — Yes, they are fairly representative. 

22.558. (Mr. Samuel Morley.) Was Lord Brabazon 
your only opponent in the House of Lords ? Yes. 

22.559. Do yon think your Bill would have gone 
through if lie had been willing to come to terms?— 

^°22 560. Did be consider that the class of persons 
for whom you proposed to build was an undesirable 
class to be brought into contact with his property ? — 
Yes ; he said that this was a portion of a large pro- 
perty of his. „ _ T , .. 

22.561. Is his property a large one? — Nearly all 
the unoccupied ground in the centre of the township 
is his, but it would require a large financial scheme to 
open it up for building sites, and his interest in it is 
very remote. 

22.562. Was that ground taken publicly by Dord 
Brabazon ; was it known through the press that that 
was his sole objection ? — Yes, it was. 

22.563. ( Sir Richard Cross.) Did he offer you any 
land anywhere else ? — He did not. 

22.564. (Mr. Gray.) You say that your commis- 
sioners are fairly representative ; what is the franchise 
in Eathmines? — 10/. is the qualification of voters and 
six months’ residence. 

22.565. That is against 51. as the ordinary qualifi- 
cation of commissioners under the ordinary law? — 
Yes, I think it is 5/. in the city. 

22.566. Then by your local Acts you have a double 
qualification ? — Yes, our local Act qualification is 
since 1847 ; it is the original qualification. 

22.567. Then if any complaint were made against 

your commissioners it would rather be that the pro- 
perty classes were over represented 1— Yes, I suppose 
it would. , 

' 22,568. Do you hold your proceedings with closed 
doors ? — Yes ; the press are not admitted. 

22 569. Can you give me any information as to the 
taxation of Eathmines, the method of collecting, and 
the incidence of the taxes ; you tax under your local 
Acts every house in Eathmines, do you not ?— Yes, 
we do. 

22.570. Whether occupied or unoccupied ?— Yes. 

22.57 1. Do you find that system work satisfactorily ? 
Yes, we have found it work very satisfactorily. 

22.572. You have no arrears of rates in Eathmines? 
—No. 

22 573. And no bad debts ?— No ; our total arrear 
last December was 250/. for that and all previous years, 
and our total rate for that year was over 18,000/. 

22.574 . That 250/. is not merely the arrears of that 
previous year but is the total outstanding debt? — 
Yes. 

22.575. In fact, therefore, you collect to all intents 
and purposes the entire rate ? — Yes. 

22.576. And you collect it by means of your local 
Acts’ which enable you to tax every house ; in fact, 
you tax everything you have, and you give no remis- 
sion ? — That is so. 

22.577. And you find no difficulty ? — No ; we think 
it tends to a speedier letting of houses, and prevents an 
excessive scale of rents. 

22.578. That is a system of taxation imposed by a 
body elected by rather a high franchise ?— It is the 
system of taxation provided for in the original Act, 
and has been carried on ever since. 

22.579. It was asked for by a body elected by a 
comparatively restricted franchise, in which property 
is at least fairly represented ? — Yes ; but there was no 
representation at all previously to 1847, as you are 
aware of course. I mean to convey that there were no 
commissioners previously to 1847 of any kind, and 
therefore there was no elective constituency. 

22.580. How did you get the local Act?— Some of 
the inhabitants banded themselves together. 

22.581. And formed themselves into a local body ? 
— Yes, a local inquiry was hold. 



22.582. Then you were created ; but at any time 
since you could have changed that, I presume ? — Yes, .1 
if it had been found not to work. 

22.583. With regard to the water supply, you are 2 
carrying out an independent water supply ? — Yes. 

22.584. Your present water supply is defective 
rather, is it not ? — It is hardly sufficient in volume, 
and there is not sufficient pressure. It was quite 
sufficient at the time it was provided in 1862, but the 
township has grown so enormously, particularly in the 
hig h district, that, the pressure has been defective for 
many years. 

22.585. Do you consider it a pure supply ; it is 
supplied from the canal, is it not? — Yes, from the 
higher reaches. 

22.586. What is your water supply going to cost ? 

— So far as we can ascertain about 130,000/. ; it was 
originally estimated at 100,000/., but then there was 
a very large expenditure for parliamentary costs, 
amounting to 10,000/., to get the Bill through in con- 
sequence of opposition, and the action of the Land Act 
has increased the cost of land by another 10,000/. ; so 
that our original estimate of 100,000/. is likely to be 
exceeded. 

22.587. What taxation will it require to meet that ? 
— I do not know that the rates will be very materially 
increased ; the township is growing so quickly that I 
think the increase in the valuation will nearly meet 
an increase in taxation. I do not anticipate that there 
will be any increase in the rates during the next three 
or four years. 

22.588. What amount of rates will be represented 
by the water tax ? — I can hardly tell you that ; we do 
not divide our taxes separately ; we embody all our 
taxes in one, but I suppose it will be something like 
4,000/. a year. 

22.589. Will you not have to pay about 5 per cent, 
interest, and to provide a sinking fund ? — Yes, we 
will. 

22.590. How much will that be/ on 130,000/.? — • 
6,500/. 

22.591. And you will have your old water tax 
besides? — Yes, but they are getting rapidly dimi- 
nished; we shall be able to make some use of the 
existing works. 

22.592. Will it be about 7,000/. altogether ? — About 
7,000/., including maintenance. 

22.593. And what will that represent upon that 
population ; it is 6,500/. on the new water supply ? — 
Yes. 

22.594. As a matter of fact, what do you pay on 
the old water supply ? — About 700/. a year. 

22.595. That is 7,200/. without maintenance at all ; 
what do you estimate the maintenance at ? — But that 
will be wiped off. 

22.596. What does the maintenance cost ? — Of the 
new works about 500/. 

22.597. Let us call it 8,000/. ; that is the figure I 
put. How much would that represent on the valuation 
in the £ ; what is the valuation ? — 116,000/. 

22.598. How much will that represent in the .£. 
About Is. id. ? — I might explain that I did not expect 
this line of evidence, and therefore am not prepared 
for it. 

22.599. You did not see your way to taking water 
from the Dublin supply? — If you are to go into the 
history of it, there was an agreement made between 
the township of Eathmines and the Corporation of 
Dublin, which the township was quite prepared to 
carry out ; but the corporation went out of it, and the 
new terms proposed by the corporation were not at 
all so equitable. 

22.600. You agree in the statement (I think you 
made it yourself) t hat a number of the working classes 
in Dublin at present have to come out from the city 
to work in the township and go back again at night? 



— 1 do. 

22,601. That you consider to 
upon them ? — I do. 



be rather a hardship 
D 4 



Mr. 

'. W. Drury. 
3 May 1885. 
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22.602. They have no sufficient accommodation in 
the township ? — No. 

22.603. Nor does the township in any way contri- 
bute towards the expenses entailed by that class of 
the population ? — Not in the city. 

22.604. Does it contribute to it in any way ? — No, 
not to the city. 

22.605. Have you any hospitals in your township ? 
— There is a hospice for the dying, that is the only 
one, in Howard’s Cross. 



22.606. That is purely a voluntary institution ? 

Yes. 

22.607. Do you contribute to the public hospitals ? 
— There are no public funds to contribute, other than 
under the Public Health Act, and at present we are 
treating for that; but we also contribute to the county 
hospital of the grand jury. 

22.608. Do the grand jury levy a rate for that 
purpose ? — They do ; and from that rate they pay to 
the hospitals, reformatories, and industrial schools. 



The witness withdrew. 



Mr. Frederic William Phi examined. 



22.609. ( The Chairman.) You are the honorary 
secretary of the Dublin Sanitary Association, I 
believe ? — Yes, one of the honorary secretaries. 

22.610. Which was constituted in 1872, was it not? 
—Yes. 

22.611. And I believe you have been honorary 
secretary from the first? — Yes. 

22.612. I believe there are more than 200 members 
of that body ? — There are more than 200 members. 
This is a copy of our last report, that gives the objects 
of it a.t the present time ( handing in the same). 

22.613. It is a voluntary body, the objects of which 
are set forth in this report which you have placed 
before us, and which carries on its work by an execu- 
tive committee, meeting weekly ? — Yes. 

22.614. The association has from time to time, ever 
since its foundation, had opportunities and has taken 
pains to inform itself as to the actual condition of the 
houses inhabited by the poorer classes in Dublin ? — 
Yes. 

22.615. This you have done partly by personal 
visits and inspection by sub-committees, by reports 
and correspondence sent in by other members or by 
the public, by communications from the dispensary 
medical officers, all of whom are ex-officio members 
of your association ? — Yes. 

22.616. And several of whom have been regular 
attenders of the executive committee ? — Yes. 

22.617. In the first year of the association it was 
recorded in the report that the Public Health Com- 
mittee of the corporation had called the’ attention of 
the association to the fact that there were in Dublin 
“ more than 1,000 houses unfit for habitation in their 
present state ” ? — Yes. 

22.618. And also that there were “many houses 
“ deprived of the means of drainage owing to their 
“ defective construction ” ? — Yes, that.is a quotation 
from the report. 

22.619. I believe that there is no reason to think in 
your opinion that since that time, that is to say, since 
1872, any very decided improvement has taken place ? 
— No. 

22.620. You admit that there has been a good deal 
of improvement during the last four or five years, do 
you not ? — Yes ; a good deal of improvement has 
taken place in certain quarters, while there has been 
disimprovement in others. 

22.621. You think that the great improvement 
which has taken place in certain quarters, in conse- 
quence of the energetic action of the corporation, has 
had for a set-off against it the deterioration by the 
moving out the better people of the old quarters of the 
town ? — I cannot state that as a positive fact, but I 
think it is our opinion that the bad districts which 
have not been taken for improvement have deteriorated 
by process of time and wear and tear, and that that 
nearly counterbalances the advantage of the improve- 
ments. 

22.622. As regards new buildings, byelaws can per- 
iectly well be made under the Public Health Act of 
1878, and a stringent set of byelaws has been promul- 
gated by the Corporation of Dublin, which are en- 
forced with regard to new buildings, but those, as a 
rule, affect the dwellings not so much of the working 
classes as those of the class above them ; the new 
houses are built for a better class, whereas the work- 



ing classes are crowded into the old houses which 
were built before the byelaws came into operation ? — 
Yes, that is my opinion. 

22.623. Your association have upon their records 
numbers of old houses in which zymotic disease has 
repeatedly shown itself, and in which infectious 
disease appears to be always dormant and ready to 
show itself from time to time whenever the favouring 

conditions come into operation ; that is so, is it not ? 

A number of such cases arise from time to time. 

22.624. A great majority of the working classes in 
Dublin live in tenement houses, as we have in evidence 
before us, and a very large number of those tenement 
houses were stated in 1879 by the executive sanitary 
officer to be unfit for human habitation ; but a great 
number of those which were so described in 1879 
have been closed since that time, have they not ? — 
They have, but others have been degraded into tene- 
ment houses since that time. 

22.625. You do not agree with Dr. Cameron and 
with the Public Health Committee of the corporation 
who are in favour of waferclosets ; your opinion is 
the other way ; you think it is doubtful whether the 
watercloset system is a good one ? — We think it 
extremely doubtful. I myself and others have come 
to that conclusion from an inspection of various houses. 
In J ames Street, for instance, Nos. 36 and 37, there 
were two waterclosets with no water, and the closets 
were completely choked up to the level of the seat ; 
the people said they had not had water for some 
time. 

22.626. Do you consider that it is impossible to 
keep waterclosets in good order in tenement houses 
where each has to serve the needs of a large number 
of people ?— Quite so. Again, in 33 and 34, South 
King Street, there were two waterclosets where the 
water is flowing perpetually, and in fact they are about 
as bad in another way as those in James Street are, 
by being choked and lull. 

22.627. The filthy habits of one single inmate may 
render decent cleanliness impossible, and choke the 
closet by throwing unsuitable substances into the nan? 
—Yes. 

22.628. With regard to the artizans’ dwellings, it 
was very largely through the application of your asso- 
ciation, was it not, that the Artisans’ Dwellings Com- 
pany in Dublin was founded in 1876 ?— Yes, it arose 
out of a meeting called by two of our very active 
members, Mr. Furlong and Dr. Grimshaw. 

22.629. That company, as we have had in evidence 
before us, has been very successful in its working; it 
has worked in co-operation with^ the corporation in 
condemning the area that it was proposed originally 
to take under the schemes, and in the re-building 
upon the sites where houses have been cleared away 
under the schemes that have been carried through ? — 
Yes. 

22.630. The total number of houses already built 
or being built by the company will accommodate 1,200 
families, will they not ?— That is stated by the secre- 
tary. 

22.631. That represents 6,000 persons ? — Yes. 

22.632. You think this work is comparatively trifling 
as compared with what remains to be done, do you 
not ? — Yes, considering that it was stated by the 
public health officer that there were 117,000 of the 
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population in those tenement houses, which number 
nearly 10,000. 

22 633- We have had several witnesses who nave 
explained to us to-day how the migration of the rich 
out of Dublin has taken place, and how the poor have 
crowded in and taken their places in what were for- 
merly the better parts of the town ; I suppose you 
feel that while building byelaws provide for the erec- 
tion of new houses, the conversion of the old houses 
from houses originally occupied by wealthy families 
into tenements is unaccompanied by any provision to 
meet the new state of things ? — I think there is very 
little done ; as soon as a house is vacated by a wealthy 
family it is immediately let in tenements. 

22.634. You have from time to time made surveys 

through your members, or received statements from 
other people, which you have verified, as to the bad 
condition of certain particular houses and streets ? — 
Yes. . 

22.635. In 1879, for instance, in two houses, num- 
bers 33 and 34, South King Street, you found as many 
as 78 people, and for the accommodation of this popu- 
lation there were only two wretched privies ; is not 
that so That is so. I may say that I have a return 
which was kindly given me by Dr. Cameron of the 
Public Health Department, of the population in those 
houses now, and it appears to be 58 ; but there are 
two or three vacant rooms. 

22.636. I believe you visited those houses again as 
late as the 13th of May ? — Yes. 

22.637. Did you find the waterclosets very bad 
and the houses generally in a miserable condition ? — I 
do not know that the waterclosets there are so very bad, 
except that they are so disproportioned to the popu- 
lation ; there are only two very small waterclosets, 
with a very narrow entrance, and a large ashpit for so 
large a population in the two houses ; the ashpit i3 
built against the wall of the house and the yard, and 
is bounded on the other side by the back wall of a 
slaughter-house. 

22.638. Your Artisans’ Dwellings Company have 
provided accommodation for a select number of families 
of a more thrifty section than the working class, and 
in so doing they have done a very valuable and 
beneficent work ; but it is doubtful, is it not, whether 
you have not left a residuum who are perhaps, by 
picking out the better people among them even in a 
more squalid condition on the average than before ? — 
I think the residuum is at all events no better. 

22.639. Do you agree with the other witnesses who 
have been examined to-day that the circumscribed 
area of the city proper is a great drawback from a 
sanitary point of view ? — Yes. 

22.640. Do you think that all the better class of 
new dwellings are, as a rule, being erected outside the 
city, and that the poor gravitate towards the centre, 
and that thus the city i-evenues lose the benefit of 
the rates on the new property of the better class, and 
that the comfortable classes living altogether apart 
from the poor are far less made to pay for necessary 
improvements than would otherwise be the case ? — 
Yes; and not only that but they arc less familiarised 
with the squalor of the i - emainder of the city.. I 
think Dublin is almost unique in the extremely limited 
area which the boundaries of the city contain. 



22.641. Except Glasgow, that is in just the same Mr. 

case? — Compai-ing it with Belfast, it is a constant F. W.Vbn. 
source of very unfair comparisons between Belfast „ ,7 ■ 

and Dublin. n May m s 

22.642. Glasgow is a similar case as it strikes one ? 

— Perhaps so. 

22.643. Do you think it is very difficult for the 
corporation to do more in grappling with this great 
evil than they have done ? — I think it is very difficult 
indeed for them to do anything like what is required 
to be done ; they have done a good deal. 

22.644. You also point out that the clearance of 
the condemned area involves not only the demolition 
of the houses condemned ns unfit for human habita- 
tion, but that it generally includes property of a very 
different description for which high compensation is 
likely to be awarded, and in many cases out of all 
proportion to its real value ? — 1 think that is one of 
the greatest difficulties in dealing with the subject. 

22.645. Statements have been made specially here 
to-day, by other witnesses, with regard to particular 
schemes under Sir Richard Cross’ Acts, which have 
been carried through in Dublin. I asked them whether 
they had any experience of the working of the amend- 
ing Act of 1882, and they said, of course, they had 
had no experience, as there had been no scheme here 
since that Act; do you know that Act? — I am not 
familiar with it. 

22.646. With regard to the action of the Public 
Health Committee in closing a large number of 
dwellings declared unfit for habitation, ami also their 
action in suppressing cellar dwellings, are you of 
opinion that it often happens that houses that have 
been officially closed have been re-inhabited some- 
times when they were not supposed to be ? — Yes, we 
have known cases of that kind, but I think the over- 
sight of that is better now than it was a comparatively 
short time ago. 

22.647. You think that they are surreptitiously in- 
habited, in fact ? — Sometimes. 

22.648. And the same is the case sometimes with 
cellar dwellings ? — No, I do not know that it is the 
same with cellar dwellings. 

22.649. There is this evil about disused cellar 
dwellings, is there not, that they form receptacles for 
filth ?— - Yes, they do ; I have seen it often, and smelt 
it still more often. 

22.650. There has, 1 believe, been a great improve- 
ment in the state of the back yards, and of the surface 
of courts and alleys, and in the ashpits, which are 
better looked after ? — Yes ; but there are still a great 
number of ashpits in places where they ought not to 
be. Bishop’s Court is a great instance of that. 

22.65 1 . But you think there is now less overcrowd- 
ing than there used to be ? — With regard to that, I 
axn not so well able to give an opinion ; it is a matter 
of figures, and I have not got them with me ; but I 
think the overcrowding now is less than it was 
formerly. 

22.652. Do you think that the legal powers of the 
sanitary authority are ample ? — I believe so, since the 
passing of the Public Health Act. I desire to hand 
in the bound volume of all our reports ( handing in 
the same ) . 



The witness withdrew. 



Mr. William Scott examined. 



Mr. IF. Scott. 



22.653. ( The Chairman.) You appear on behalf 
of Mr. Ball Greene, the commissioner of valuation, do 
you not ? — Yes. I have to express Mr. Ball Greene’s 
sincere regret in not being able to come here in conse- 
quence of the serious illness of his son ; he is un- 
fortunately detained in London. 

22.654. I believe the rateable value of the buildings 
in Dublin is now 638,530/., is it not ? — Yes. 

22.655. Which is an average of 23/. per house? — 
Yes. 

o 18894. 



22.656. In the year 1881, by the census returns, 
there were 14,348 houses occupied by one family 
each, were there not ? — Yes. 

22.657. And there were also close upon 3,000 
houses occupied by two families each ? — Yes. 

22.658. And there were 1,884 houses which were 
occupied by three families each, and there remained, 
excluding public institutions, 5,000 and odd houses 
which were occupied by four families each, and 
upwards ; is that so ? — Yes. 

E 
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Mr. W. Scott. 22,659. There is an average of 28 persons per to the incidence of the rates, do the various towns 

' L house in the 5,000 houses occupied by four families have the same system of valuation under you ? — Yes, 

23 May 1885. eac i 1 an( j U p Wa rds ?— That is 28 to each house of the the same system precisely. 

5,000 houses occupied by four families and upwards. 22,678. What plan is adopted with regard to de- 

’ 22 660. I believe there is no means of exactly as- ductions made from the rental in rating ? — That will 
certa’inino- the number of houses in Dublin occupied all depend upon what the rental ,is ; about Dublin 
by the labouring or working classes, short of a special and in Dublin we have a peculiar system, that the 
enumeration ? That is so. rent paid by the tenant is the gross vent including 

22.661. But if the 5,000 houses occupied by four taxes and repairs and insurance. 

families and upwards, and representing a probable 22,679. What proportion do you consider the rate 
population of 140,000, be taken to start with, it is is on that rental ?— The rateable valuation in Dublin 

almost certain, is it not, that we shall find among is about 48 per cent., at least of this small class ; that 

those most of the poverty and bad housing ? — Yes. is to say, the new artizans’ dwellings that have been 

22.662. Would you say that that was through the already built within the last 10 years. 

tenement house system in Dubliu being connected with 22,680. Then who pays the rate in Dublin, in the 

the bad housing ? Yes. case of a tenement house, for instance ? — Of course it 

22 663. When Dr. Cameron made his sanitary is the middleman, the man who lets it out in rooms, 
survey of Dublin he estimated that the weekly rents 22,681. Does he get any deduction of any kind 
and rateable valuation in the case of 175 tenement from the rates because he pays for all the other 
houses, I believe, made up for the year 8,3 1 21. or 47 /. people ?— He has no per-centage off that I am aware of. 
per house, and the rateable value was 2 fill l. or 16/. 22,682. He has no per-centage except in Belfast ? 

per house, so that the valuation worked out really at — Not that I am aware of. 

only one third of the rental ?— So it appears. 22,683. Do you know the English system of what 

22,664. There ought to be a considerable deduction used to be compounding, in which the middleman used 
made’ from that for nonpayment and absence of occu- to get a per-ccntage off?— I have an idea of it, the 
pancy, ought there not ? — For nonpayment princi- only thing I know of English rating is the present 
pally, I beUeve ; but those gross yearly rents include Metropolitan Act in London ; I am familiar with that 
taxes’ and maintenance as well ; they include every- system. 

tlrinff. 22,684. You are probably aware that throughout 

22 665. Then there is a remission of city rates in all the English towns there is the practice of allowing 
the case oftan unoccupied house which does not ex- a per-centage ; it varies in different places ; it is as 
tend to those let in tenements, inasmuch as no remis- high as 20 per cent, very often for the payment 
sion is claimed so long as any room in the house is through middlemen or the holders of the block build- 
let ?— No remission can be claimed so long as a ings, because the money is more easily got, and there 
portion of the house is occupied, I understand. is less cost of collection, and so forth, from them ? — 

22 666. Are the houses valued in one amount for Yes ; as a matter of fact the middlemen collecting 
each house ? Yes. those weekly rents ought to be allowed in making the 

22 667. I believe there is no legal power to value valuation, and are virtually allowed in our valuation, a 
the apartments separately, is there ? — I understand sum for the collection of those weekly rents. That is 
that that is so ; we have had legal opinion upon the the reason in those small tenement houses why there 
subject. is such a great disparity between the rateable value 

22.668. {Sir Richard Cross.) Is there no defini- and the annual rental. 

tion of a house ? — We understand that we have no 22,685. That would apply everywhere ; therefore, 
l c „al power to value it in separate rooms or apart- if there is a further allowance off at Belfast, how does 
ments. the matter stand there ? — I will just give you the de- 

22.669. (Mr. Samuel Morley.) You cannot rate a ductions in Belfast; they are not like Dublin, they 

room, I suppose ? — No, we cannot rate a room. have three rating bodies in Belfast, that is, three taxing 

22.670. (The Chairman.) What is your position ? bodies; they have the town council, the water com- 
. — I occupy the position of one of the senior officers of missioners, and the board of guardians ; and the taxes 
the service, subordinate, of course, to Mr. Ball Greene, in Belfast are rather a complicated thing. For in- 

22.671. What is the service ; is it peculiar to Ire- stance, on houses valued at and under 20/. there is 
] an< i ? — Xhe valuation service is this : that under an only half the police rate charged ; the police rate is 
Act of Parliament we have made the tenement valua- Is, 4<f. in the £, and only half of that is charged on 
tion of Ireland ; we have the ordnance maps and upon houses valued at 20/. and under. 

them are marked the boundaries of the different hold- 22,686. Then there is one great difference between 
ino-.s all through Ireland ; we have had the areas com- Belfast and Dublin, which is, that the tenement house 
puted of those holdings and the land valued and build- system hardly exists in Belfast? — It does not exist ; 
inn's valued, showing a total of all. In fact our books they are all separate self-contained houses, 
and maps show the name of the occupier, the imme- 22,687. Taking the whole of Dublin through, of all 
diate lessor, the description of the holding, the area of classes, there are over 10 people to each house ; 
the holding, the valuation of the land comprising the whereas in Belfast the average is under six ? — Yes, 
holding, the valuation of the buildings attached to it, the houses in Belfast are of a smaller class as a rule, 
and the total of all. 22,688. ( Mr. Gray.) Did you complete your 

22.672. (Mr. Jesse Collings.) All throughout Ire- answer as to the deductions made for smaller houses 

land ? — Yes. in Belfast ? — Yes ; I will give you all the rates. The 

22.673. Of all the property in Ireland ? — Yes. general purposes rate on all tenements is 2s. Gd. ; 

22.674. Houses and lands ? — Yes. the borough rate, including a small rate for parks 

22.675. (The Chairman.) We cannot go into the and public free library, is Gd. If the police and 
matter as regards the rural districts, but as regards general purposes rates are paid within one month of 
the towns (which has some bearing on the questions striking the rate, there is a deduction allowed of 25 
which this Commission has to consider), how is your per cent, off houses valued at and under 8/. 

work done? — We have maps on a much larger scale 22,689. Take a house valued at 7/. First there is 
than the 6-inch ordnance sheets, and upon them are only one half the police rate ? — Yes. 
marked the boundaries of the different town holdings, 22,690. That does not apply to the general pur- 
and we have books to correspond exactly in the same poses rate? — With regard to the general purposes 
way as in country districts. rate there is the same deduction. 

22.676. Do you mark every house? — Yes ; we 22,691. There is 25 per cent, allowed off both 
mark the boundary of every tenement. We have those rates, is there not ? — There is 25 per cent, off if 
large scale maps, some 10 feet to a mile, some 5 feet the money is paid within one month. 

to a mile, and so on. 22,692. So far as the police rate is concerned, is it 

22.677. With regard to the rating in Ireland, and 25 per cent, off the half or off the whole ? The 
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houses, say, at 11. are only subject to eight tenths of 
the police' rate ? — I will read my note, there is tor 
all houses valued at and under 8/. a deduction ot 
95 per cent, off the police and general purposes rates, 
if it is paid within one month from the striking ot 
the rates ; that is only 2 il. in the £ off the police rate 
of those small houses. 

22,693. Then the police rate on a small house is 
only three eights of what it is on a large ?— It is only 
6<Z. in the £ for the police rate after taking off the 
25 per cent. . . 

22 694. Have you formed any opinion as to now 
far this system of deduction has promoted the other 
system in Belfast of the existence of small houses 
instead of tenement houses ; has it facilitated it do 
you think?— Here is the difficulty about that part 
of the question, the houses in Dublin are old houses, 
large houses built for another purpose altogether ; 
whereas Belfast is a new place, a growing place, 50 
or 60 years ago Belfast was a very small place, and 
the houses which are now built are of a smaller class. 
The same class of house does not exist at all in Bel- 
fast as the large tenement houses in Dublin which 
were originally built for private occupation. 

22 695. There is no doubt about that, but do you 
think that the system of giving a substantial deduc- 
tion upon houses valued under 20/., and a still 
further deduction upon houses valued under 8/., has 
tended to encourage the building of those small 
houses instead of the larger houses ? — I have not the 
slightest doubt at all that a reduced taxation must 
naturally be an encouragement to the building of 
houses. , 

22,696. With regard to the system of valuation, 
how long is it since there was a general re-valuation 
of the city of Dublin ?— If you mean a general re- 
valuation, I do not believe there has been any general 
re-valuation since 1854, when it was first made. 

22 697. Do you think that the relative conditions 
of the various districts in the city as regards their 
value has substantially changed since then ? — I be- 
lieve they have very considerably changed, I know 
as a matter of fact from my own residence in Dublin, 
which extends to nearly 40 years, that some portions 
of Dublin have very considerably gone down. 

22.698. But other portions, though not to so large 
an extent I am sorry to say, have increased in value, 
have they not ? — They have ; but I am greatly afraid 
that we cannot say much for Dublin as an improving 
city. 

22.699. Take for instance College Green, that has 
increased in value, lias it not ? — No doubt, but that is 
a very small part. 

22.700. Some districts have risen but larger dis- 
tricts have gone down, that is what it comes to ? 
There is no doubt about it. 

22.701. But there has been no general re-valuation ? 
— No. 

22.702. In your opinion is a general re-valuation 
urgently required in Dublin ? — I believe that it . is 
almost impossible that a city valued in the first in- 
stance 30 years ago could remain, every part of it, 
in a relative position with the other portions of it, so 
far as valuation is concerned, for that time. 

22.703. In English cities the system is, I believe, a 
10 years’ valuation ? — The only part I know of is 
London, and under the Act of 1869 they have a 
power to make out a new list every five years. 

22.704. Your department has no power of itself to 
provide for a general re-valuation, has it ? — There is a 
power under the 15th & 16th Viet., that is our first 
tenement Act, under which the tenement valuation of 
Dublin was made ; there is a power on the application 
of the graud juries to the Lord Lieutenant to order 
the commissioner of valuation to make a regular 
revision of the valuation, a new valuation in fact, on 
the application of the grand jury ; but unfortunately 
the section of the Act authorising payment for that 
new valuation has been repealed ; so that although 
the Lord Lieutenant has power to order a valuatioii at 



the instance of the grand jury, there is no power to Mr. W. Scott. 

22.705. How does that occur? — Under the 15th 2 3 May 188 5 ' 
& 16th Viet, the cost of the valuation was entirely 

advanced out of the Consolidated Fund, and ultimately 
repaid by the counties. The subsequent amendments 
have reference solely to the annual revision of that 
valuation, and have dealt merely with providing funds 
for this annual revision, which is a mere patchwork to 
keep it in order, and the other sections have been 
repealed, so that there is no power now to advance 
money to make a general revision of the valuation as 
was contemplated in the 15th & 16th Viet. 

22.706. Apart from that there would be no objec- 
tion, would there, to allowing the Treasury to pay for 
it altogether, if they should wish, but I want to get to 
the point ; the procedure for re-valuation is for the 
grand jury to apply to the Lord Lieutenant, and for 
the Lord Lieutenant, if he think fit, to order a valua- 
tion of that district of the county, and now for such 
a purpose the corporation is the grand jury of the 
city of Dublin, and I presume from your evidence 
that they might apply to the Lord Lieutenant for a 
revision’, to remedy those inequalities you mention ; 
but is it not the fact that there are various taxes 
which are dependent upon your valuation ; which are 
levied upon the city of Dublin and which are outside 
the control of the corporation, such as the police and 
other taxes ? — Yes, I believe that is so. 

22.707. Those would be increased if a re-valuation 
resulted in an increase of value ? — Yes, of course. 

The 8<7. in the £ police rate paid in Dublin is exactly 
the same as on the small houses in Belfast; that would 
bring in a larger sum if you had a higher valuation, 
no doubt. 

22.708. There is a bridge tax also, is there not ? — 

Yes. 

22.709. Which tax is levied on an area greater 
than the city ? — Yes, I believe it goes out as far as 
the metropolitan police boundary. 

22.710. And the Dublin proportion of those taxes 
would be increased ? — Yes, the increased valuation at 
a poundage rate would bring in a larger amount. 

22.711. But it should be a poundage rate ? — Yes, I 
do not see in what other way it could be done. If 
you had a fixed sum it would not make any matter 
if you wanted to collect it off a higher valuation ; if 
it is a poundage rate, the increased valuation would 
bring in a larger amount. 

22.712. What I want to ascertain is, whether, with 
true regard to the interests of their constituents, it 
would be possible under such a system for one local 
body to utilise that power of applying for a re-valua- 
tion, unless it were assured that all other local bodies 
would apply simultaneously for it. Is not the power 
practically inoperative, because the argument which 
would immediately be used against it by the corpora- 
tion applying for an increase is, “ True, we may level 
“ down the inequalities in Dublin, but we compel 
“ Dublin to pay a larger proportion than its own ex- 
“ penses to general charges to which it is a contribu- 
“ tory ?” — If I understand you aright, the bridge tax 
and the police tax which you referred to appear to 
amount to only about 10e/. in the £ at present ; 
whereas the consolidated city rates will amount to 
over 9s. 

22.713. There is the income tax also; is uot that 
based on the valuation? — Yes, but it is a small 
amount. 

22.714. And the poor rates are, I suppose, a sub- 
stantial proportion ? — That is in the consolidated rate. 

22.715. You see it comes to more. I mean to say 
this, the whole of your evidence teuds to show that a 
general re-valuation is urgently required for Dublin, 
and the points which I put to you, and which would 
probably operate against the local body taking the 
initiative in demanding it, is that it should be a general 
thing, or there would not be much prospect of getting 
it done ? — My impression is that if the Corporation 
of Dublin thought it desirable to have a new valua- 
tion, the consolidated rate being so large would very 

E 2 
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Mr. W. Scott, much tend to outweigh the other consideration with 
regard to the police and bridge rates. 

.23 May 1885. 22,716. Then there is the income tax and the poor 

rate ? — With regard to that, so far as Dublin is con- 
cerned, I think the corporation ought to take it into 
account too, because the poor rate is part of the con- 
solidated rate, as I said before. 

22.717. Was not the difficulty so far recognised by 
your department that they have two or three times 
introduced valuation Bills? — Yes, but not specially 
with regard to the city of Dublin. 

22.718. Generally ? — Yes, but 

22.719. Why have they dropped them ? — Unfortu- 
nately from parliamentary pressure of one kind or 
another. IS'o doubt the income tax had a great deal 
to do with it. 

22.720. How long is it since you introduced the last 
valuation Bill? — I can hardly speak from memory, 
but I should say about six or seven years, I am not 
quite certain. 

22.721. Have the department under contemplation 
the introduction of any measure of general re-valua- 
tion ? — The department had no power to take the 
initiative in any matter of the kind. 

22.722. But it must have taken the initiative pro- 
bably in the suggestion of this Bill being introduced ? 
— The thing must come from the authorities, so as 
to put the head of the department in motion; he 
would not of his own will (except it were from some 
great necessity arising from the statute becoming un- 
workable) propose to have a new valuation. The 
pressure must come upon him from some other source. 
As long as the present valuation works and fulfils the 
intention of the original Act it is not his business to 
propose a new Valuation Act. 

22.723. In other parts of tlio United Kingdom, as 
you know, the local authorities can send and see to 
this matter themselves ? — Yes. It is very different 
with us ; we have a general Act for all Ireland, and 
the unions of parishes in England make their own 
separate valuations. 

22.724. Your evidence is that the authority having 
the administration of that Act would not deem it 
their duty to take any initative steps to vemedy the 
defects that are acknowledged to exist ? — The head 
of the department would be powerless to do so ; the 
great thing in the matter now with regard to a re- 
valuation would bo the cost ; where would it come 
from ? I am sure the head of the department is 
most anxious to have the defects remedied, but he 
seems to be powerless ; I do not see what he could 
do about it. 

22,723. (Mr. Jesse Collings.) W hat department of 
the Government are you under?— -We are now under 
the Treasury. The expenses of our department are 
paid out of the votes of Parliament. 

22.726. Then you report direct to the Treasury? 
—Yes. 

22.727. How long ago do you say it is since there 
was a re-valuation of property in Ireland ? — We have 
what they call an annual revision, but it. only extends 
to the division of tenements, or the extension of tene- 
ments, or the alteration of tenements. 

22.728. And if there is no alteration in any house 
there is no revision ? — If there is no alteration in any 
house there is no revision ; it might remain 20 years 
without being touched. 

22.729. Since when has it actually remained. Take 
a house in Dublin, for instance, that has had the same 
occupants and where there has been no alteration in 
it ; when was that valued ? — In the first instance in 
1854, and probably a good many have not been altered 
since then. 

22.730. Then unless there is some special reason 
the houses have not been valued for 30 years ? — The 
houses have not been valued for 30 years ; but there 
is this about it, that each year in November the clerk 
of the union is compelled to send into the commis- 
sioner of valuation lists of tenements requiring revision 
from one cause or another, such as a small alteration 
in value, the demolition of any promises, rebuilding 



and new houses ; he is each year compelled by the 
Act, if he does his duty, to send in this list of altera- 
tions requiring revision, and those alterations the com- 
missioner of valuation carries out within the succeed- 
ing six months. 

22.731. Supposing a district should go up or down 
as regards rent ; supposing it should be very much 
higher from the operation of commercial causes, or 
lower from depression, would that be a reason why 
you should revise the valuation ? — I am afraid the 
portion of the Act referring to the annual revision 
of the valuation never contemplated the re-valuation 
of an entire district or city. 

22.732. Take such a place as West Wharf, for 
instance. In that decayed part of the city (I do not 
know whether it is since the time you mentioned) 
would not the general depression in such a case con- 
stitute a reason why you should re- value ? — lam afraid 
not. In the Act 15 & 16 Viet, there are three things 
set forth clearly ; the original valuation, the revision 
of the valuation every 14 years, and an annual revision 
of the valuation, merely extending to the minor things 
that I have described. 

22.733. In case the middleman fails to pay the 
rates, is the tenant liable ? — Yes ; the tenant can bo 
looked to in every case in Ireland as the person in 
occupation. 

22.734. What is the process in case the middleman 
fails to pay; is there a distress levied on the tenant ? 
— It is cither by distress or summons, or some process 
of that kind, but if the tenant pays the rates he is 
empowered to deduct them from his laudlordi n paying 
his rent. 

22.735. (Mr. Lyulph Stanley.') Have you anything 
to do with collecting the rates, or is your duty merely 
in assessing them ? — We have nothing to do with the 
collection of rates. 

22.736. (Mr. Jesse Collings.) You said that you had 
got a register of all the houses and other property in 
Ireland. In the case of the sale of a house, do they 
come to you to notify the sale ? — No ; the information 
comes to us through the clerk of the union in the way 
I have described, and the rate collectors going about 
every year to different tenements to collect the rates 
get the correct names, so far as they supply them to us 
(they are not very careful in many eases) we ascer- 
tain that they are correct and carry them out. 

22.737. But you are not responsible for it ? — We 
try to be as accurate as possible, but the boards of 
guardians, under the Act, have power when striking 
the rate to make any correction in the names they may 
find necessary. 

22.738. And the town councils in Ireland, that is to 
say, the local governments as represented by town 
councils, have nothing whatever to do with the valua- 
tion of the property on which rates are collected ? — 
No ; we supply them annually with revised copies of 
the valuation upon which they strike the rates. 

22.739. You said that in Belfast one of the rating 
authorities was the water company ? — The water com- 
missioners ; it is different from the town council, 
though some of them may be town councillors for what 
I know. It is a body called the water commissioners, 
who have got works to supply water, and have a 
special rating power. 

22.740. With regard to the police rate, is there any- 
thing else collected under the head of police rate 
besides money for the support of the police? — Not 
that I am aware of in Belfast. There may be. 

22.741. But anywhere else, is there anything in- 
cluded in it? — Nothing that I am aware of. You 
know, of course, that where there is a special police 
force there is a special charge, and’ there are several 
cases of that in Ireland. I ascertained those particulars 
about Belfast six months ago. 

22.742. (Mr. Gray.) Is not the police rate for 
Belfast a species of general rate ? — So far as I under- 
stand, it is confined exclusively to the support of the 
police, but it may include some other expenditure. 

22.743. Who supports the police of Belfast ? — They 
are constabulary. 
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22.744. ( Mr. Jesse Colling s.) What I want to get 
at is’ this : who settles what sum is required for 
police, whether it it is to be a 6d. or 8 d. or 10r/. rate ; 
who are the persons who settle ihe amount of the rate 
required for the police ?— I cannot give you any infor- 
mation upon that head. 

22.745. ( Mr. Lyulph Stanley .) You have given 
evidence that in the poorer class of property the 
rateable value is about 48 per cent, of the gross annual 

Vil l ue ? 48 per cent, on those artizans’ houses that 

have been built. 

22.746. Taking all the property of Dublin together, 
could you give us any idea what relation, averaging all 
through, the rateable value bears to the gross annual 
V!l ] uo v — The gross annual value is a term which we 
hardly use here. 

22.747. But you are called in to value new property. 
Suppose I build a house on the outskirts of Dublin, 
your office would have to put a rateable value on it ?— 
Yes. 

22.748. And in arriving at what they thought a 
fair rateable value they would have regard to what 
they believed to be the gross annual value? — I will 
answer the question in this way : the gross value ia 
England is the rent which the tenant may be expected 
to pay ; having to pay the rates and taxes as well. 

22.749. That is the yearly letting value. — Then if 
you take the repairs and insurance from the gross 
value you have the rateable value. That is exactly 
the principle we have in Ireland ; our rateable value is 
in principle identical with the Metropolitan rating. 

22.750. You mean this ; that if a person on a plot 
of land in the outskirts of Dublin or in Dublin built a 
house, which cost him, say, 4,000/., and which he could 
let for 200/. or 250/. a year to a tenant, that tenant 
would pay the whole of the rates and taxes, would ho 
not ? — That depends upon arrangement ; about Dub- 
lin and its suburbs the arrangement generally is that 
the tenant pays a lump sum as rent, and the landlord 
pays everything— he pays taxes, repairs, and insurance. 

22.751. But if I was a builder, and built a house 
costing me 4,000/. or 5,001’/., and I let it to a man on 
a seven years lease at 250/. a year, would the usual 
agreement here be that I the lessor should pay the 
rates and taxes and make « he repairs? — Very com- 
monly it is so. I pay it myself in the same way. ^ 

22.752. In a house of that class, is it so ? — There 
may he many ways of letting in Dublin, but com- 
monly, about where I live, the occupier pays a fixed 
rent, and the landlord pays the taxes and keeps the 
premises in repair. 

22.753. You mean the rates and taxes ? — i es. 

22.754. Even on a lease ?— The leases we have in 
those cases are merely agreements for a term of 5 or 
10 years. 

22.755. But on a seven years lease, the usual thing 
you say is, even in a large class of house, for the land- 
lord to pay the rates and taxes and keep the building 
in repair? — That was my own agreement with my 
landlord. 

22.756. I ask you if you know what the general 
practice is ? — Very commonly the practice is that 
which I have described about where I live. 

22.757. {Mr. Gray.) Where is that?— At Bath- 

22. 758. {Mr. Lyulph Stanley.) In your office, 
supposing you were going to settle what you thought 
ought to be the rateable value of a new house, I sup- 
pose you would inquire what that house was let for, 
and you would inquire also who paid the rates and 
taxes ? — Certainly. 

22.759. Supposing you found the case of a house 
lot at 200/. a year, the tenant paying the rates and 
taxes and keeping the house in substantial repair, you 
say that you would put down as the rateable value of 
that house the 200/. per year, minus what you believe 
to be the fair yearly cost of keeping it in repair? — If 
the tenant undertakes to keep the house in repair and 
pay the rates and taxes, the rateable valuation ought 
to be as near the rent he pays as possible. 

22.760. Subject to the annual repairs ?— If he 



undertakes to keep it in repair and maintain it, of Mr. 
course then the remainder is the rateable value. 
There are three ingredients which form the gross 3 
amount : one amount is the taxes, another is the 
repairs and insurance, or what we commonly call 
maintenance, and the remainder is the rateable value, 
just as you have it in England. 

22.761. Do you say, practically, that upon new 
property the rateable value in Ireland does not lull 
more below the real value than it does in England ? — 

I say where it is below the actual rents ; it is in conse- 
quence of the length of time the valuation has been 
made. 

22.762. That is not my question ; I said on new 
property, when you are assessing for the first time. 
Supposing that a builder builds a row of villas in 
Kingstown, or anywhere, in assessing that do you say 
that you put the rateable value as near to the real 
gross value as is usual in England ? — 1 think the 
allowance probably in England would be about the 
same thing; it varies; for houses under 20/., so far 
as I remember, it is 25 per cent., and for houses from 
20/. to 40/. it is about 20 per cent. 

22.763. Do I. take it from you that, apart from the 
inequalities that creep in from the long lapse of time 
without any re-assessment on new property, property is 
assessed in Ireland for rateable purposes at as near its 
real value as it is in England? — Judging from the 
two Acts of Parliament it should be so. 

22.764. I am asking what your practice is in your 
office? — Our practice is to take (he rent, and if the 
tenant pays the taxes and the landlord keeps the house 
in repair, to deduct from the tenant’s rent what we con- 
sider would be sufficient to maintain the tenement in 
proper condition, and to put the remainder as the 
rateable value. 

22.765. Then in a case of a house at 200/. a year 
rent, where the landlord pays the rates and taxes and 
keeps the house in repair, what is the amount deducted ? 

— I cannot tell you that ; a great deal depends upon 
the situation ; if it is in an exposed situation there is 
a much larger deduction. 

22.766. Take the case of an ordinary house ?— 
Generally we assume that about 1 per cent, on the 
structural cost ought to maintain the premises. 

22 767. Being in the habit almost daily of having 
to make assessments of houses, cannot you tell me 
what is your usual deduction ? — About 20 per cent., I 
am sure it is. 

22.768. Not more ? — No ; I am sure about that. 

22.769. Then we may take it practically that you 
consider that in Ireland on new property it is as fully 
written up as it is in England ?— I should say so. 

22.770. As to old property that has not been 
changed in its quality or structure ; you say that there 
is no machinery for re-assessing it ? — There is no 
machinery for making a new valuation of the whole 
district. 

22.771. But take the case of a particular man ; say 
I had a house in Dublin deteriorated, not structually 
hut from the locality, that is, from the neighbouring 
houses having become tenement houses so that I could 
only let it at two thirds of the original rent, 1 have- 
the power of personally appealing to have my rate 
put down ?— When those applications are made to the 
commissioner of valuation they are always considered. 

22.772. Then there is power for an individual to 
appeal ? — Yes ; the application comes in in the ordi- 
nary course through the clerk of the union. 

22.773. But even without the clerk of the union, 
could a person who thinks he is rated too highly 
owin«- to change of circumstances, not change of 
structure, appeal under the assessment and try to get 
it put down ? — The only appeal he can have is when 
the valuation is first published ; but in cases or that 
kind, where the property has gone down considerably, 
or become deteriorated, if an application is made to 
the commissioner of valuation the property is always 
re-valued, and everything necessary is done. 

22.774. The substance of your evidence is, that it a 
person’s property is diminished in value lie does in 
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fact get the valuation re-assessed ; he gets a reduction 
from the commissioner? — He gets it revised. 

22.775. But there is no machinery to put up a 
man’s rating if his property instead of going down 
becomes more attractive ; if, for instance, a railway is 
made in the neighbourhood, and so his land is more 
likely to let, the commissioner has no power to come 
in and put up the valuation ? — Applications for in- 
creased valuations are very rarely made, but when 
they are, the commissioner has just the same power 
to increase the valuation as to reduce it. 

22.776. Who is the person to make that applica- 
tion ? — There are very few that I know who would 
do that. 

22.777. Take for instance a railway company, would 
they, as a large ratepayer, have the right to challenge 
the valuation of the others, and say that they them- 
selves were paying too large a proportion of the rates 
of the union ? — I am certain they would have the 
right if they liked, but I never heard of it. 

22.778. I mean that one man could open up the 
question of another man’s valuation ? — Any ratepayer 
in the union is authorised to make out a list of ratings 
which he thinks should be revised. 

22.779. If a man was to add a storey to his house, 
or improve it, that would be reported to you, and you 
would consider the re- valuation ? — Many are not; but 
if they were reported we should revise the valuation. 

22.780. If a man leaves his house in the same 
structural state as before, then it is not reported and 
the valuation remains as it is ? — Yes. 



22.781. And owing to the antiquity of the valua- 
tion many houses now are rated much lower than a 
new valuation would make them ?— Yes, and some 
higher. 

22.782. And a man might be persuaded from touch- 
ing the house, because it would open up the question 
of re-valuation if he did ? — He might, but unless it was 
brought to his notice the commissioner of valuation 
would know nothing of that. 

22.783. (Mr. Jesse Ceilings .) Who bears the 
expense of your office ? — It is defrayed in the first 
instance out of the votes of Parliament, and there is 
a schedule attached to our last Act showing the 
amounts to be repaid to the Treasury by the several 
counties in Ireland. 

22.784. Then the ratepayers pay part and the re- 
mainder comes out of the Consolidated Fund ? — Not 
out of the Consolidated Fund, out of the votes of 
Parliament ; it comes regularly before the House of 
Commons every year. 

22.785. What proportion is paid by the localities ? 
— 8,000/. of the expense is paid by the counties and 
boroughs in Ireland. 

22.786. Out of how much ? — Out of about 23,000/. ; 
I do not know what the vote is for the present year. 

22.787. And 15,000/. out of the general taxation of 
the country comes to Ireland for that purpose ? — 
Yes. 

22.788. (Mr. Samuel Morley.) Can you give any 
reason why the ratepayers should not as other honest 
men do pay for all the work done for them ? — They 
did for a long time. 



The witness withdrew. 



Mr. Joshua Carroll Manly examined. 



22.789. (The Chairman.) You are secretary of the 
Pembroke Township Commissioners ? — Yes. 

22.790. Previously to 1863 the district which is now 
known as the Pembroke township was under the grand 
jury of the county of Dublin, but in that year the 
Pembroke township Act was passed and the district was 
placed under a body of township commissioners and 
lias so remained ? — Yes. 

22.791. The valuation of the township in the year 
1863 was 58,752/., and in 1885 it is 98,179/. ?— Yes. 

22.792. The population which in 1863 was 13,200 
in 1884 was 24,242 ?— Yes. 

22.793. Being an increase of over 11,000 in 21 
years ? — Yes. 

22.794. On the 1st January 1884 there were within 
the township 672 houses occupied in weekly tenancies 
by labourers, fishermen, coachmen, gardeners, and the 
workpeople engaged in the glass works and manure 
manufactories, and also in Messrs. Johnston’s bakery, 
and in Messrs. Henshaw’s iron works ? — Yes. 

22.795. Of those 672 houses, 326 with 711 rooms 
were occupied by one family each ? — 'Yes. 

22.796. And they contained a total of 1,495 per- 
sons?— Yes. 

22,797- 167 houses with 592 rooms were occupied 
by two families each, and they contained in all 1,375 
persons?— That is so. 

22.798. The houses occupied by three families each 
numbered 83 and contained 363 rooms and 1,026 
persons ? — Yes. 

22.799. There are 63 dwellings with four families 
each, occupying 313 rooms with 923 persons ? — Yes. 



22.800. And there were 33 dwellings occupied by 
more than four families, containing 227 rooms with 
684 persons ? — Yes. 

22.801. That is a complete statement of what may 
be considered as the working class population of your 
district? — Yes. 

22.802. Do you act under the Public Health Act ? 
— Yes, but we have a special Act. 

22.803. Does your local Act contain clauses bear- 
ing upon the subject of our inquiry ? — No. 

22.804. Then you act under the Public Health Act 
for all purposes ? — Yes, for all purposes outside our 
special Act. 

22.805. (Mr. Gray.) Nearly all the land in the 
Pembroke township is owned by the Earl of Pem- 
broke, I believe ? — Yes. 

22.806. And it is nearly all laid out or in course of 
being laid out for the building of a superior class of 
house, is it not ? — Not all, but I should say that about 
two thirds is. 

22.807. Has it been laid out at all for providing 
accommodation for the working classes ? — Lord Pem- 
broke and others have built a number of houses for 
the working classes. 

22.808. Where are they ? — They are situated 
principally at Balls Bridge, and one or two other 
places, and Lord Pembroke is proposing to build a 
number more. Of the 672 houses mentioned, about 
592 were originally built for the purpose of forming 
dwellings for the working classes. 



The witness withdrew. 



Mr. Edward Spencer, M.A., examined. 



22.809. ( The Chairman.) You have been secre- 
tary to the Dublin Artisans’ Dwellings Company, 
Limited, since its formation in the year 1876? — 
Yes. 

22.8 10. And you have been assistant secretary to 
the Dublin Sanitary Association since its formation 
in the year 1872 ? — Yes. 

22.811. Are you also the author of a pamphlet 



entitled, “ Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings,” which 
was a paper read at the Social Science Congress in 
Dublin in the year 1881 ? — Yes. 

22.812. And of a pamphlet entitled, “ The Homes 
“ of the Working Classes in Dublin,” which was read 
at the Sanitary Congress in Dublin in the year 1884 ? 
—Yes. 

22.813. You think there is plenty of room in 
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Dublin, do you not, for housing the working classes ? 

— I do. 

22,814. You have prepared figures as regards 
Summer Hill and Gloucester Street Upper which give 
a comparison of their present occupancy with their 
occupancy of 1865, and you show how the tenement 
houses have increased, and how the professional and 
private residences have diminished ?— Yes. 

22 815. Then as regards building ground, the 
Artizans’ Dwellings Company has acquired building 
ground at from 20/. to 50/. per acre, or from M. to 
Is. Qd. per foot frontage per annum ? — Yes. 

22.816. Comparing the supply of and demand for 
accommodation for the working classes, as regards 
the supply we have already had figures given from 
the census of 1881, and I believe you are prepared 
to add to that a statement that there is now provided 
or being provided single house accommodation for 
about 2,000 families or about 9,000 persons ?— Yes, 
making, with the existing tenement houses, a total 
provision of accommodation for 187,996 persons. 

22.817. Taking the demand you find from the 
social census of 1881 that the population of the 
artizaii and general service class, excluding the army, 
police, postal delivery, prison service, and domestic 
servants, but including the very small shopkeepers, is 
161,760 ?— ' Yes. 

22.818. So that you think the accommodation is 
sufficient in quantity ? — Quite so. 

22.819. As to the quality we have had already 
stated to us the evidence which was given upon the 
subject in 1879 and 1880 before the Sanitary Com- 
mission ; you have, I believe, examined that evidence ? 
— I have. 

22.820. And you point out that the repairable 
houses, bad as the state of things was, were much 
more numerous than the completely rotten houses that 
were incapable of repair ? — Yes. 

22.821. As regards the repairable houses, you agree, 
I think, in the evidence which has been given here 
to-day by Dr. Cameron that there is in one sense 
not much overcrowding, because the rooms are very 
large and the cubical space is sufficient ? — The cubical 
space is sufficient and the rooms are large. 

22.822. But in those rooms there is often no proper 
provision for the separation of the sexes, and all the 
operations of life are accomplished by a large family 
in one room without any partition ? — That is so ; and 
there is not sufficient sanitary accommodation for the 
increased number of families occupying the single 
dwelling. 

22.823. You agree with the other witnesses that 
there has been an improvement in the last few. years 
in the drainage, in the paving of yards, and in the 
watercloset accommodation, and so forth ? — I do ; 
as to the watercloset accommodation, I do not quite 
agree that that is an improvement. 

22.824. You are doubtful as to the watercloset 
system? — Yes. as compared with the dry system for 
tenants of that class. 

22.825. As regards the classes for whom accommo- 
dation is most needed, the new houses which have 
been built on the areas cleared by the company are 
intended for people who can pay more than 4s. per 
week rent, are they not ? — They are ; perhaps that 
answer of mine may be qualified slightly. The erec- 
tions constructed on the areas that have been cleared 
are for a class of people who are able to pay from 
3s. 6 d. per week and upwards. 

22.826. Then it is the poorer labourers and the 
hawkers, and the seamstresses, and so forth, and 
people in casual employment, who are mostly in want 
of house room ? — Quite so, and those without family 
lies, the unmarried class. 

22.827. The people that the company houses show 
a marked preference for cottage accommodation as 
against tenement houses, do they not ? — A very marked 
preference. 

22.828. Do you believe that for improving and 
carefully selected labourers cottage accommodation 



can be provided by private enterprise so as to pay a 
fair profit ? — 1 do ; that is our expei’ience. 

22.829. But you do not think that private enter- , 
prise can provide for the classes below ? — I do not. 

22.830. And you are very anxious in any such pro- 
vision to get rid of the lodgers amongst the very poor, 
are you not ? — Yes, I am anxious to get rid of the 
lodgers amongst all classes. The lodger in our 
artisans’ dwellings is one of the greatest evils that we 
have to contend with, and an evil that we cannot 
satisfactorily deal with. 

22.831. Somebody who does not like the lodger 
has suggested that the lodger is “ the pig that pays 
the rent ” ? — He resembles that animal in more ways 
than one, perhaps. 

22.832. At all events your desire is to get rid of the 
lodger in the very poor houses where there is no 
sufficient room ? — Yes, and not only in the very poor 
houses; there is a system of taking boarders into 
houses rented at from os. upwards, which we are 
anxious to check. 

22.833. You have had cases, have you not, of lodgers 
being lent by one charitable tenant to another tenant 
to tide over a temporary difficulty ? — We have had 
such cases. 

22.834. The Dublin Artisans’ Dwellings Company 
(Limited) was formed in 1876 with a capital of 
50,000/., with power to increase its capital, was it 
not ? — Yes ; the capital was subsequently increased 
to 100,000/. in 1882, and it has borrowed from the 
Commissioners of Public Works 47,000/. in addition. 

22.835. You agree, I believe, with other witnesses 
in complaining of the rates of compensation that had 
to be paid in the Coombe and Plunkett Street areas ? 
—Yes. 

22.836. But are you acquainted with the Act of 
1882, which has been passed since the date of those 
arbitrations and which appears to remedy some of the 
evils that you complain of? — I am ; and therefore I 
am very anxious that some scheme should be under- 
taken in Dublin under that improved legislation. 

22.837. In the case of those Dublin schemes there 
was general demolition, was there not ; there was no 
gradual demolition, accompanied by re-housing ? — 
There was general demolition. The entire area was 
made a waste of. 

22.838. Did that, in your opinion, cause any over- 
crowding ? — I think it caused hardship and over- 
crowding. 

22.839. What is the case of Oxmantown ? — That 
is an estate owned by the corporation, and cleared by 
them some three years ago. 

22.840. Is it all their own property ? — All their 
own property. 

22.841. Under what Act did they proceed? — It 
did not require the intervention of an Act. The 
leases fell out. 

22.842. What have they done ? — They have done 
nothing yet. They have had plans and reports before 
them from the different committees, and I believe that 
they have approved of those plans and determined 
upon re-construction ; and I believe they have gone 
further and applied to the Treasury for a loan of 
money to carry out the buildings to be constructed. 

22.843. Several of the areas that were reported on 
in 1876 are still very much in the condition in which 
they were when they were reported on, are they not ? 
— Very much worse. 

22.844. They may be worse in some respects, but 
perhaps they arc better in others, because the corpo- 
ration have taken steps with regard to ashpits and 
dustbins, and waterclosets, and so forth, since that 
time; so that possibly you are not prepared to say 
that they are much worse ? — Having inspected them 
within the last fortnight I am prepared to say that 
they are much worse, simply because the rate of decay 
is greater than any amelioration in the sanitary fittings. 

22.845. Then I suppose you are very anxious to 
see these schemes carried out? — Very anxious indeed. 

22.846. At the time that the then medical officer 
reported upon these schemes he said that he had 
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several others upon which he would report as soon as 
this had been dealt with ? — He did say that. He also 
added a proviso : — if the population which was re- 
moved from those areas were re-housed. 

22,847. You think that there are a great many 
schemes which ought to be carried out if the compen- 
sations do not make them too costly ? — I do. 

22,84-8. You think that the compensations are 
excessive and you would like to see them reduced ; 
and if that were done you would like to see a great 
many more schemes carried out ? — Yes. 

22.849. Of course they never can be carried out 
without cost in a town like Dublin ? — Dublin is particu- 
larly favourably circumstanced in tiiat respect, because 
the valuation of the old and poor parts of Dublin is 
exceedingly small, and the local authority will make a 
very good profit by the increased valuation of the new 
buildings. That is specially noticeable in the Coombe 
area, where there is an increase in the rates received 
of nearly 6007. a year. 

22.850. Do you think it is desirable for the corpo- 
ration to acquire by agreement larger portions of the 
area to be dealt with before they proceed to make 
their notices ? — I think so. 

22.851. You think that a great deal of bad property 
can be had in Dublin by agreement on very moderate 
terms ? — Yes. 

22.852. But that single owners here and there hold 
out for high price's and prevented any general dealing 
with the property ? — Yes. The Artisans’ Dwellings 
Company were privately negotiating some time ago 
for property, and they would have been able to get all 
they wanted on moderate terms except in the case of 
one man whose property was valued by him at 52 
years’ purchase of the gross rental. 

22.853. Is there any legislation needed to do what 
you want? — No, I think no legislation is needed at 
all ; it is a question of administration. It must be 
done of course privately and quietly ; I am speaking 
of acquisition by agreement. 

22.854. Do you think that Mr. Torrens’ Acts are 
so unworkable as the Dublin authorities consider 
them ? — The demolition clause of Mr. Torrens’ Act I 
think might be very well put in force in Dublin. 

22.855. You know, do you not, that Mr. Torrens’ 
Acts are being worked to some extent in London ? — 
That is recently, probably. I do not think they were 
very much worked before 1881. 

22.856. Since 1882 there have been three or four 
schemes of some little importance ? — I think that Mr. 
Torrens’ Acts are very workable in Dublin, the demo- 
lition portions especially, for the opening of alleys. 

22.857. For the removal of obstructive houses ? — 
Yes. 

22.858. Have you had much acquaintance with the 
manner in which the corporation have under section 
100 of the Public Health Act worked the byelaws not 
as to common lodging-houses, but as to houses let in 
lodgings. The corporation you know have on a list 
or register many thousands of houses which they 
inspect? — Yes. I do not think that the register of 
houses which the corporation have is based on a proper 
principle. 

22.859. You mean that they do not register houses 
that they ought to register? — I believe that they 
register houses which they ought not to register. 
Houses are on that register which ought not to be 
permitted to be occupied as tenement houses. 

22.860. You mean houses that are unfit for human 
habitation ? — Houses that are unfit for human habita- 
tion, and adapted houses which are not provided with 
proper and suitable accommodation. 

22.861. You spoke of the absence of proper pro- 
visions for the separation of the sexes ; that is one of 
the subjects upon which the corporation are able to 
make byelaws, and if they do make byelaws it is one 
of the subjects upon which they are able to enforce 
their provisions ? — I believe that no structural altera- 
tions have been enforced by the corporation in those 
tenement houses. Their efforts have been directed 



rather to sanitary improvements than to structural 
alterations. 

22.862. They have not tried actually to enforce the 
separation of the sexes, for instance? — No, certainly 

22.863. Have you ever come across any cases where 
there has been an absence of separation of the sexes? 
— I have a very strong case, which, with your per- 
mission, I will read to you. 

22.864. Is this in a tenement house ? — This is in a 
tenement house. 

22.865. Is it actually registered ? — This house has 
been a private house for many years ; it has been con- 
verted into a tenement house within the hist three 
years. It is a very good house ; its structural con- 
dition is admirable, and it could very easily be made 
suitable for a large number of families. 

22.866. You do not know whether it is on the cor- 
poration register ? — No, I do not. 

22.867. vVhen a house is on the corporation register, 
do they put up, as some corporations do in England, 
any notice in the house ? — No. This house is occu- 
pied by nine families, but it is in good order. The 
cubic space per head is not less than 300 cubic feet, 
and the house may bo taken as a very favourable 
example of the tenemental dwellings in Dublin. Six 
rooms are occupied by as many families, containing 47 
persons, and three rooms are occupied by three families, 
containing 18 individuals. In the back kitchen there 
was a family of six, father and mother and four sons, 
the eldest of whom is 17 and the youngest 10. The 
second floor front room is occupied by a family of 10, 
of whom two are men over 25, two boys from 14 to 
16, and three women from 23 to 40. In the top front 
room live another family of 10, comprising two males, 
one 19 and the other 40, and four females aged 10, 12, 
14, and 36 respectively. In the top back room live a 
man and his wife, her mother and a baby. All the 
other rooms are occupied by families with children 
under 13 years of age. There is no permission re- 
quired for a house to be put on the register ; a house 
is on the register simply from its existence. It is not 
a register of tenement houses properly so called, but a 
list of all houses in Dublin ; when a house is let in 
tenements, it is merely so marked in the margin. 

22.868. But if that were so then this house which 
you have just described, being a tenement house, 
would be on the register ? — It would be on the register, 
and I have no doubt that it is on the register.* 

22.869. You mean that if the corporation find that 
the air space is sufficient, which according to their 
own statement it universally is in Dublin, then they 
confine themselves to looking after the watercloset 
accommodation, and so forth, but that they do not go 
into the question of the separation of the sexes ? — 
That is so. 

22.870. ( Mr. Gray.) Where is that house of which 
you have been speaking? — 21, Upper Gloucester 
Street. 

22.871. ( The Chairman.) Have you seen the Report 
of tbis Commission with regard to England? — I 
have. 

22.872. With regard to your mention of Mr. Torrens’ 
Acts just now, it was recommended by this Commis- 
sion, in the case of England, that the clause requiring 
the local authority to purchase should be struck out; 
would that, in your opinion, make Mr. Torrens’ Acts 
more workable ? — In the case of repairs I do not think 
that the local authority should be called upon to pur- 
chase, but I think that where the local authority call 
upon the owner to demolish they should be compelled 
to purchase. 

22.873. You would not go so far as the local Act 
in force in one of the Scotch towns with which wc 
became acquainted, in Aberdeen I think it was, where 
the local authority have themselves power to demolish 
without going to a magistrate ? — I would go as far as 



* It is on the register as a private dwelling-house occupied 
by one family. 
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that, in the case of an unhealthy house, for the pur- 
poses of demolition. 

22 874. I suppose the most important branch ot the 
tenement question in Dublin, looking to the rapid 
conversion of private houses into tenement houses, is 
that a private house should not be made into a tene- 
ment house without structural alterations sufficient to 
fit it for that purpose ? — That is really the chief thing 
that we want here. 

22 875. There has been a suggestion, has there not, 
that where a house is so adapted as to become prac- 
lically a new building the byelaws as to new build- 
ings apply to it ? — I am not prepared to say that there 
ha° been a decision to that effect, but the Liverpool 
town council have had a special Act passed, and the 
clause in that Act under which they insist on private 
houses which are adapted as tenement houses being 
considered as new buildings is the same as the clause 
iu the Irish Public Health Act. I am not aware of 



any legal decision upon the subject. 

22.876. Are the Corporation of Dublin acting upon 
that ?— Not that I am aware of. 

22.877. But you think they could — I believe they 

C °22 878. (Mr. Gray.) Would you read that clause ? 
—It ’is section 43 of the Public Health (Ireland) Act, 
and these are the words of the section: — “I* or the 
“ purposes of this Act, the re-erecting of any building 
« pulled down to or below the ground floor, or of any 
« frame building of which only the framework is left 
“ down to the ground floor, or the conversion into a 
“ dwelling-house of any building not originally con- 
“ structed for human habitation, or the conversion 
“ into 'more than one dwelling-house of a building 
« originally constructed as one dwelling-house only, 
« shall be considered the erection of a new building ; 
« and whenever any old building has been taken 
“ down to an extent exceeding one half such buud- 
“ ing, such half to be measured in cubic feet, the 
“ re-building thereof shall be considered the erection 
“ of a new building.” 

22,879. Do you think that is meant to apply to tlie 



working classes who come in from the outside, escape 
taxation for town purposes ? — Yes, I do. 

22 883. Do you think that what you call the prin- 
cipal ’landlords, or what I think are called here the 
chief landlords, are sufficiently protected as against the 
middlemen, or do you think the landlord ought to be 
given greater power of re-entry, and then that some 
necessity for care for the sanitary condition of the pro- 
perty should be held to exist on his part ? — I think 
the chief landlord ought to be given greater powers 
of re-entry. 

22.884. You would like to be able to come upon the 
principal landlord, but if you did come upon him you 
would feel that you ought to give him greater legal 
powers ?— ' Yes, and I think it should be also the duty 
of the sanitary authority to proceed against the tenant 
for misuse of sanitary fittings. 

22.885. For destruction of the landlord’s property ? 

Yes ; that is one of the great causes of the present 

condition of things in Dublin, that the tenant has the 
landlord in his power in these matters. 

22 886. ( Mr. Gray.) How would you propose that 
the local authority should proceed against the tenant 
for injury to another man’s property; should they 
proceed civilly or criminally ? — Criminally. 

22,887. That is to say, if A destroys a gas pipe be- 
longing to B, C is to prosecute him for it ?— I am 
only referring to sanitary fittings. The Corpora- 
tion of Dublin have already byelaws referring to 
that : “ That no occupant residing in any such house, 
« nor an y other person, shall throw from any window 
“ or other opening to or upon any roof, shed, yard, 
« passage, or street, any water, foul liquid, or other 
« offensive matter or thing, or shall throw or drop 
“ same in or upon any common entrance, staircase, 
“ lobby, street, or place, other than that provided for 
“ the proper deposit thereof, and every occupant or 
“ other person shall so use any requisite in, or appur- 
“ tenant to any such house as not to injure or break, 
« or render ineffective, or put same out of order. ’ 
Those byelaws have been in existence since 1881, but 
there has been only one prosecution instituted under 
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case ? — I do. , 

22,880. I should have thought it would, when you 
really turn one house into two houses, using the word 
house in the ordinary sense of the word?— Section 21 
of the Liverpool Act says:— “The conversion into a 
“ dwelling-house of any building not previously con- 
“ structed as a dwelling-house, or of any building 
« originally constructed as a dwelling-house, and sub- 
“ sequently occupied and used entirely for other pur- 
“ poses, or the division or conversion into more than 
“ one dwelling-house of any building originally cou- 
“ structed as one dwelling-house only, shall be 
« deemed for the purposes of this Act, and of any 
“ other Act, order, or byelaw in force within the city, 

« to be the erection of a new dwelling-house or dwell- 
“ ing-liouses, and in cases of division or conversion ot 
“ a building into more than one dwelling-house, the 
“ corporation shall determine which (if any) one ol 
“ the houses formed out of the previously existing 
“ house shall be deemed to be the old or original 
“ dwelling-house.” 

22.881. But do you know that, as a matter ot tact, 
in Liverpool they interpret it in that way ?— I will 
read you a letter, dated August 1884, from the town 
clerk of Liverpool “ Prior to the Act of 1882, the 
« corporation had no power whatever to prevent the 
“ owners from altering such a house, so as to make 
“ separate sets of rooms in it ; but by the Act of 
“ 1882, if any such conversion were now attempted 
“ the owner would become liable to the provisions of 
“ the building regulations in force in Liverpool, and 
“ the corporation could then step in and insist upon 
“ proper space for light and ventilation, &c. being 
“ given to each tenement.” 

22.882. (The Chairman.) You agree with the 
other Dublin witnesses, I think, that the limited area 
of taxation in Dublin has a bearing upon the housing 
of the working classes here, that the wealthy persons 
who move from Dublin, their place being filled by the 



them against the tenants. 

22.888. But do you not think that it might be more 
effective to give the person injured some remedy than 
to call upon the public authority to interfere in the 
question as regards a matter of property between two 
individuals. Of course where the place is dangerous 
to public health the public authority intervene ; but 
supposing that the tenant did damage by misappro- 
priation of the property, would you then have the 
public authority intervene ? — I would not go quite so 
far as that perhaps, but as far as regards the destruc- 
tion of sanitary fittings I think the public authority 
should prosecute. 

22.889. What do you consider in the lesson to be 
drawn from that case which you have cited of No. 21, 
Upper Gloucester Street, what would you like to see 
done there ?— That house was occupied as a private 
house for many years. Before that house was per- 
mitted to be occupied as a tenement house I would 
have had the landlord compelled to carry out such 
structural alterations as would provide for the due 
separation of the sexes, and such additional sanitary 
accommodation as is required for the use of the dozen 
families living in it now as compared with the one 
family living in it before, and until he did that I would 
not allow the house to be occupied as a tenement 
house. 

22.890. With regard to the question of the separa- 
tion of the sexes, you have had a good deal of very 
minute personal experience of the condition or the 
poorer classes iu Dublin, and of their family life; 
where a single family lives in one room, no matter 
how large it is, huddled together promiscuously, no 
doubt it has a demoralizing effect generally speaking, 
but do you think that it leads to any direct immorality 
as amongst the family ?— My experience of the lower 
classes of Dublin is that their morality is oi a very 
high standard, but still I have no doubt that such a 

F 
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condition of things encourages immorality, especially 
where there are drinking habits. 

22.891. It destroys delicacy of feeling, no doubt ? — 
Yes. 

22.892. If you take a family of 10 living in one of 
these big rooms, father and mother, and girls and 
brothers, supposing that there was an attempt by the 
public authority to compel them to separate, do you 
not think that they might resent it very strongly, and 
that it might be extremely difficult to enforce it, unless 
you could have a species of separation by having a 
partition in the room or something of that kind? — 
Yes. 

22.893. But if you sought to compel them to go 
into different rooms, to have three rooms, for instance, 
instead of one, you might meet with considerable 
opposition ? — I think there are two ends to the 
civilisation process ; one by the sanitary authority 
providing proper means for the separation of the 
sexes, and the other by teaching these people how 
they should live. It is impossible that they should 
live properly and improve their condition unless 
structural alterations are provided. 

22.894. Taking the case of a father and mother 
and a grown up son and a grown up daughter, and 
supposing that they were so very poor that they were 
only paying 2s. or 3s. per week rent for this room in 
Upper Gloucester Street, if you had plenary power 
would you compel them to rent three separate rooms, 
one for the father and mother, one for the grown up 
daughter, and one for the grown up son, or would you 
be satisfied with some such things as wooden par- 
titions going half way up to convert the room into 
three separate apartments ? — I would commence by 
saying that a family of that description would not be 
a poor family, and they would be able to pay a higher 
rent than 2s. or 3s., and therefore they would be able 
to live in a house of their own. Therefore it is not 
necessary to consider that case. 

22.895. In some cases they might he poor; for 
instance, there might be sickness or delicacy in the 
family, some of them might be be out of work, but, 
leaving the poverty out of the question, would you 
compel them to occupy three different rooms ? — I 
would absolutely ; rooms or compartments. 

22.896. By a hard-and-fast rule ? — By a hard-and- 
fast rule. 

22.897. ( Sir Richard Cross.) Whatever their 
wages were ? — I have referred to that question before. 
A family of that kind, in my experience, would earn 
very large wages, from 40s. to 50 s. per week. 

22.898. (Mr. Gray.) If they were in work ? — If 
they were in work ; and if they were not in work 
they would probably belong to some society which 
would tide them over the difficulties. The possibility 
of not being at work affects every family in all classes 
of society. 

22.899. Then you would seek to place the working 
classes in the towns on a very much higher level as 
regards their house accommodation than the bulk, of 
the working classes throughout the country who live 
in single-roomed houses ? — I am not sufficiently 
acquainted with the position of the working classes 
throughout the country to be able to compare the two 
cases. 

22.900. Do not the mass of the people in the west 
of Ireland live in cabins which just consist of a single 
room ? — Yes ; but in the west of Ireland very few of 
the grown up members of the families live in the 
houses, it is only small children. Emigration has dealt 
with it. 

22.901. What about the harvesters who go over to 
England every year and come back and live here for 
six months in the year ? — Still I think there are 
fewer grown up members of the family in those cases. 

22.902. I am afraid it will take a considerable 
while before we get to that point of yours. With 
reference to Mr. Torrens’ Act, you think that the 
Corporation of Dublin ought to seek to utilise it ? — 
The demolition portion of it. I think that the repair- 
ing or the structural alterations can be carried out by 



that section of the Public Health Act which I read, 
and by the building byelaws framed under that section ■ 
but the demolition of obstructive dwellings and un- 
healthy dwellings can, I think, only be carried out in 
Dublin with propriety by Mr. Torrens’ Act. 

22.903. Very possibly; but the really important 
portion of Mr. Torrens’ Act, as I take it, is the 
portion dealing with the repairs of houses. Would 
you be inclined to uphold the doctrine that the public 
authority ought to repair another man’s house under 
Mr. Torrens’ Act with public money, even though 
they could charge the premises with the repairs? — 
I would prefer to see the structural alterations carried 
out under the Public Health Act, which, I think, is a 
more workable Act, and under the building byelaws 
made under that section which I have read. 

22.904. Dr. Cameron I may tell you says that he 
can do all that is required under Mr. Torrens’ Act by 
a simple procedure ? — The question is, is it done ? 

22.905. The portion of Mr. Torrens’ Act that you 
would use in Dublin would be that part which deals 
with the destruction of obstructive buildings ? — That 
is the chief portion, and I might, perhaps, apply the 
repairing portion as well. 

22.906. Are there many such buildings in Dublin 
blocking out air space from courts and passages ? — 
Yes, an immense number. 

22.907. Where ? — In very leading thoroughfares 
too. Take South Great George Street and Upper 
Dorset Street, two extreme ends of the city ; in a 
great many cases the removal of a house would be of 
the greatest benefit to the court and would improve 
the value of the property and would raise the moral 
condition of the people. 

22.908. You say that the Liverpool clause which 
you quoted is the same as the clause in the Irish 
Public Health Act ? — Yes, I stated that. 

22.909. Is the Irish Public Health Act the same 
in that respect as the English Public Health Act of 
1875 ? — I do not know that. 

22.910. Assuming that the clauses are the same (as 
they are), do you not think that the letter of the town 
clerk of Liverpool would seem to indicate that the 
Act of 1875 was not effective, because he said he 
could not do anything to make it so ? — Yes. 

22.911. And if that is so, the Irish Act would not 
be effective either ? — Just so ; but the clause in the 
three Acts seem to me identical ; the clause in the 
English Act may have been ineffective in Liverpool 
owing to the absence of proper byelaws regulating 
new buildings. 

22.912. ( Sir Richard Cross.) I have got before me 
here a statement of the lodging accommodation for 
the rent according to the rate of earnings, &c. in a 
case reported by the Public Health Committee of the 
Dublin Corporation. There is one case that I want 
to call attention to, where there was a family of six 
living in one room, with 371 cubic feet of space per 
head in the room, in which case the weekly wages 
were 31. 2s. 2d. ; would you not say that that man 
was well off ? — I would. 

22.913. In that case the weekly rent is 2s. ? — Yes. 

22.914. Do you think that the Public Health Com- 
mittee ought to allow that to go on ? — I do not. 

22.915. I have another case I am happy to say on 
the other side, which I should like to quote against it, 
of a man with three in family in one room, the whole 
of his earnings are only 15s., and he has a room at 4s. 
a week ; that is a very high rental, is it not ? — 
Very high, but we find that a great many of our 
tenants whose wages are only 15s. a week pay as 
much as 4s. a week for rent ; in fact 40 per cent, of 
the labouring class that occupy our cottages pay as 
much as 4s. a week. 

22.916. Their wages being only about 15s. ? — Yes, 
I have a return which I can put in (handing in the 
same). 

22.917. Have you the annual report of your society ? 
— We have a half-yearly report and statement of 
accounts which I shall be happy to hand in if required. 

22.918. You have had no experience of the Act of 
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{82 ? No, nothing has been done under the Act of purchase ?— Yes, because they cannot now go at it 



1882 in Dublin. „ 

22,919. But you have read the Act i — -xes. 



an unhealthy area. 

22,930. (Mr. Jesse Collings .) Do you think poverty 



99 990 Can vou suggest any further improvement is at the bottom of the difficulty with regard to a large 
of the Act beyond that of 1882 ? — I think the arbi- number of the poorer classes ?— Do you mean in 
dator should be definitely prohibited from awarding Dublin? x 

compensation to yearly, monthly, or weekly tenants. 22,931 Yes— Hint .. a very Mfa.lt question to 
So far as I can see, it is left within his power under answer, but I may say generally that I do not think 
Hi chard Cross’ Act, and I think he should be so. 

S • hibited from doin«- that. 22,932. We have had it m. evidence that there are a 

^22 921 What would you do with the weekly good many people getting 13s., 14s., and 15s. a week, 
?1 _t do not think they are entitled to any and whose employment is uncertain, even at that rate 
special compensation. of “S'®- » * h “‘ “ » *•» they possibly ajord 

1 2 9 p22 Would you "ivc them a week’s rent and let to pay for the two or three rooms necessary tor them 
them go v— Yes, because they cannot be got rid of if they are to house their families and if those families 
v WPP w and nracticallv no inconvenience are to be housed in a decent manner ?— I believe those 



for five or six weeks, and practically no inconvenience are to be housed in a dec 
or hardship is imposed upon them. I would also families, most of them. 



u afford to pay 2s. 6 d. to 



abolish appeals to the jury, and I would make the 3s. 6 d. a week, and I believe that accommodation at 
lenuisitions of a. certain portion of the area, to be dealt that price can be provided by private enterprise, 

with on private agreement and on specified terms a 22,933. Do you mean that they can have three 
condition precedent to the declaration of a scheme by rooms for 2s. 6 d. r— They can have two rooms for 
a local authority. That would be most useful in 2s. Qd 

Dublin, because there are very many places where the 22,934. Did I rightly understand you to say, in an 
local authority could quietly buy up any unhealthy answer which you gave, that you were in favour of a 
-u-cas and then declare their scheme with regard to private owner demanding that the local authorities 
an area and embrace those places so bought up in their should buy his property when it was condemned ?— In 
‘ ’ the case of the demolition of obstructive or unhealthy 

22 923. (Mr. Gray.') I should like you to explain buildings, 
that last answer. Suppose there was an extremely 22,935. Why should an owner be paid for any 
unhealthy area at present in Dublin, and that the dwelling that is unhealthy ?-There are two classes of 
local authority could not purchase it by agreement, houses, unhealthy and obstructive ; I think there can be 
would you prohibit them from dealing with it under no question about the propriety of paying him tor an 
Sir Richard Cross’ Acts ?— As a matter of fact there obstructive building, which is not in itself unhealthy, 
are so many unhealthy areas in Dublin where they 22,936. You confine yourself to that. If a building 
can make such purchases that it is not necessary to is obstructive but not unhealthy, and is wanted to be 

consider their ability to purchase. pulled down to let light and air into other buildings, 



consiUer tneir aDinty to purcuase. p . s ■ 

22 924 Cannot the local authority at present do in such a case the local authority should, you think, 
this as in the case of Boyne Street; get an Act of be compelled to purchase ?--Yes, and also in the case 
Parliament, and before they proceed to serve notices, of the demolition of an unhealthy building 1 think 
cannot they endeavour to negotiate for the purchase the local authority should be bound to purchase. I 
by private agreement, and failing that throw up the think it would be a hardship on a man to sav we will 
scheme ’—Yes ; but the effect of that is very bad and not let you repair your house ; we will pull it down, 
injurious, and has been in the Boyne Street case and 22,937. Is it not also a hardship on the seller of 
other cases • it makes the area a waste, and prevents bad milk and fish that their property should be con- 
thc area being rebuilt on practically. That is the demned ; and is it not a great hardship on the poorer 
outcome of it. classes that they should be obliged to live m those 

22,925. It would be an extremely serious thing to unhealthy dwellings ?— Well, it is. 

say that a local authority should not go on with their 22,938. I can see with regard to healthy dwellings 
scheme until by private agreement they have bought that are taken down for the purpose of preventing 
a certain portion ?— My experience in Dublin is that obstructions, but I want to hear again your opinion 
that is one of the chief remedies for the excessive with regard to houses that are unhealthy in them- 
cost of the schemes selves ?— 1 tl,ink if 7 0U demohsl1 an unhealthy house 

22 926 Would you be inclined to extend the you take away a man’s earning power, in fact ; but it 
powers of the local authority by letting them purchase is different in the case of alterations ; a man t can 
compulsorily vacant ground without houses, which carryout alterations and be still getting in his rent , 
therefore does not come within Sir Richard Cross’ but if you pull down Ins house his rent is cut off. 

Act as not being an unhealthy area? For instance, is 22,939. Has he any right to rent for an unhealthy 
there not in Dublin a considerable amount of practic- dwelling ?— It is very hard to draw the line there, I 
ally waste ground which can scarcely be used advau- think. , . , , T , . , ,, , 

tageously, owing to the number of persons interested 22,940. (Mr. Lyulph Stanley ) f 
in it, and which cannot be purchased owing to one your company has a capital of 100,000/., and 47.UUW. 
man stnudino- out ’ Quite so. had been borrowed ? — Yes, at present. 

22 927? It cannot be touched under any existing 22,941. If you wished to extend your operations^ 
law the corporation cannot buy it because it does not you think that you could get more capital . — les, 
come within Sir Richard Cross’ Acts ?— That is so. without the slightest difficulty. 

22,928. Might it not be desirable to have power to 22,942. You think that private enterprise would 
purchase 'suclf land, which could be got. cheaper, than furnish capital to build houses for workmen ?— les. 



come within Sir Richard Cross’ Acts ?— That is so. without the slightest difficulty. 

22.928. Mi«ht it not be desirable to have power to 22,942. You think that private enterprise would 
purchase 'suclf land, which could be got. cheaper, than furnish capital to build houses for workmen ? — Yes, 
land with houses on it, and to build upon it ? — It supplemented of course by loans by the Board of 
would be exceedingly desirable to do that. There is Works on reasonable terms. 

a strong case in point, the case of Wood Street, which 22,943. And you are paying 4 per cent. ?— Yes. 

Dr. Mapother included as one of his unhealthy area-s in 22,944. And you anticipate that your company will 

1876. The corporation did not take proceedings with bg ab ’ 1(J tQ exten(1 ; ts operations ?— Yes, very widely, 
regard to it ; the houses were condemned, some tor 2 2,945. Do you find any difficulty in getting sites 
being unprovided with sanitary accommodation and frQm laudowIie ^ iu the neighbourhood of Dublin ?— 
some for being structurally dangerous, and the entire slio-hfest 

area is now waste ; the short leases in connexion with ' ' . , , ., • Ratlimiiies or 

the property prevent the owners (although two or ^ 22,946. Have you tried to get sites 

three of them are desirous of building) from doing so. Pembroke . —Yes, we have a » 

22.929. And is not that because the corporation Rathmmes at present, and are building, 

have put into active operation its powers to destroy 22,947. And you think there will be no difficulty 
those areas an* has deprived itself of the power to getting further sites there on reasonable teims. 



■easonable terms? — I 
F 2 
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think there would be no difficulty in Rathmines, there 
might he some in Pembroke. 

22.948. You think there is no difficulty that a little 
judicious negotiation could not overcome ?— -None. 

22.949. As a matter of fact, I may take it that in 
your operations, either existing or contemplated, the 
difficulty of obtaining sites lias not been one? — We 
never met with it. 

22.950. I noticed in that little balance sheet which 
you showed me that your rates and taxes amount to 
860/. ? — Yes, that is very high ; that is the greatest 
bar we have. 

22.951. What is the whole rateable value of your 
industrial dwellings ? — That item of rates and taxes is 
for the half year; for the year it would be 1,700/. 
Our rateable value would be four times that (860) in 
round numbers. 

22.952. Then your rates and taxes come to only 5s. 
in the £? — No, our rates and taxes are, say, 10s. in 
the £. 

22.953. Your rateable value is twice that ? — Yes. 

22.954. You mean your gross value is twice that? 
— Our gross value (that is, the gross rents) is twice 
our rateable value, and our rateable value is twice the 
amount of our rates and taxes, which last are, there- 
fore, in round numbers 25 per cent, of our gross rents. 

22.955. Your rateable value is about one half of 
your real value ? — Yes. 

22.956. (Sir Richard, Cross.) How much can you 
afford to pay per square yard, and yet make the build- 



ings pay when you have put them up ? — We can 
afford to pay some 20/. to 50/. an acre rental. 

22.957. An annual rental ? — Yes. 

22.958. Do you generally buy by rental, and not 
out and out ? — Generally by rental. The ground rent 
comes to from 8 d. to Is. 6<7. per foot frontage. 

22.959. (Mr. Lyulph Stanley.) On how long a 
lease ? — Our leases vary in length from 10,000 years 
to 150. 

22.960. (Mr. Samuel Morley.) Have you seen a 
lease of 10,000 years ? — Yes, we have a lease of the 
Coombe area, which is for 10,000 years. 

22.961. (Sir Richard Cross.) Why do you not buy 
the freehold, will they net sell it ? — Some have not 
power to sell it, and some will not sell it, and we 
generally do as I say. 

22.962. (Mr. Samuel Morley.) Does that mean 
that every house upon that particular area would be 
liable for that rental ? — Yes. I wish before 1 leave 
to apologise for the absence of Sir Richard Martin ; 
he was anxious to have been here, but lie had a prior 
engagement, and had no intimation up to this morning 
as to when he would be required. 

22.963. (Sir Richard Cross.) Will you send us the 
last report that you have got? — I will send you a 
complete set of reports. 

22.964. (The Chairman.) Is there anything further 
that you desire to state to the Commission? — Per- 
haps you will allow me to mention that the greatest 
bar we find to our operations is the present condition 
of the valuation in Dublin. 



The witness withdrew. 



Si, 

?. C. Guinnes 
Dart. 



Sir Edward Cecil Guinness, Bart., examined. 



22.965. (The Chairman.) I have a brief of your 
evidence with which you have kindly favoured me, and 
I will ask you questions in the order in which the 
things are placed there. First of all with regard to 
the number of men in your employment, the total 
number of working men as distinct from clerks in 
your employment is about 1,600, is it not ? — Yes. 

22.966. And about 300 of those are skilled trades- 
men, earning wages from 30s. to 4/. and upwards a 
week ? — Yes. 

22,967- And about 1,300 are workmen whose wages 
average 1/. a week ? — Yes. 

22.968. It is mainly for this last class that the 
dwellings that you have erected have been intended ? 
— "Ifes, it is so. 

22.969. The great majority of those 1,300 men are 
still actually housed in the ordinary dwellings of the 
city ? — Yes. 

22.970. And some of them in dwellings of the 
Artisans’ Dwellings Company in which you are a 
large shareholder yourself ? — Yes. 

22.971. But a proportion, say, about 14 per cent., 
are provided for in your own dwellings ? — Yes. 

22.972. And it was with reference to those that 
you thought you would be likely to be asked to speak 
to-day ? — Yes. 

22.973. You first attempted in 1872 to house your 
own people ? — Yes. 

22.974. In 1872 you erected the Belle Yuc group 
of buildings ? — Yes, I commenced to build it. 

22.975. And in 1876 the Artisans’ Dwellings Com- 
pany was inaugurated, and in 1882 you commenced a 
second group of your own buildings, known as the 
Rialto Buildings? — Yes. 

22.976. In your two groups of dwellings you now 
provide complete accommodation for 180 families, I 
believe ? — Yes. 

22.977. Out of your 180 dwellings there are six of the 
cottage class, each containing three bedrooms, living 
room, scullery, and so forth, and the other dwellings 
are contained in three storied houses and comprise 
57 dwellings, containing two bedrooms, living room, 
scullery, and so forth ; 105 dwellings containing one 
bedroom, one living room, scullery, and so forth ; 12 



dwellings containing only a living room with a recess 
for a bed, a scullery and watcrcloset, &c. ? — Yes. 

22.978. Now these last groups of dwellings, not the 
cottage dwellings, but the. three last groups, have a 
common staircase, but each dwelling has its own 
entrance door, and is like a separate home, is it not ? — • 
Yes. 

22.979. Each have their own separate water supply, 
ashpits, and so forth? — Yes. 

22.980. The buildings are of brick and slate witli 
granite staircases, and the sites are concreted, and in 
every way they are dwellings of the most modern 
and improved type ? — Yes, I think they are. 

22.981. With regard to the cost, your cottage dwell- 
ings cost 250/. each ? — Yes. 

22.982. And the buildings containing three rooms 
cost' 166/. each, those being separate dwellings con- 
taining three rooms each ? — Yes. 

22.983. The two-roomed buildings cost 146/. each 
and the one-roomed dwellings 115/. each ? — Yes. 

22.984. The rents charged are for cottages 5s. 6d. a 
week ; for the three-roomed class 4s. ; for the two- 
roomed class 3s. ; and for the one-roomed class 
2s. 6 d. ? — Yes. 

22.985. How do you think those prices compare 
with the prices paid in the open market for dwellings 
in the city ? — I think they are lower than the price 
of dwellings generally in the city. The last 20 appli- 
cants for admission to the dwellings which I have 
erected stated they had been paying 2s. per room. 

22.986. That would be easily accounted for by the 
fact that you do not look for interest on your money ? 
— Just so, not in that way, not directly. 

22.987. That necessarily would account for your 
rents being low considering the accommodation which 
you give ? — Yes. 

22.988. With regard to the rates of wages received 
and the proportion between rent and wages, this Com- 
mission showed that in London in many cases the rent 
was a fifth of the income ; in this particular case you 
calculate it as being about an eighth, with regard to your 
men ? — Yes ; that is so, I am sure of those figures. 

22.989. Have you ever tried to calculate what is 
the proportion in the case of the larger number of 
your men who live outside your buildings in the city ? 
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__I do not know what the rate of wages generally is c 

* n 22990^ There are 14 per cent, of your own men 1 
who live in your own buildings, and in their cases the I 
rent they pay to you is an eighth of the wages on an s 
average ; but in your case you did not look for a 
interest on your money, and your rates of rent are 1 
lower than those which would prevail for such dwell- t 
j n <r S if there were such in the city. Now comes the 1 
nuestion : with regard to the remainder of your men, ; 
t],e 86 per cent, who do not live in your dwellings, i 
or rather that portion who do not live in improved ; 
dwellings at all, but in the ordinary dwellings in the i 
city do you know what the proportion of their wages 
would be to their rent?— It would depend upon 1 
whether they were satisfied with one room for a large 
family to live in. 

22 991. But could you tell me what the average 
would be ? — About 2s. per room, I should imagine, but 
I have no evidence to show exactly how that would 

h %2 992. Do you think that one family living in a 
lirge single room, would get that with the other 
accommodation for 25. ? — I am afraid that there would 
be hardly any other accommodation. 

22,993. That they would get for the 2s. . — Yes, so 
I am given to understand. 

22 994. You do more than provide mere dwellings, 
you provide medical accommodation, medicines, dis- 
pensary treatment, and hospital accommodation for 
your people, do you not ?— Yes. 

22 995. Aud you also take very careful steps with 
regard to the character of the people you admit to 
your houses ?— Yes. e , 

22,996. And you also provide for the visiting ot the 
houses ? — Yes, I do. . 

29 997 You collect the rents ; you do not stop them 
from’ their wages, I believe ?— Yes, we do not stop 
them from the wages. 

22 998; I suppose that the direct return on tne 
capital sunk on those dwellings is either nil or very 
small? — Between U and 2 per cent., I believe. 

22 999. Then do' you mean that you make your 
profit in the improved capacity of the people to work ? 
Yes they live in fresher air aud are more healthy; 
there are fewer days in the year when they are unable 
to do their work, it saves in that way. 

23.000. The experience you have gathered probably 
gives you an opinion as to the best type of dwelling 
suitable for the working classes in such a city as 
Dublin • a few of your houses are cottages, but most 
of them are dwellings situated in buildings at least 
three storeys high, with a common staircase, although 
with a separate water supply and separate closets ; 
of course there are two views taken with regard 
to this question ; some think that the workmen will 
never like to dwell in mere dwellings in large build- 
ings that they compare to barracks ; is that your 
opinion ?— No, I do not think that ; I do not hear ot 
any complaints from them of this tenement system. 

23.001. On the other hand, do you consider the 
cottage system too costly ? — Yes, but I should be very 
glad if it could be extended. 

23.002. You do not think that in the centre ot the 
town where land is dear it is possible to build on the 
cottage system ?— Not if one is influenced by the 
financial aspect of the question. 

23.003. Then with regard to single men, have you 
got many single men in your employ ?— About 500 



one of the clerical gentlemen of' the city who attended 
here to-day. I mean the question of wakes, and 
keeping the bodies a long time. The Reverend 
Father Daniel who came here to-day spoke of the 
serious inconvenience of keeping bodies for some time, 
and waking them in rooms where there was a large 
family living in a single room; have you attempted 
to do anything with regard to that question ? No, 
I should be very glad to erect mortuaries if I was 



or 600. T 

23.004. You have not attempted to lodge them, 1 
believe ? — Not as yet, but I am anxious if possible to 
do something in that direction. 

23.005. You do not like the system of lodging in 
families? — No; in those buildings which we have 
erected we do not allow them to take in lodgers, 
we attach great importance to that. We think from 
the experience we have had that a great many evils 
arise from taking in lodgers. 

23.006. Have you ever attempted to interfere with 
regard to a matter which has been mentioned here by 



t,o no anyuung wmi ^ 

I should be very glad to erect mortuaries if 1 was 
asked by the people and clergy of different denomi- 
nations to do so ; but I should be sorry to take any 
steps in that direction unless it was entirely with 
their approval. 

23.007. You would not like to interfere with the 
habits of the people ? — No. 

23.008. You would like to get the clergy to support 
vou in any such action ? — Yes ; at the same time I 
am well aware of the great evils that arise at the 
present time from the presence of the dead in these 
already overcrowded rooms, and the great excesses 
that often attend the practice of waking the dead. 

23.009. (Mr. Jesse Collings.) There is one ques- 
tion I wish to ask you. You said that 14 per cent, 
lived in your buildings, was that 14 per cent, ot 
your own men who lived there or was it 14 per cent, 
of the population on the ground ?— No, 14 per cent, 
of my own men; 180 families with between 800 and 
900 people in the families. 

23.010. {Mr. Samuel Morley.) I should like to 
know what special object you have in letting the 
dwellings at what is evidently a very low rent ?— I do 
not think they can afford, considering the wages they 
receive, to pay a higher rent. 

23.011. As I understand you, it would not reach 
much beyond H per cent. ? — 1 A to 2 per cent. 

23.012. {Sir 'Richard Cross.) Have you any set ot 
rules for their guidance and any agreement? — Yes 
{handing in the same). 

23.013. {Mr. Saiouel Morley.) Do they all sign 
that agreement? — Yes, before they are taken in to the 
buildings. 

23.014. {Mr. Jesse Collings.) When they go out 
of your employ, do they leave the cottages ?— V es. 

23.015. That is part of the agreement ?— Yes. 

23.016. Is there any restriction put upon them as 
to coming in and going out in any way ?— No, I do 
not think there is any. 

23.017. {Mr. Samuel Morley .) They have not only 

one common entrance you say ? — No, they each have a 
separate entrance to their own tenement, but they 
enter by a common door below ; there are granite 
staircases. . . 

23.018. But the occupiers of a house have simply 
the restriction of their own door ? — Yes, of their own 
outside door; they have a hall door, as it were, like 
flats in London, with a common staircase. 

23.019. Like the Peabody Buildings, in fact.— 1 
■ fancy so, but I do not know the Peabody Buildings. 

• 23,020. Can they get in and out at any hour or the 

nioht ?— Yes ; they have to ring the bell of their own 
! hall door. . 

r 23,021. After what hour? — It is always kept snut 
during the day. , 

i 23,022. Who keeps the key ? — They nave a key 
3 inside in their own rooms. Let me explain. There 
3 is a common staircase and a separate entrance to each 
tenement. . , . . 

a 23,023. {Mr. Jesse Collings.) An outside staircase . 

0 — No. , „ , , 

23,024. (Mr. Samuel Morley .) Is it on the Scotch 

1 plan of the flat?— Yes. 

o 23,025. But to get to their own door they must 
enter by the common door, to which they cannot get 
u access but by ringing the bell ?-And that is open all 

s, 23,026. And all night? — Yes, I think so ; but we 
n have gates at each end of the building, so that tne 
Is outside public cannot get in. ? 

23,027. Then the inhabitants cannot get m eitntr . 
h No, not without the watchman allowing them in and 
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Sir 23,028. Then they have to get through the watch- 

B.C. Guinness, man fi rs t and then through the door of their own 
Barl - house, which cannot be opened except from the 
23 May 1885 inside ? — I cannot say for certain whether they are 

' locked up at night, but there are gates and persons in 

charge of the buildings. 

23.029. Where are these buildings ? — The Belle V ue 
Buildings are close to the brewery, and the Rialto 
Buildings are on the canal. 

23.030. May I be allowed to see them ? — I shall be 
only too glad if you will pay them a visit. 

23.031. (Mr. Jesse Ceilings.) What distance is it 
from here ? — About three quarters of a mile, I should 
think. 

23.032. (Mr. Gray.) You have given us the cost of 
the various classes of buildings which you have 
erected, and you are of opinion that the excessive 
cost of the cottage dwellings renders them inapplicable 
where financial considerations come into play, as they 
naturally must do if anything of the kind is to be 
done on a sufficiently extended scale ? — Yes. 

23.033. But your cottage dwellings I find you 
estimate cost 250/., that is the first class ? — Yes, two 
of the six cottages are two storeys high, and that 250/. 
is the average cost of the six buildings. I have not 
gone far in that direction, but I should be glad to go 
further. I have some thoughts, if possible, of erect- 
ing cottages perhaps outside the city boundary in the 
country, and bringing my people in by train if I could 
see my way to do it as the Great Southern and 
Western Company do at present, but I have not yet 
matured that plan. 

23.034. You are by far the largest shareholder, or 
one of the largest shareholders, in the Artizans’ 
Dwellings Company ? — Yes, I am one of the largest. 

23.035. You are aware, probably, that the Artizans’ 
Dwellings Company have been able to erect cottage 
dwellings at a much lesser cost per cottage than 250/., 
as low as 140/. ? — I think that is quite possible. 

23.036. What I was anxious to ascertain was, 
whether you think at all that your dwellings may, 
perhaps, have cost more than they might have been 
erected for ; did you aim to erect them at the most 
economical rate or are they exceptionally strongly 
built? — They are exceptionally strongly built, and, 
perhaps, some people would call them unnecessarily 
good. 

23.037. They certainly are a very much higher rate 
than the buildings erected by the Artizans’ Dwellings 
Company ? — I think it is possible if you went further 
in that direction that you might be able to build them 
cheaper ; I should hope so. 

23.038. And in that case you would either get the 
rents down or get a more substantial interest on the 
investment ? — Yes. 

23.039. There must be very few people, of course, 
who would be either able or willing to invest money 
for this purpose and only get 1£ or 2 per cent. ? — I 
have not had as much experience in the question of 



cottage dwellings as I have in the question of tenement 
buildings, and therefore I cannot speak upon that 
subject. 

23,040 The gross interest you get on these outlays 
is between 5 and 6 per cent, without any deductions; 
taking the rental of 5s. 6d. on 250/., or 4s. on 106/.' 
or 3s. on 146/., that would represent a gross interest 
of from 5 to 6 per cent. ? — Yes. 

23.041. From this you take all the deductions for 
cost of management, and the various services which 
you render, and the rates and taxes ? — Yes, and also 
depreciation, allowing so much yearly for that. 

23.042. ( The Chairman.) And water you also 
deduct ? — Yes, that would come in the rates. 

23.043. (Mr. Gray.) Have you found, as a matter 
of fact, or have you any means of ascertaining, whether 
the health of the workmen who inhabit your dwellings 
is better than that of those who are still housed in the 
city ? — Decidedly so ; the doctors speak in the 
strongest way on that head. I am sorry to say that I 
have no statistics at the present moment to prove it 
but I was speaking yesterday to one of the doctors, 
who said that they never had to visit the children in the 
model dwellings, but that they were constantly attending 
those who live in the slums, so to speak, in the poorer 
districts, in wretched hovels. The doctor also stated 
that ricketts, which is a disease that I believe is com- 
mon amongst children, is quite unknown in the Belle 
Vue and the Rialto Buildings. 

23.044. I suppose we must assume that you work- 
men, taken all round, are probably about the best, and 
about the best paid for their various classes, of course, 
in the city? — I cannot speak about that, I do not 
know what they receive in other establishments. 

23.045. Are you aware whether many of them are 
able to supplement their income by the earnings of the 
other members of their family ? — There are about 120 
girls whom I employ in the woollen factory, which I 
started for the benefit of my work people. The best 
way I thought of raising their wages was by finding 
employment for their daughters, and these girls, of 
course, supplement to a certain extent the wages of 
the father - . A great many of my workmen also have 
sons who are working in the brewery ; where it is 
possible if a man is suitable he is taken on. 

23.046. I suppose you have found, as a matter of 
fact, that there really was not much employment for 
the female members of a family, and that is the reason 
why you started the woollen factory ? — Yes, and I also 
hoped as far as I could to encourage Irish manufacture 
generally. 

23.047. We have had it in evidence that in London 
the earnings of the father are very substantially sup- 
plemented sometimes by the earnings of the female 
members of the family ; but that is not the case here, 
is it ? — I was led to believe that there was a great 
want of employment for female members of the families 
in Dublin. 



The witness withdrew. 



Mr. Alderman 
V. B. Dillon. 



Mr. Alderman Valentine B. Dillon examined. 



23.048. (The Chairman.) You are an alderman of 
the city of Dublin and solicitor to the Dublin (South) 
City Market Company, I believe ? — Yes. 

23.049. The company was formed to erect a public 
market and widen streets in connexion with it? — Yes. 

23.050. And it obtained an Act, I suppose, with 
compulsory powers ? — Yes, and it was amended three 
times. 

23.051. And you had to work in a crowded area of 
the city ? — Yes. 

23.052. And therefore you are of opinion that the 
difficulties you met with have some bearing upon the 
taking of lands for artizans’ dwellings purposes ? — 
Yes, with the taking lands for any public improve- 
ment. 

23.053. What portion of the land you took was 
covered with houses unfit for human habitation, in 



your opinion ? — The property generally was unsuit- 
able for human habitation. It was' described by the 
sanitary officer of the Dublin Corporation, the late 
Mr. Boyle, in those terms, and deseribad by the local 
sanitary inspector Dr. Peele, as the most unhealthy 
part of his district. It was occupied by slaughter- 
houses, stables, and a great number of tenement 
houses. I found that there were 119 tenement houses 
in the area, and taking those at an average of six 
families to each house, which Dr. Grimshaw tells me 
is a low average, I found that we removed from the 
area 714 families or 3,570 persons, taking five persons 
for each family. What I principally wished to direct 
my evidence to was the difficulty of getting this ground. 

23,054. Before we come to that, I might as well 
ask you one or two questions that grow out of what 
you have said ; where do the people go to who are 
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turned out ? — I was glad enough to get rid of them, 
and did not follow them very closely. I mean those 
tenement holders. They went to all parts of the city. 
But although our Act required that we should pro- 
vide accommodation for them, no application was 
made by any of them, and we paid them in sums vary- 
in«r from three to twelve months’ compensation, based 
upon the most fallacious basis, viz., their rents, so that 
the higher the rents they had been previously paying 
the more compensation they got instead of the 
reverse. 

23.055. They signed agreements and you paid the 
money ? — Yes, and they went away. 

23.056. Then perhaps you will go on with what 
you were about to say, and tell us about the cost of 
ground, and the claims of compensation. At the 
same time I will not ask you to go into that matter at 
any considerable length, for this reason ; that you are 
probably aware that not only is the artizans’ dwellings 
law under Sir Richard Cross’ Act not exactly the 
same but rather more liberal to the public than 
would be the provisions under your private Act, pro- 
bably, but also that Sir Richard Cross’ original Acts 
were amended in 1882 to meet some of the difficulties 
with regard to compensation that have arisen under 
the earlier forms of the Acts, so that those matters 
are therefore outside the present position of the 
Artizans Dwellings Act ? — Except that in most 
important particulars Sir Richard Cross’ Acts do not 
apply to Ireland. 

23.057. Oh yes they do ? — The practice in taking 
land in Ireland under the Act is wholly different from 
that in England. 

23.058. Do you refer to traversing ? — I refer to the 
system of assessing the damages. From the com- 
mencement to the end it is wholly different. _ One of 
the matters which I wanted to point out to this Com- 
mission is, that the practice in Ireland is regulated by 
a code of Acts known as the Railways (Ireland) Acts, 
which may answer to the Lands Clauses Consolidation 
Act of 1845. Under that Act there are two proceed- 
ings. In the first place, plans are lodged ; then a 
draft award is made by the arbitrator, and he sits to 
hear the objections to the draft award. That involves 
two sittings at a very much increased cost. I would re- 
commend that one of those sittings should be abolished, 
and that only one sitting should be held. From his 
decision appeal may be had to a jury. That system 
has worked most mischievously both in artizans’ dwell- 
ings cases and in the case of any public improvement. 
In England, under Sir Richard Cross’ Act of 1875, 
no person could appeal from an award unless the 
amount of damages was 500 l. That has been amended ; 
that limit was not considered sufficient evidently, and 
was amended in 1882, and increased to 1,0002. There 
is no such limit in Ireland. 

23.059. (Sir Richard Cross.) We have recom- 
mended that alteration in our English Report, so we 
need not go further into that ? — If you abolish the 
appeal, you have to provide in Ireland a wholly diffe- 
rent system of assessing damages ; it is quite different 
from the system in England. I say that that limit, if 
appeal be not abolished, should be extended to Ireland. 
The promoters are placed at this further disadvantage, 
they cannot traverse unless the award exceeds 5002. 

23.060. ( The Chairman.) It is the fact, as Sir 
Richard Cross has stated, that this Commission have 
recommended such an alteration of limit. I think a 
corresponding change in Ireland would meet your 
views, would it not? — Except that the tribunal in 
Ireland is wholly different from the tribunal in Eng- 
land ; the officer in Ireland is an officer appointed by 
the Board of Works. I think it an extremely difficult 
thing to get an official so appointed who would be 
competent to assess damages for the taking of lands 
in the country, and to assess the damages for the 
taking of houses in Dublin, where questions of trade 
compensation arise. I speak in the interests of the 
promoters endeavouring to acquire land, but I can 
see that it might not be perfectly fair in the interests 
of claimanls to have no appeal from a tribunal of that 



kind; therefore although the Commission in their ds 
preliminary report say that it is the interest and I 
advantage of lawyers and surveyors that these appeals 
should exist, I think notwithstanding that that there 
should be some mode of reviewing the decision of an 
arbitrator ; but if the right of traverse be not abolished 
there should certainly be an appeal in my opinion 
from the decision of the jury, a system which has 
worked most mischievously. 

23.061. You would have a double appeal you 
mean ? — I say that unless the arbitrator’s award be 
made final the verdict of a jury should not be final. 

23.062. Either you would abolish the appeal or 
else you would have two appeals ? — Yes, certainly. 

23.063. Those would probably be very costly, and 
therefore you will probably come back to the view 
to which we incline of abolishing the appeal ? — The 
Act of 1882 does not apply to Ireland. 

23.064. Yes it does ? — Not as regards the limit of 
traverses. 

23.065. But the Act as an Act applies to Ireland, 
does it not ?— No, it is in this way ; the original 
Act of 1875 says that land is to be acquired under 
the Lands Clauses Act in England as amended by 
the schedule to this Act ; but in Ireland the Irish 
Lands Clauses Act is abolished and the Act of 1882 
does not apply. The decisions of juries in cases in 
which I have been interested have been extremely 
bad ; they have been particularly bad in cases of 
licensed houses ; but I think it is a very serious thing 
for promoters to be at the mercy of a jury, because 
in Ireland as in England there is no appeal whatever 
from the decisions of juries. Perhaps the Commis- 
sion do not require to be satisfied as to the miscarriage 
of those cases before juries, but if they wish it I can 
give ample proof. 

23.066. No, we have had full evidence this morn- 
ing of most startling cases with regard to the Coombe 
area ? — Very well, omitting that portion, if you are 
satisfied upon that question of miscarriage before 
juries, I have nothing further to add. 

23.067. (Mr. Gray.) Would you have any remedy 
to suggest in the first method of assessing compen- 
sation for trade disturbance, that is the main difficulty, 
is it not ? — Yes, the arbitrator is not a person accus- 
tomed to that ; you could not select an arbitrator 
who would be accustomed to all sorts of businesses, 
and therefore he cannot bring technical knowledge to 
bear upon it ; he is guided by the witnesses who come 
before him ; the witnesses on the part of the company, 

I must say, usually give their evidence very fairly, and 
in an unprejudiced manner; the witnesses on the part 
of the claimants are all prejudiced, and there is nothing 
but a mass of misleading figures to decide upon. The 
arbitrator has power to appoint an accountant, but I 
know of only one case in which he has exercised the 
power to appoint an independent accountant. If he 
were required to do so it might be an advantage. But 
the only suggestion I would make at present would be 
that the double mode of procedure should be abolished, 
and that there should be only one inquiry before an 
arbitrator, now there are two, that would save half the 
expense. 

23.068. And either abolish the traverse or give an 
appeal against the traverse ? — Yes. 

23.069. If you are ascertaining the value of pre- 
mises in which a number of parties are interested, do 
you find, as a rule, that if compensation has to be paid, 
say, to six parties interested in a house, from the ground 
landlord down to the tenant in occupation, you would 
have to pay more for such a house than for a house 
exactly similar in all respects, save that it is owned 
and occupied by one person to whom a single pay- 
ment would have to be made ? — Most undoubtedly ; 
you have to pay a great deal more when the interest 
is split up. 

23.070. Do you think it would be a fair thing in 
such a case to ask an arbitrator to ascertain the gross 
value of the premises and leave it to be divided ? I 
do not think it would. I think each individual has a 
right to whatever the selling value of his interest is. 

F 4 



\'b!dS. 

i May 1885. 
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23.071. You think the parts can he greater than the 

•whole ? — It is a most curious thing, but in my expe- 
rience the parts do work out to be very much greater 
than the whole. If a person makes these sub-lettings 
of premises, the value of the interests is increased, 
but the great difficulty is the trade interest, which has 
to he compensated for. . 

23.072. I am not exactly able to follow how it is 
that the Act of 1882 does not apply to Ireland ; will 
you explain how that is ? — The Act of 1875 defines 
the mode in which land is to be taken ; it says in 
England that the clauses of the Lands Clauses Consoli- 
dation Act, 1845, as amended by the schedule to the 
Act, shall apply ; but in Ireland the Lands Clauses 
Consolidation Act, as amended by a number of Acts 
known as the Railways (Ireland) Act, shall apply, 
and not as amended by the schedule. The amendment 
to which I referred in the schedule limits the right of 
appeal to an award of 5001., which was increased sub- 
sequently to 1,000L ; that does not apply to Ireland, 
because the schedule does not apply to Ireland. 

23.073. (Mr. Jesse Callings.) Tlieu what is the 
procedure in Ireland ? — There is no schedule. 

23.074. (Mr. Gray.) But the Act of 1875 applies 
to Ireland, but substituting the Railways Acts for the 
Lands Clauses Acts ?— The whole code is governed by 
the old code relating to the acquisition of land for 
railways since the year 1851, and no amendment has 
been made bv those recent Acts. 

23.075. (Sir Richard Cross.) Then why does not 
the Act of 1882 apply to Ireland ? — Because the Act 
of 1875 does not apply. 

23.076. (The Chairman.) The Act as an Act 
applies to Ireland, but neither the Act of 1875 nor the 
amending Act >f 1882 apply as regards this limit of 
money, and so forth, because the whole thing hangs 
upon a series of Acts in Ireland, which constitute a 
different mode of procedure ? — J ust. so. If you would 
allow me I would send you a memorandum containing 
information upon that point. 

23.077. Will you also send in the form in which you 
would like to see amendments to our recommenda- 
tions ? — Yes. 



23.078. (Mr. Jesse Callings.) With respect to this 
tribunal of arbitration, do you think that an arbitrator 
appointed by the Local Government Board, an official 
arbitrator, in an official position, and without a jury, 
and whose verdict shall be final, would be an improve- 
ment upon the present system ? — That is the system 
we have in Ireland. 

23.079. (The Chairman.) That is the system in 
England, the universal system under the Act of 1882 ? 
— The arbitrator is appointed by the Board of Works. 

23.080. (Mr. Jesse Callings.) If an arbitrator was 
sent from the Local Government Board, not a profes- 
sional arbitrator but a man with a judicial character, 
who could come down and hear whatever evidence he 
chose, and give his verdict, and whose verdict was 
final, would that be an improvement on the employ- 
ment of a professional arbitrator, a man who was per- 
haps employed by one of the contending parties in his 
private capacity at sometime or another. I do not say 
that that would influence him altogether, but it would 
be likely to be an element in the transaction ? — I 
think what you suggest would be an improvement, but 
the interests involved are so very large that where wo 
have the system of trial by jury for such trifling 
interests, it seems to be a great change in the law to 
confide claims of thousands of pounds to the decision 
of any one single individual. 

23.081. I thought you objected to the jury? — I 
object to the jury if it is a final tribunal; 1 would 
think it an improvement that there should be this 
individual, looking at it from the promoters’ point of 
view; but looking at it from the point of view of the 
claimants, I think it might work injuriously to them, 
but I think it would be an improvement, and would 
simplify the carrying out of works. My strongest 
difficulty is with the juries. I have been hit so much 
by them that I have rather an edge on them. 

23.082. (Mr. Gray.) With regard to the arbitrators 
appointed in Ireland, of what profession are they 
usually ? — All the arbitrators I know are land agents. 

23.083. And pursuing their ordinary avocations as 
land agents at other periods ? — Certainly, that is so. 



The witness withdrew. 



Dr. Thomas Weigley Geimshaw, h 

23.084. (The Chairman.) You are Registrar 
General for Ireland, I believe ? — I am. 

23.085. You are a graduate in arts, medicine, and 
surgery of the University of Dublin and a fellow of 
the King’s and Queen’s College of Physicians in 
Ireland ? — Yes. 

23.086. You have been a censor and examiner at 
the College of Physicians and an examiner in the 
Queen’s University in Ireland ? — Yes. 

23.087. You have given a great deal of attention to 
questions of public health and State medicine, I think, 
and you have delivered many lectures and written 
many papers upon the subject ? — Yes. 

23.088. And you discharge personally the duties of 
medical superintendent of statistics to your depart- 
ment ? — Yes. 

23.089. You have given special attention to the 
subject of the housing of the artisan and labouring 
classes, particularly in Dublin, have you not ? — Yes. 

23.090. You were connected with the Cork Street 
Fever Hospital a great many years ago, and you still 
hold an honorary appointment in connexion with that 
hospital ? — Yes,’ I was physician to the hospital for 
13 years, and I hold a sort of brevet rank as a con- 
sultant. 

23.091. And when you were first connected with 
that hospital you began to turn your attention to the 
housing of the working classes ? — Yes. 

23.092. You used to investigate the circumstances 
under which the patients, who were admitted to the 
hospital, lived when they were at home ? — Yes. 

23.093. You know the south side of Dublin well 
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and you know the north side of Dublin and the 
suburbs to some extent ? — -Yes. 

23.094. You were also for many years a member 
of the Inspection Committee of the Dublin Sanitary 
Association, and you visited many houses in that 
capacity ? — Yes. 

23.095. You gave evidence before a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons in the year 1876 on 
the question of Local Government and Taxation of 
Towns (Ireland), did you not ? — Yes. 

23.096. And your evidence had reference to the 
sanitary defects of Dublin and the condition 'of the 
dwellings of the working classes ? — Yes. 

23.097. In the year 1871 you published a pamphlet 
on the prevalence and distribution of fever in Dublin, 
did you not ? — Yes, I have that pamphlet here (pro- 
ducing it). 

23.098. In that pamphlet you gave descriptions of 
the houses at the time and maps of the unhealthy 
districts ? — Yes. 

23.099. You also gave evidence before the Local 
Government Board Inspector who held the inquiry 
relating to the application of Sir Richard Cross’ Acts 
in the Coombe area ? — Yes. 

23.100. In your evidence in 1876 you stated that at 
a meeting of 1 1 out of the 14 medical officers of the city, 
held a short time previously, nine out of the 1 1 who 
were present declared their opinion that the high 
death-rate in Dublin was in a great measure due to 
the houses ?-— Yes. 

23.101. You took active part in founding the 
Artizaus’ Dwellings Company, and you frequently visit 
the company’s houses, I believe? — Yes. 
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23 102 And you have quite lately, during the past 
month, with » view to tho present inquiry, visited q 
„reat number of streets and bye lanes and examined 
the condition of the houses, and you hove compared 
their present condition with their former condition ns 
it was lrnown to you ?— Yes, X have visited above 2 0 
streets and examined above 70 houses, besides easun y 
looking out many hundreds more. This ( producing a 
map) is a map showing the parts 
I went through recently. They ai 
blue line. . , 

23 103. Your opinion is, that except m cases where 
the houses have been completely removed and rebuilt 
there is not much improvement in the tenement 
houses in Dublin ?— Practically there is no improve- 
ment structurally in the houses, although there is some 
in the surroundings. 

23 104. You think that improvement has taken 
place' in the state of the yards and in the ashpits and 
closets, and you think, probably, that the accumula- 
tions of filth around the houses arc less had than they 
used to be ? — Yes. , , 

23 105. Do you know of any houses which nave 
been closed, as being unfit for human habitation, which 
, ,.. .i they were before r 
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are now open again a 



s bad i 



Yes, I have come across some 



uses of that kind. 



23 106. Those are houses which are. supposed to 
have been repaired and to have been made fit lor 
human habitation, 1 suppose ?— Yes, and I have no 
doubt that they were partially repaired, that is to say, 
they were touched up. 

23.107. Do you know of houses being surreptitiously 
inhabited when they are supposed to he closed ?— 1 
cannot say that ; but I have got a hint that people 
have walked into some of these places almost in spite 
of tlie sanitary officers. 

23.108. One witness told us that lie knew of houses 
which were surreptitiously inhabited when they were 
supposed to be closed ?— For instance, a place called 
Meath Market in the Liberties, with 12 houses m it, 
I think some years ago was closed completely and 
those houses were all open a few weeks ago, except 



23,109. You have been Registrar General since 
1879, have yon not ? — Yes, I was appointed in 
September of that year. 

23 110. The registrars furnish notes, with their 
quarterly’ returns of births and deaths, which give 
information regarding the prevalence of disease ami 
the sanitary condition of their districts, do they not . 

Yes, that ( producing a paper ) is a copy of the last 
return. I have marked some points which I thought, 
perhaps, the Commission would like to have before them. 

23,111. You go carefully over these notes, and all 
those’ which point to defects which seem to require 
immediate attention are forwarded to tlie Local Govern- 
ment Board ?— Yes. There is a point which I have 
not made a note of that might be worth mentioning. 

I classify those reports into two lots ; some of them 
are marked “ confidential,” which are not printed 
under any circumstances in the report. They are 
reports in which there is some reflection, perhaps, on 
individuals or sets of individuals, and I have an 
arrangement with the Local Government Board that 
they are only to utilize those reports through their 
inspectors ; so that they are not made public unless it 
is absolutely necessary for the Board to do so. 

23,112. The Irish census is more complete and 
more’ minute than the English census, I think?— It is 
more detailed, and it deals with some points that are 
not dealt with in the English census. 

23 1 1 3. It is fuller, perhaps, in some points than 
even ’the Scotch census; in other points it is not so 
full as the Scotch census. It is much more full than 
tho English census in containing special statistics as to 
house accommodation ; but it does not, like the Scotch 
census, show the number of people living in single 
rooms ? — Not in rooms. The Scotch census deals 
with the question of rooms directly, and we deal with 
it in a sort of indirect way, by classifying the houses 
o 18894. 



and then ascertaining how many families there are 
proportionately to each house. M.A., M.D., 

23.114. Your returns also contain statistics of pj{.Q.C.P 
disease, showing the number of persons sick and the 
nature of their illnesses on the census night ? — Yes. 

23.115. Then your Dublin census contains a social - 
census, does it not ?— Yes ; that is only for Dublin 
and the Dublin registration district. 

23.116. Yon have prepared certain tables with 
regard to house accommodation which show the per- 
centage of families occupying each class of accommo- 
dation ? — Yes. 

23.117. In your house accommodatiou table, Dubhn 
appears to come out rather badly, docs it not ? It 
appears to be the very worst, so far as such accommo- 
dation as would be used by the working classes goes. 

23.118. On the other hand, it has not such a high 
death-rate as some of the towns which according to 
these tables are classified in a more favourable way 
and appear in a better position ?— The death-rate of 
Dublin is nearly the highest. 

23.119. The death-rate of Dublin last year was not 
so high, was it, as that of Waterford ? — No it was not. 

23.120. Nor so high as that ofListowel, or New 
Ross, or Enniskillen, or some of the smaller towns ? — 

No ; but then the number of people there is very small 
indeed, and a few deaths make a great difference. 

You will find in the abstract which has just been pre- 
sented to Parliament a table of the death-rates of all 
the urban sanitary districts in Ireland. 

23.121. The tenement system prevails a great deal 
more in Dublin than elsewhere, does it not ? — The 
system of living in large tenement houses prevails to 
a very great extent. 

23.122. One fourth of all the families in Dublin are 
housed in large tenement houses with six or more 
families in each house ?— Yes, they are, in round num- 
bers. Of course that relates to tlie city of Dublin. 

03 123. Then the number of persons per house is 
much higher in Dublin than it is in any other part of 
Ireland, is it not ?— It is. I may mention that the 
birthplace table is drawn up with a view of illustrating 
the migration of country people into towns. It 
was really drawn up for the French Government. A 
question was sent to me from the Foreign Office, 
and it was in order to illustrate the point put there 
that I got that table prepared, and I thought it might 
he useful to this Commission. 

23,124. Dublin, however, is altogether an excep- 
tional place, not only in Ireland, hut in the United 
Kingdom, from the fact which has been stated liere 
to-day by a great number of witnesses, 0,1 noT(!p - 
that the working-class population if 



wlio all agree 
• into the 



city, and tlie richer population is moving out of tlie 
c iLy ? — More correctly speaking, the working-class 
population are staying in the city. 

23.125. As the houses which were formerly occu- 
pied by the wealthy go down hill and become old they 
appear to be deserted by tlie wealthy, who move into 
the adjoining townships, and to he occupied by the 
working classes ?— Yes ; that is certainly the eftect. 

23.126. A much smaller proportion of the working 

people of Dublin reside in the suburbs than is the case 
in other towns, I believe ?— Very few indeed reside 111 
the suburbs of Dublin. ,, _ , , •, 

23.127. The death-rate for tlie whole or Ireland is 
lower than that for the whole of England, is it not . 

23.128. But the death-rate of the Irish towns is 
vastly higher than that of the English towns . It is. 

23.129. How would you account for that curious 

state of things ?— It is very hard to account lor it. 
The only explanation is the extremely unsanitary con- 
dition of Irish towns. . 

23.130. In England the death-rates ot tlie tow ns, 
putting aside manufacturing towns where eie 
unhealthy trades carried on, are in many cases bet tei 
than in the rural districts, but in Ireland it is exactly 

tlV 23, P 13°l Slt In the towns in the south of England the 
death-rate is lower than i 



1 the 



iral districts, 
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JJr.T. W. b u t, in Ireland the case is exactly the opposite? — - 
maim'd ^ iere are two hibles that I have here, extracted from 
F K Q C P I. a < l eccnn 'al abstract of births and deaths, Tables X 
' ' and XI., where the town districts have been grouped 

23 May 1885. and the country districts have been grouped by pro- 

vinces. All those towns have populations of 10,000 

or upwards, and it is there shown very markedly how 
excessive the death-rates of the town districts are as 
compared with the country districts. Table X. gives the 
absolute numbers and Table XI. gives the per-cent- 
ages.* Then you will sec that there is a table for the 
four past years. The reason why I have separated 
them from the other statistics is that during those 
years I have excluded the deaths of all persons who 
came from places outside these districts into public 
institutions. Nearly all the towns on that list are 
towns containing public institutions and workhouses 
and the death-rate is corrected. 

23.132. The mortality in the Irish towns is 25 '7 
per 1,000, whereas in the large towns of England it is 
21 • 8 ? — The similar list published in the Registrar 
General’s Return for England for this year gives 
21 '8, and for Scotland 23 ’2. 

23.133. Your Table No. 6 gives the corrected death- 
rate during the last four years ? — When I say that it 
is a corrected death-rate, perhaps you are aware that 
there is a table of corrected death-rates which is pub- 
lished by the Registrar General for England, in which 
he corrects the ages and oilier matters. This table is 
not corrected in that sense ; it is corrected by throwing 
out the cases of persons who came into public institu- 
tions from the surrounding country and died there. 

23.134. T find that Waterford has a very high death- 
rate ; are you acquainted at all as to the towns out- 
side Dublin with anything besides the mere facts? — 
No ; I have never been in Waterford. 

23.135. You know nothing about the causes of this 
high death-rate? — Of course we have the causes in 
detail. For instance, I know from recollection that 
diarrhoea is a very potent cause of death in W aterford.f 

23.136. And in Kilkenny there is also a very high 
death-rate, is there not ? — The same remark applies to 
Kilkenny. 

23.137. What do you say as to Limerick? — The 
death-rate of Limerick is very high, but I cannot 
exactly remember what the cause is. 

23.138. Deaths from zymotic diseases arc very high 
in Limerick, are they not? — They are. 

23,130. And they are extraordinarily high in 
Waterford, are they not? — Yes, they are. 

23.140. Do you know whether the attention of the 
authorities has been directed to the very high death- 
rate in places like Waterford? — That does not come 
within my department; that is under the Local 
Government Board ; and of course they get all this 
information as soon as I can supply it to them. 
You will find the smaller towns for the past two years 
in the parliamentary abstracts, where the death-rates 
of all the urban sanitary districts of Ireland are given, 
together with the principal causes. 

23.141. With regard to those towns which had a 
very high death-rate before 1881, judging from the 
census of 1881, I want to see what their death-rate 
has been since. What is the death-rate cf Listowel, 
for instance ? — 42 '5 for the year 1884. J 

23.142. That is a frightful death-rate. What was 
it for 1882 and 1883 ? — I could not give it you for 
1882 and 1883. This is a now table", and Listowel 
must have been a newly constituted district, so that it 
is not here. 

23.143. What was the death-rate iu New Ross? — 
It was 30 in 1884, and in 1883 it was 31. 

23.144. What was the death-rate in Enniskillen ? — 



* See Supplement to the Seventeenth Report of the Registrar 
General of Marriages, Births, and Deaths in Ireland. Contain- 
ing Decennial Summaries, Tables X. and XI., pp. 18 and 19. 

f A further examination of the statistics shows that typhus 
prevailed in Waterford during this period. 

t A further reference to the original returns showed that in 
the ease of Lisowel the deaths of certain persons who came 
into the workhouse from outside the district had been included 
by the late registrar in the urban death rate. 



The deatli-rato in Enniskillen was- 35 in 1884 and 
in 1883 it was 31 ’2. 

23,145. The death-rate for the whole of Ireland 
was 16 -9 in 1884, was it not ? — I think so. 

^ 23,146. And for the rural districts it was 14-9 ?_ 

23.147. So that you have in those places a death- 
rate of more than double the total rate for Ireland, 
and that not for a single year of epidemic, but con- 
tinuously ? — Quite so. The columns further on show 
that there was no very great epidemic. 

23.148. These are places which I picked out from 
the census of 1881. 

23.149. (Mr. Lyulph Stanley.) What is the popu- 
lation of Listowel ? — The population of Listowel is 
only 2,965, and it is not likely to be less than that, 
for the population of Kerry is increasing. 

23.150. ( The Chairman.) Have you in your hands 

a copy of Table X. of the decennial abstract already 
referred to ? — Yes. 3 

23.151. That is a table showing the total deaths and 
deaths from several causes registered during the 10 years 
from 1871 to 1880 in those unions or superintendent 
registrars’ districts containing towns which in 1871 
or 1881 had a population of 10,000 or upwards?— 
Yes. Table No. XI. contains the rate struck on 
Table No. X. 

23.152. Will you look at Tables No. 9 and No. 10, 
and at the corrected Table No. VI., if necessary, and 
tell me the death-rates and such circumstances ns 
appear to you to be important, so that I may get on 
the evidence the death-rates from various causes in 
these unhealthy towns?— There are none of the small 
towns in this table ; those are towns of 10,000 inha- 
bitants or upwards. 

23.153. Will you give me the facts for Cork, 
Limerick, and Waterford ? — You understand, of course, 
that these are unions containing towns. For instance 
in the case of Cork, Queenstown is included as bein'' 
another town of 10,000 inhabitants. 

23.154. I quite understand that it is the whole 
union. Can you give me the death-rates for the 
towns themselves ?— Yes, I can give you those from 
another table. 

23.155. Have you specified the various causes in 
the tables under the towns? — I have not done so, hut 
I can give you that at any time if you wish for it. 

23.156. Will you kindly give me some definite in- 
formation as to the death-rates in the following towns, 
so that I may have it early on Tuesday morning ; the 
death-rates, say, for the last 10 years, for Cork, 
Limerick, Waterford, and Listowel ? — I do not think 
we can give it you for Listowel, because this system 
of taking out the information has only been quite 
recently introduced. 

23.157. Then I am afraid it is no use my asking 
you as to New Ross .and Enniskillen ? — I can »'ive 
you the figures for t-lio New Ross dispensary dis- 
rict ; that is not the unit of the sanitary district. 

23.158. What sized district would that be as regards 
population ?— The area is 4,400 acres and the popula- 
tion 7,280, according to the census of 1881. 

23.159. We shall be glad to have any facts that 
you can give the Commission bearing on these par- 
ticular towns : New Ross, amongst the smaller towns, 
and the three larger towns which I gave you. With 
regard to the nature of the deaths, which cause the 
extraordinary surplusage of mortality in the Irish 
towns over the Irish rural districts as contrasted with 
what occurs in England how far are those deaths, 
generally speaking, deaths caused by diseases of the 
respiratory organs ? — A great proportion of them. 

23.160. Why should the number of those deaths 
be so much higher in the towns than in the country ? 

" J believe it is owing to the unsanitary conditions 
in which the people live. 

23.161. Do you think it is from their being 

crowded ? — -Partly from their being overcrowded 
and partly from the bad air of their houses and their 
surroundings. Those towns are generally very dirty 
places. ° J J 
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23.162. But if it were dirt, would not that show 
itself more in zymotic diseases ? — I am one of those 
people who think that the general lowering of the 
health from dirt is of more importance than the power 
of dirt in promoting .zymotic diseases. For instance, 

1 think you will increase your death-rato from lung 
diseases in far greater proportion by dirty surround- 
ings than you will increase your death-rate from 
zymotic diseases. 

23.163. These figures go rather to confirm that 
view ? — However, that is a matter of opinion. 

23.164. The death-rate from lung diseases in Irish 
towns is extraordinarily high, is it not? — It is. 
When you take consumption and diseases of the 
respiratory organs together it is very excessive, and 
it is almost impossible to separate them in any 
statistics. 

23.165. (Mr. Gray.) Have you seen this memo- 
randum on the dwellings of the labouring classes pub- 
lished by Mr. Wodsworth? — Yes, I thiuk I have, but 
I am not quite sure. 

23.166. He says this, with reference to the death- 
rate : “ It is a mistake, however, to conclude that the 
“ high death-rate in towns is attributable solely to 
“ the dwellings of the poor classes. It is due to 
“ other causes' also, and I attach a memorandum on 
“ the subject prepared some time since, but which 
“ still holds good. It is mainly attributable to the 
“ deteriorated constitutions of the population, a de- 
“ tcrioration which is the result of inferior and in- 
“ sufficient food, poor clothing, and misery generally 
« for generations, resulting in sickly, feeble, and 
« strumous conditions of body, rendering the poor 
“ people obnoxious (to use a medical term) to disease, 

“ aud unable successfully to resist its inroads and 
« consequences.” I find that this interesting table 
which you have handed in, and which gives the birth- 
places of the people, shows not only with reference 
to Dublin, but with reference to all the Irish towns, 
that there is a steady influx into the towns, that 
although the population may not be increasing, and 
even in the towns where we know that the population 
is decreasing, the per-centage of those box - n outside is 
steadily increasing over a series of years? — It in- 
creased very much in 1851, but there is not, I think, 
a very great increase siuce. 

23,167. We see that in Dublin it has increased 
steadily from 24 to 32 per cent. ; in Kilkenny it has 
increased since 1841, taking four decennial periods, from 

6 to 14 - 91 per cent. ; in Drogheda it has increased from 

7 to 13 per cent. ; in Cork from 4 to 7 per cent. ; in 
Limerick from 10 to 17 per cent.; in Waterford from 
15 lo 24 per cent. ; in Belfast from 12 to 16 per cent. ; 
and in Galway from 8 to 12 per cent. As a rule, .1. 
may take it that the majority of those people may be 
assumed to be broken down ? — They are people in 
search of work. For instance, in Belfast they are 
people who have gone there because there is plenty of 
work for them. 

23 168. But, as a rule, do you not think that, most of 
them are broken down and that they have come as a 
last hope into the towns ? — I do not. From my con- 
versation with large employers iu Dublin — corn mer- 
chants, for instance — they say that all their corn porters 
come from Wicklow and Kildare ; they are not Dublin 
born people. The degeneration appears to commence 
after the people have settled in Dublin for some time. 

23,169. Taking that observation of Mr. Wods- 
wor th’s in connexion with the facts shown by this 
table which you have handed in, and also in connexion 
with the other fact, that while the death-rate in the 
Irish towns, though not higher absolutely, is higher 
relatively than in the English towns, in proportion to 
the rural death-rate, and also the fact that the death- 
rate from zymotic diseases is not much higher, it 
would suggest itself to me that the high death-rate of 
these towns is accountable for by such diseases as 
consumption aud bronchitis, and that would point 



more to an impoverished condition of the people than &>'. T. W. 
to what we should call, in the ordinary sense, in- j wa”md 
sanitary conditions, such as dirty houses ? — Of course, p,k.q.c.P.I. 

it is open to that, and I know that it 'is the opinion, 

for instance, of Dr. Cameron, who has often expressed 23 May 1885. 

it to me, that the proportion of very poor people in 

Dublin is much greater than it is in most other places — - 
in England, for example. It is impossible to arrive 
at a precise conclusion, because when you come to 
compare the poor law statistics, owing to the way 
in which relief is given, and from other causes which 
come in the way such as voluntary aid and charities 
in large towns, you cannot make a fair comparison. 

23.170. Your table would show, with reference to 
Dublin, if you take table No. 7 and you take the period 
from 1875 to 1880, that the death-rate has increased 
from 27 to 36 ? — Yes ; but you must take into con- 
sideration that the deaths are better registered. On 
the passing of the Public Health A.ct, 1878, there 
was a clause introduced as to that. That increases 
the number of deaths i-egistered by about 10 per cent. 

23.171. But still, even taking the whole period, 
there is no substantial reduction of the death-rate ? — 

There is not any reduction, in fact. 

23.172. But there has been a reduction of the 
zymotic death-rate ? — There has. 

23.173. And there has been, as we know (although 
we may differ as to its amount), a very considerable 
effort in the direction of sanitary improvement ? — Yes. 
in the direction of a lowering of the zymotic death- 
rate ; for instance, the suppression of infectious dis- 
eases is much more actively carried on than it was 
formerly. 

23.174. And also as regards cleansing? — The regu- 
lations as regards cleansing are much better. For 
instance, as 1 have already said, the yards of the tene- 
ment houses are much cleaner; but the structure of 
the tenement houses is not a bit better ; in fact, I 
think it is worse. 

23.175. There have been new houses built, have 
there not ? — There have been new houses builc, but 
those new houses do not do more than tend to keep 
down the evil. 

23.176. But when we find simultaneously with a 
considerable expenditure of money and efforts in the 
direction of sanitary improvement a reduction in the 
zymotic death-rate not followed by a corresponding- 
reduction in the general death-rate, would it not tend 
to indicate that the high death-rate is in some sub- 
stantial degree occasioned by causes which are beyond 
the reach of the sanitarian, such, for instance, as 
poverty ? — There is no doubt of it. 

23.177. I mean the direct action of poverty, want 
of clothing, and want of food causing a high death- 
rate from chest diseases and diseases of that kind ? — 

No doubt. 

23.178. (The Chairman.) Have you ever compared 
the death-rate among the most miserably poor of the 
population of parts of Mayo, for instance, with that 
prevailing in these towns ? I fancy from what I see 
in your figures that the death-rate is higher iu those 
towns than it is in the poorest parts of Ireland ? — 

Very much more so. The death-rate of Mayo is low. 

That really comes to the question of the houses again 
to a certain extent. The rural population really do 
not look upon their houses as homes to live in in the 
same way that town people do ; they live, as every 
one in Ireland knows, to a very large extent out of 
doors, and they keep their doors open, and it is only 

- as shelters that they use those houses. 

23.179. (Mr. Gray.) Would you not say, as a 
medical man, that the exposure which would give a 
bad attack of bronchitis, or sow the seeds of con- 
sumption in an ordinary average denizen of a town, 
might be withstood with comparative immunity by 
the average agricultural labourer in Mayo? — Cer- 



G 2 



tatnly. 

The witness withdrew. 
Adjourned to Tuesday next at 10 o’clock. 
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J 6 May 1885. 



Mr. J. E. Kenny, L.R.C.P., L.A., examined. 



23.180. {Chairman) You are visiting medical 
officer of the North Dublin Union Hospital ? — Yes, 
and I have been so since the beginning of the year 
1880. 

23.181. And five years ago yon were medical officer 
of health for seven years of the No. 2 north city 
district of the North Dublin Union ? — Yes. 

23.182. Your attention, I believe, was called to 
over-crowding in the habitations of the Dublin poor ? 
— Yes, my attention was constantly called to it ; it 
was a constantly present evil to a very considerable 
extent. 

23.183. You were struck with the wretched con- 
dition of the people as regards the absence of cleanli- 
ness or comfort and deficiency of air space ? — Yes, 
and with the impossibility of their being clean under 
the circumstances in which they lived. My impres- 
sion was that they were not dirty from choice but 
from necessity. 

23.184. And there was a considerable want of sani- 
tary accommodation? — There was almost an entire 
want of sanitary accommodation. 

23.185. That particular evil has been a good deal 
remedied by the action of the Corporation within the 
last five years, has it not? — Yes, a good deal, as much 
as was possible under the circumstances. 

23.186. There was an absence of means for the 
separation of the sexes, was there not ? — Yes ; except 
where a tenant was able to take two rooms there was 
no possible means of separation of the sexes. 

23.187. Of course you know that in Dublin there 
arc in force byelaws under section 100 of the Public 
Health Act which gives a Corporation power to 
enforce means for the separation of the sexes, such 
as the putting up of screens and so forth ? — Quite so; 
but it was exceedingly difficult to act upon it, for so 
far as my experience up to that period was concerned, 
I saw no steps taken in that direction. There are 
houses which are in that way dealt with by private 
owners, and there is one notable example which I 
think it would be worth the while of the Commission 
to visit in Stafford Street, and which I mentioned 
before a previous Commission. Mr. Marjoribanks, 
who owns nearly the whole of one side of Stafford 
Street, has modified houses therein which were never 
intended for tenement dwellings into something . 
approaching decent tenement dwellings in the way 
referred to. 

23.188. One need hardly ask yon with regard to 
the. effect of these wretched conditions upon the 
social and moral habits of the people ? — It goes 
without saying. 

23.189. And also upon their health and wage 
earning capacity ? — Yes, certainly. I think a great 
deal of the ill-health of Dublin, though not the whole 
of it, and of large cities generally must be attributed 



to the depressed conditions under which the people 
live which must of necessity lower’ their wage earnino- 
power, and to that extent make them worse labourers 
and less manually dexterous, and less intelligent than 
those who live in better conditions. 

23.190. We have already heard from representatives 
of the Corporation the difficulties that are in the 
way of dealing with tenement dwellings which are 
unfit for human habitation by reason of defective con- 
struction, and their view as to the expenses incurred 
for compensation ? — I should have nothing to add to 
that, because that is quite outside my line. I only 
know it from evidence from without. 

23.191. Of course you would agree with the other 
witnesses as to the dislike of local bodies to undertake 
very large and comprehensive schemes, through fear of 
increasing the already high local rates ? — Quite so. 
There is a general disinclination on the part of local 
bodies to undertake such schemes, for example, in Dublin 
the rates are very burdensome, and the occupiers pay 
them all, and even those who will not take any trouble 
in such matters are loudest in their outcry against an 
increase of the rates. An exceeding ignorant cry is 
very often raised by people, of whom one would expect 
more intelligence, against corporate bodies for not act- 
ing in a way in which they themselves Avill not, through 
their obstructive tactics, allow said bodies to act. 

23.192. Have you any remedies to suggest upon the 
subject ? — I would be inclined to apply very radical 
remedies indeed, and chiefly in the direction of interfer- 
ence with the so called rights of property in which I am 
a thorough disbeliever ; I do not believe that property 
lias any inherent rights, though those who possess 
property have rights. In reading Mr. Gray’s ad- 
dendum to the report, I am strongly of the opinion 
that he lias hit upon a very valuable method, that is 
to say, the compulsory purchase by municipalities and 
other bodies of such entire or partial interests as may 
be found necessary in the property under their control 
and the dealing witli them as is thought best for the 
public benefit. But I would go further and say that 
where there is a limited ownership, that is to say an 
ownership limited to the then tenant, and the tenant 
in tail with no other heir apparent at the time, public 
bodies, for the public good, ought to be able to say, to 
the owners of such property where there has been a 
user of it for a long time by the parties owning it 
(some of whom have acquired it under very suspicious 
tenures indeed) : — “ You have bad the advantages 
“ derivable from the possession of this for a sufficiently 
“ long period, and we now give notice that at the expira- 
“ tioa of the tenant in tail’s interest possession thereof 
“ for the public good will be resumed.” 

23.193. Without compensation ? — Without com- 
pensation. 

23.194. {Sir Richard Cross.) Without paying any- 
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thing ? — Without paying anything. If compensation 
according the so called rights of property were to be 
paid, it would be just as burdensome as any rates that 
you could put upon the people to carry out improve- 
ments without buying the property. 

23,195. I should like to understand exactly what 
you mean. Do you mean that in all cases where there 
is a property in tail with a life tenant and a reversion 
to somebody else, the municipality is to take the pro- 
perty from the life tenant ? — No, I would leave it to 
the life tenant and the tenant in tail ; and the public 
body should then and there give an intimation that 
at the termination of the tenant in tail’s interest the 
property should revert to the public body. 

23 196. You say that the property should revert to 
the public body, but it never came from them in the 
first' instance P — That it should become the property 
of the public body. But I think 1 am right in saying 
*< ie vert” notwithstanding. I believe that all the pro- 
perty now claimed to be possessed absolutely by the 
owners was obtained in the beginning by the first 
owners by illegitimate means, and that therefore it is 
in reality public property and should revert to the 
public. 

23,197. But still after the tenant for life and the 
tenant in tail, there is always a reversioner of some 
kind or other is there not ? — Yes, but beyond a given 
time that reversion is unprovided for, I believe, by the 
law of entail. Supposing that I possess property and 
I have a son who is tenant in tail, if there is no heir 
to him at the time we are treating of, then there is a 
limited ownership between the two, the actual possessor 
and the next tenant. I would in that case give an 
intimation that the interest of those people would 
terminate at the termination of the next life. I will 
take an example. The Pembroke Estate was obtained 
on some extraordinary terms from the Corporation of 
Dublin on a ridiculous rent, a rent which even at the 
time could not have represented by any meaus its 
value, a rent of 40/. a year. That is now worth 
thousands a year ; and that increase of value has been 
brought about by no efforts on the part of the land- 
lords. I do not mean to say that the landlords arc 
now making no efforts to improve the estate ; they do, 
and in this particular instance I believe the landlord 
has made a considerable improvement. But in cases 
where landlords have done that they have derived 
very large benefits from it ; and that which was 
originally let at 40/. a year has become, in the main, 
without the efforts of the owners, of enormous value 
now. I say that that value should belong to the 
people. 

23,19V. That is what is called the unearned incre- 
ment ? — The unearned incremeut. 

23,199. That is your point ? — That is my point. 

23,200- {Chairman.) But you gave evidence much 
more strongly than that just now ? — I do not see 
the distinction. 

23.201. You said just now that you would take 
away property from a man and his sou without any 
compensation at all ? — What I. said was that at the 
termination of the next interest, the falling in of the 
next life, it should de facto become the property of 
the public body. 

23.202. ( The Bishop of Bedford.) If there was no 
direct heir ? — Whether there was a direct heir or 

23.203. {Sir Richard Cross.) And whether the 
property belonged originally to the Corporation or 
not ? — Where it belonged to the people. If it did not 
belong to the Corporation, it belonged to the people, 
who are now represented by the corporations. 

23.204. {The Bishop of Bedford.) You said, did 
you not, that the ill effects of overcrowding and the 
insanitary state of the houses that you described upon 
the morality of the people went without saying? — I 
do not think I said that it had an ill effect upon the 
morality of the people ; the morality of the people is 
of a very high standard ; but I say that the tendency 
of such conditions is necessarily to lower the moral 
tone of the people. 



23.205. Is not the standard of morality exceptionally Mr. 

high in Ireland ? — It is exceptionally high, lam happy J- E- Kenny, 
to say. L.R.C.P., 

23.206. Therefore you have not seen in practice L A ' 
those ill effects of overcrowding exemplified in ira- 2 fi May 1885. 

morality? — Of course every one in his experience ~ * 

will have seen examples which he may in his mind 

trace to those causes, though there may have been 
other causes at work as well. 

23.207. But those examples have been very few ? — 

Very few, I speak of the tendency. I would wish to 
mention, that I think it is not alone the crowding in 
Dublin, and the poverty and the dirt and other causes 
which will account entirely for the abnormally high 
death rate in a city like Dublin, and for the abnormally 
high death rates in other large towns in Ireland. I 
think that these high death rates are not to be 
accounted for either by those conditions, or by the 
geographical position or climatic influences of the 
places in question. You must seek for the causes out- 
side the cities themselves, and they are of a general 
character. The general condition of the people of 
Ireland is one of extreme depression and poverty. In 
the rural districts the general effects of bad food and 
insufficient means of livelihood are counteracted by 
the fact that the people live in a condition of isolation 
or semi-isolation, and with plenty of fresh air, which 
is not only a great factor in health, but which is 
actually food, and which is very often overlooked as 
being a food. Air is a food in itself in a certain sense. 

That counteracts to a considerable extent some of the 
other conditions under which they live, and that of 
course is absent in the towns when they come in there. 

Those results of which I speak arise from political and 
social causes, anil' these high death rates of the cities 
are therefore to be looked at as arising, not only from 
sanitary defects, but from the socio-political condition 
of the people. When they are driven into the towns 
by want of means of livelihood in the rural districts, 
they become then subjected to all the evil influences 
of the towns in addition to those outside. A Constant 
depression is going on, their employment is precarious 
from want of trade and commerce in the country, and 
their general condition of life is very low. Under 
such conditions the human frame becomes exceedingly 
susceptible to disease, and a very trifling accident will 
determine an attack of disease in the case, of a person 
so situated. It is for that reason that I have said that 
I think the question is a national one, and ought to be 
dealt with from a national point of view. It would 
lead, in my opinion, to the necessity of a local central 
body of a really representative and strong character 
in which the people would have confidence, and which 
would have ample power of dealing in a legislative 
way with those evils which we are discussing. 

23.208. {Chairman.) I-Iow. could anybody deal with 
that particular evil ? — They would have the power of 
encouraging the manufactures and industries of the 
country, which would have the effect of elevating, 
morally and physically, the general condition [of the 
people, and they would also have the power of re- 
moving such causes as lead to their gravitation to- 
wards the cities, amongst which the most prominent 
are the clearances of land. 

23.209. ( The Bishop of Bedford.) Do you object 
to stating before the Commission what in your opinion 
is the reason of the high standard of morality amongst 
people living in circumstances which are actually con- 
ducive to immorality ? — I have not the least objection. 

It arises first from that natural morality which is im- 
planted in the race, and secondly from the moral 
training to which they are subjected from very early 
life by the priests and other clergy. I do not limit it 
to the priests more than to the other clergy ; they are 
all very painstaking and hard working. The condition 
of the poor in the large towns is the main cause of 
drunkenness. In the lirst place I wish to say that 
drunkenness is not so general in this country as it is 
supposed to be. Drink affects the people much more 
easily here than elsewhere, on account of their bad 
food. It is a notorious thing that if a man drinks 

G 3 
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whisky or other strong liquor on an empty stomach it 
flies to his head immediately, and the depressed con- 
ditions under which the people live provoke them to 
drink in the mornings, especially when a man perhaps 
cannot taste ordinary food ; and at such times there is 
generally a tendency in the human race, and in other 
animals too, to take something very stimulating. 
Some fly to tea, and tea is, I believe, a potent cause of 
ill health from the way in which it is drunk; others 
fly to something much stronger than tea, and although 
I have a strong objection to alcoholic liquors both by 
training and by experience and inclination, I have 
no doubt that if I had to live in the depressed con- 
ditions in which the poor of this country live, -I too 
should become a drunkard. 

23.210. (Mr. Lyulph Stanley.) I understood you 
to express the opinion that where the ownership of a 
property is divided between two persons, the life 
tenant and the person in succession to him, subject to 
those two interests, the property should belong to the 
municipality ? — I do not say in all cases, but I say 
that it should in many cases where the public good 
seems to demand it. 

23.211. Any property which the municipality wish 
for ? — Not which they wish for, but which they find 
on inquiry it is necessary to take. 

23.212. Then are they to be the judges ? — Yes. 

23.213. Then any property which the municipal 
authority, after inquiry, find they need, they are to be 
allowed to take subject to those two interests, that of 
the life tenant, and that of the remainder man ? — 
Yes. 

23.214. Supposing those two interests are united in 
one person, and the man in possession is the owner in 
fee, would you then say that on his death the property 
should belong to the municipality? — Under such 
conditions as t have already predicated. 

23.215. That is to say, where the municipality 
find they need it? — Where the municipality find they 
need it for the public good. I am of course aware 
that that is a very radical proposal indeed. 

23,210. Then it comes to this, that subject to the 
determination of the life interest of the first owner in 
fee, the municipality should have the power to take, 
without compensation, any property which, after 
inquiry, in their judgment they need? — I think so, 
where it is cleat ly for the public advantage. 

23.217. Would you apply that to any purpose, 
either to the housing of the poor or to the making of 
recreation grounds or to the making of new streets ? 
— I would apply it to all purposes directly for the 
public good. 

23.218. Whether for new streets or recreation 
grounds or cemeteries or for any other public pur- 
poses ? — Anything for the public good. 

23.219. ( Sir Rickard Cross.) Anything which in 
the opinion of the municipality was for the public 
good ? — Exactly so ; provided always, that the body 
so dealing with it are representative in character. 

23.220. (Mr. Lyulph Stanley .) Then when you 
got outside of a municipal body you would give that 
power to the rural local authorities ? — Quite so. 

23.221. And therefore although you take the Pem- 
broke property as an illustration, that would be ir- 
relevant ; you do not care what the origin of the 
ownership was, you are content with the fact that the 
municipality wants the property ? — I think that where 
people acquire property by "purchase there might be 
some limitation to it, but I am not prepared to say 
what limitation I would put to it. I would state it as 
a general proposition which may have exceptions. 

23.222. And you look forward, you say, to diminish- 



ing the disease and death rates in towns, and generally 
to improving the condition of the poor in this country 
through the establishment of a popular representative 
local authority which should be able to develope 
manufactures? — Yes, and to develope the resources 
of the country generally, that is to say, which should 
govern the country for the benefit of the people. 

23.223. But I think you mentioned the develop- 
ment of manufactures ? — I mentioned that as one 
special cause, inasmuch as it is an obviously present 
cause with us. There are no real manufactures in 
the country. 

23.224. Would that development of manufactures 
be effected by means of protective duties ? — It might 
be done by bounties, not by protective duties. 

23.225. By subsidies ? — By subsidies. 

23.226. Would those subsidies be raised by taxes or 
by taxing the land ? — I would look to the land as the 
source from which all these benefits would be de- 
veloped, but whether by a tax on land or by some 
other means of taxation J am not prepared to say. 

23.227. I suppose in “lands” you include houses 
built upon land ? — To a limited extent, yes. The 
house, in my opinion, differs considerably from the 
land. 

23.228. But in proposing to take urban property 
you proposed to take it with all that stood upon it ? — 
No, I would except the house property which was in 
the possession of those who actually built it, or their 
successors in title. 

23.229. Of course every house is the property either 
of the person who built it or of his successor in title, 
and that limitation of yours would practically exclude 
all houses ? — Very nearly so. Every house must, as 
you say, be owned either by the actual erector or by 
his successor in title. 

23.230. Then that would rather limit your original 
proposition, and what you would aim to take would 
be not the whole value of the property, but either the 
ascertained or the conjectural ground rent ? — I would 
take the ground principally, but it might be necessary 
to take the house as well. 

23.231. But you would recognise the principle of 
compensation for houses ? — I would compensate for 
houses. 

23.232. Would you allow the municipality or the 
local authority when once it had acquired the land to 
alienate it for a valuable consideration? — Not to 
alienate it from any public purposes ; I would enable 
them to give a limited ownership, the benefit of which 
would be sent into a public channel. If they took land 
for given purposes, say for the clearing of an area and 
the erection of dwellings thereon, and making re- 
creation grounds and schools, and so ou, and if they 
had a surplus of land which they could not use them- 
selves for that purpose they might grant leases for 
limited terms to people for erecting manufactories or 
other things, and allow private enterprise to be de- 
veloped in that way ; but I would not allow them to 
entirely alienate the property. 

23.233. Always keeping the ownership of the fee 
in their own hands ? — Yes. 

23.234. And the profit of what we may call the 
ground ? — The profit to be always devoted to public 
purposes. 

23.235. Then you are in favour of what is popularly 
known as the nationalization of the land? — To a 
certain extent, I am. 

23.236. You hold Mr. Davitt’s views : — Mr. 
Davitt’s views and Mr. George’s views, so far at least 
as they relate to matters having in view some un- 
doubted public advantage. 

withdrew. 



The Rev. Robert Coni.an and the Rev. Abraham Plunkett examined. 

23.237. (Mr. Gray to the Rev. Robert Conlan.) that parish ?— There are about 48,000 inhabitants in 
You are the administrator of the cathedral parish ? — the .parish belonging to our Coombc Union. 

Yes. 23,239. You have had a very considerable experience 

23.238. What number of inhabitants are there in in that parish, I believe ? — I have had about live years 
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experience there. I had more experience of the poor two 
or three years ago than I have now, because I do not 
attend the sick as I used, but of course I know all 
about it. I might say that our parish is very large, 
and on account of the north side of the city going 
down, and the former handsome houses being turned 
into tenement houses, a house only intended for one 
family with the servants will now hold 70 people, and 
X suppose 12 and 13 families. Some of those houses 
are very flue. There is a great deal of sickness on 
our side of the city. Our sick calls in the year are 
about 5,800, and our baptisms about 1,500 to 1,600. 
I am sorry I did not know that this Commission was 
coming before, because 1 could have got some valuable 
information ; but I read your report, and I went and 
visited a couple of those tenement houses this morn- 
ing. One of these houses is in North Cumberland 
Street. Forty years ago those houses could not be got 
under a 600/. fine, and now they are tenement houses. 
One of those houses was purchased in the Landed 
Estates Court some years ago for 551., and the owner 
paid 50/. for the man's bargain, so that he has it for 
105/. The taxes are about 12/., and the valuation is 
27/. The accumulated rents out of that house are 
about 23s. per week. Then there is another house, 
not so well kept ; I suppose it was purchased in about 
the same way, and I made out the rent this morning 
to be about 30s. per week, that is to say, 78/. a year. 
Some of these houses are very well kept, others are 
not. 

23.240. There is a very large working class popula- 
tion in your parish, i3 there not ? — Very large. 

23.241. T suppose that almost the whole of the 
parish is subject to that condition that you mentioned 
of steady deterioration ? — Yes. I am sorry to say that 
the whole side of our city is going down, from fashion, 
and from one cause or another. Of course those old 
houses, although they are splendidly constructed, have 
not modern appliances. 

23.242. (Mr. Lyulph Stanley.) On which side is 
the cathedral ? — On the north side, in Marlborough 
Street. 

23.243. (Mr. Gray.) I suppose you have scarcely 
taken into consideration the causes which have led to 
the deterioration of that portion of the City ? — I think 
fashion has a good deal to do with it ; and as I say, 
these old houses have not modern appliances, par- 
ticularly the under storey ; and in the low lying parts 
of the city the under storey is too low. All our houses 
on the north side being built many years ago they had 
an extraordinary way of plunging one storey in the 
ground, and of course on a tidal river that is too low 
down. Another cause would be the high taxation on 
those places; and as people can get fresh air, and 
everything outside in the suburbs, with lower taxes, 
they go there. There are other causes too. 

23.244. The taxation is, I suppose, as high on those 
houses which have gone down as it is on the other 
houses in other portions of the city which have main- 
tained their status ? — Quite as high, but of course the 
valuation is lower when a house that would be worth 
70/. or 80/. some years ago has fallen in that way 
down to 27/. or 30/. 

23.245. But is the valuation generally lowered ? — 
It is lowered. The house that I spoke of that you 
could not get under a 600/. fine, is now on a valuation 
of 48/. or 50/. and a taxation of 12/. or 13/. a year. 

23.246. You gave one instance of a house being 
purchased altogether for 105/., was that subject to a 
rent ? — It was a long lease and subject to a ground 
rent due to the Corporation. 

23.247. Of how much ? — 8/., and I was informed that 
the inhabitant of the stable more than paid that, 
because the man in the stable was a carman and his 
rent would pay the whole of the ground rent. 

23.248. Do you think there are many houses in 
your parish in that condition of having been acquired 
either for low fines or at very low rents and sub-let 
again at the very heavy amounts that you state ? — I 
think there arc a very large number. 

23.249. The larger proportion of them ? — I should 



say so. There are people in the city who own an 
immense number of tenement houses that have been 
purchased from time to time at an exceedingly small 
sum. In one street, like the street I mentioned, one 
man will save money and will buy the houses as they 
come in for sale. The man I speak of now only 
bought one or two houses, but there is another man in 
the street who has seven or eight of these very larn-e 
houses, and of course they become a very valuable 
property, and it is almost impossible to buy the people 
out. 

23.250. Have you any notion at all of the average 
rents which are paid for rooms in those large houses 
in your neighbourhood ? — Yes ; the rents of the rooms 
would vary according to the position in the house. 
The people live of course from the kitchens to the 
garrets. The people in the front kitchen will pay 
2s. per week ; the people in the back kitchen will pay 
Is. 6d. per week ; in the front parlour they will pay 
3s. 6d. per week ; in the back parlour about the same ; 
in the front drawing room about 3s. 6(7. ; and in the 
back drawing room about 3s. Then upstairs the rents 
will be 2s. 6cl. and in the garrets above they will bo 
about Is. 6c7. to 2s. I have got the exact figures for 
those two houses ; I took them down this morninv. 
The back parlour at No. 10 North Cumberland Street, 
is let at 3s. ; the front parlour at 3s. ; the front drawing 
room at 3s. 6(7. ; the back drawing room at 3s. ; what 
they call the two pair back in Dublin, that is to say 
the second storey is let at 3s. ; the back of that at 2s. ; 
and the whole of the top at 4s. That is 21s. 6c/. 
altogether. 

23.251. (The Bishop of Bedford.) Do any of the 
tenants occupy more than one room ? — Yes, at the top 
sometimes, if they have a large family and can afford 
it. I also ascertained this morning some of their 
wages. One person paying Is. 9d. rent has 20s. per 
week, and another paying 3s. rent has 16s. per week. 

23.252. (Chairman.) A rent of Is. 9(7. on a wage 
of 20s. per week is a very small amount of house 
rent ?• — Very small. 

23.253. Was that a case of a family ? — Yes, there 
were two or three children there. The man was a 
porter. Then there is one man paying 3s. 6(7. who 
has 18s. per week, one paying 2s. Or/. has 20s. per 
week, and one paying 3s. has 30s. per week, but he is 
a painter, and he only gets work off and on. One 
house brought in 21s. per week and another 29s. per 
week. The house that brought in 21s. per week was 
the house that was bought for 105/., and the house 
was in excellent order from top to bottom and well 
cared for, aud the people are very respectable. The 
other house occupied by people paying higher rents 
was not so well cared for, and they are not the same 
class of people. 

23.254. (Mr. Gray.) As a rule, are the other 
members of the family able to any substantial extent 
to supplement the earnings of the father P — They do. 
Everywhere in Dublin that is the case. Boys are 
taken from school too early to carry a basket and earn 
something small, and they bring those earnings home. 
The wives could sometimes earn something too, but 
having infants they are not able to leave them, unless 
they can get somebody to take cai - e of them. 

23.255. Since the decadence of the district in your 
parish, or a portion of it, have improper houses crept 
in to any extent there ? — They have, I am sorry to 
say. Improper characters and houses occupied by 
people of that sort in Dublin are not nearly so bad as 
they are in other cities, but whether from want of 
power on the part of the police, or from other causes, 
they are allowed considerable immunity. They some- 
times get hold of leasehold property, and in one case 
there is a person in the city, who is reported to have 
several thousand pounds, who will purchase up a 
house and let it to a person for an improper purpose. 
The increase in these has been somewhat considerable 
in the last two or three years in the low lying 
localities ; and I think increased powers ought to be 
given to deal with them, because sometimes these 
improper characters settle in a tenement house, greatly 
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to the trouble of the poor aud honest people above 
and below them. . . 

23 256 That is almost a new feature, is it not r — ■ 
It is ’rather a new feature. The good people above 
and below do not exactly like going to call in the 
authorities to get these improper characters turned 
out ; and then those that will visit the place will not 
always be able to know the character of the inmates, 
because when they go round the rooms they are very 
sanctimonious, and you would not know that there 
was anything the matter ; but of course, from time to 
time, we hear of it. However, considering that wo 
live in the poorest part of the city, the increase m 

these houses is not very considerable. 

23.257. But it would have an extremely demorali- 

7i \ n „ effect, I presume, on the respectable poor who 
live' in those houses ?— Strange to say, not as much as 
you would expect. In the very worst streets where 
there are one or two or several of these people, the 
large majority of the people are exceedingly good. 
The parents keep their children always within doors, 
and in many of those places they do not allow them 
out after hours; and I have found extremely good 
people living in these streets and narrow lane-ways. 
The children all frequent the schools, and they arc 
generally good little boys and girls. In the lowest 
parts of the town the good people are largely in excess 
of the bad people. . 

23.258. You have devoted some attention, have you 
not, to the question of how this evil, which, whether 
it be proportionately great or not, is considerable in 
itself, could be abated in your district ?— Yes. 

23.259. You have found that there is not sufficient 
power ?— -I think there is not sufficient power, because 
I joined a committee which was started for the pur- 
pose of keeping this matter under control and not 
allowing fresh houses to start up in new streets or 
places, so that property should not be deteriorated ; 
because when they start in a street the whole street 
will directly run into tenement houses, and increase 
those very things which this Commission wants if 
possible to lessen. As I say, some of these people 
sometimes get hold of leasehold property ; and I have 
found that there was not sufficient power on the part 
of the police for some reason or another to deal witli 
them and I also came to the conclusion that it would 
be a very good thing if their powers were increased, if, 
for example, we couid get the powers which the City 
of Edinburgh has in its Municipality Act of 1868. 
There are several clauses in that Act which give them 
power, I think in one ease, with regard to persons 
settling in tenement houses. We have no such powers 
in Dublin. It would be, of course, a great thing if 
people of that class could be confined to one locality. 

23.260. You are speaking of powers which have 
been obtained by the Corporation of Edinburgh and 
exercised by them ? — I am. I do not think that the 
people iu Dublin would very willingly approve of 
there being very much increased power, unless it was 
in the. hands of the municipality, I mean stringent 
power with regard to these people, power of search, or 
power of prosecution. One of the great difficulties is 
as to getting evidence. 

23.261. The Municipality of Dublin has nothing 
whatever to do with the regulation of public morals or 
dealing with houses of this class ? — No. 

23.262. {Chairman.) The Municipality have power 
under the bye laws made in compliance with the terms 
of section 100 of the Public Health Act, to make and 
enforce rules with regard to all tenement houses, that 
is to say all houses occupied by members of more than 
one family ; and therefore they could, if they used 
these powers freely, one would suppose, make it quite 
impossible to use those houses regularly and on a large 
scale for immoral purposes ?— Except that they must 
get some executive, and the executive must be the 
police. 

23.263. No, they can use their own sanitary in- 
spectors ? — I was not aware of that. 

23.264. {Mr. Lyulph Stanley.) Arc you speaking 
of houses that are kept as brothels, or are you speaking 



of individual prostitutes who take lodgings and bring 
men with them into their lodgings ? — There are some 
of those houses that are regular bad houses; but in the 
case of tenement houses bad people who would carry 
on the same trade would take a fiat. 

23.265. A prostitute takes lodgings in a tenement 
house and brings men into her own lodgings in the 
house ? — Yes. 

23.266. {Mr. Gray.) With reference to that matter 
your suggestion would be that the Municipality should 
be given such increased powers as may be requisite? 
— 1 should say so, and I am quite confident that the 
great majority of the people would welcome such 
powers being exercised, because as I say, even in the 
lowest parts of the city the great majority of tile 
people are good people. But the power should be ex- 
ercised by their own representatives. I think that if 
the police were under the authority of the Munici- 
pality, it would be a great matter, because the police 
in Dublin are a highly respectable body and greatly 
respected, and if they were directed by the Muni- 
cipality or under their control, as they are in England, 
they would have far larger powers. 

23.267. {Chairman.) The metropolitan police in 
London are not under the control of the municipal 
body ; they are under the Home Office ? — I thought 
they were under the Municipality. If the police in 
Dublin were under the control of the Municipality 
they would have the sympathy of the people to a great 
extent, which from some cause or another they have 
not now. 

23.268. {Mr. Gray.) You would seek in the exer- 
cise of these more stringent powers, which you think 
necessary to enlist the sympathy of the people with 
the authorities, by making the people feel that it was 
their own representatives who were exercising this 
power of control over them?— Yes, if they were under 
the Municipality they would be regarded as our police. 
At present they are regarded as masters. 

23.269. {Mr. Lyulph. Stanley.) Do you find that 
at present the Municipality takes active steps to insure 
the separation of the sexes, and generally to secure the 
improvement of the tenement houses ? — I do not see 
how they could insure the separation of the sexes, 
because each large room has a family in it. 

23.270. But do you find in fact that they do?— No, 

I do not. 

23.271. Do you know how many officers arc em- 
ployed to inspect nuisances, and generally to see that 
the lodging-house regulations are carried out?— I 
cannot tell how many they employ, but I think there 
are two on our side of the city, and I have frequently 
sent word to the sanitary office whenever I have found 
a nuisance. 

23.272. What are the kind of complaints that you 
bring to their notice ? — Bad drains and closets out of 
order, and houses so badly and dirtily kept as to be 
injurious to health. 

23,273 But you do net feel yourself at liberty to 
call their attention to the fact that there are too many 
adults cf different sexes in one room together ? — Yes, 
we would where they are crowded in one room ; but 
I have not found that that exists to a large extent. 

23.274. {Chairman.) Do they put up screens? — 
Yes. 

23.275. {Mr. Lyulph Stanley.) When you have 
called attention to these matters have you found the 
nuisance abated immediately ? — Yes, immediately. No 
later than the week before last I drew attention to a 
matter of the kind, and the next day it was attended 
to. 

23.276. Are you quite satisfied with the promptness 
and efficiency with which any sanitary requirements 
to which you call attention are attended to by the 
local authorities ? — Cerlainly within the last two or 
three years. 

23.277. But before the last two or three years was 
that the case ? — I was not aware of it myself until the 
last two or three years. 

23.278. Do you think the discussion that there has 
been both in England and iu Ireland on these questions 
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has awakened the interest and sense of responsibility 
of all the various people who could improve things ? — 

I should say so. 

23,279. And there is a keener desire to put things 
right than there was formerly ? — I think so. 

”23 280. Therefore you have every hope that the 
responsible authorities will go on in the same way ?— 

X think so, because hitherto the place was a sort of 
Augean stable, and nobody thought there would be 
any use in doing anything ; but that is not so now, 
because if I made a complaint and it was not attended 
to I should not make a second or third, but as every 
complaint I make is always attended to I am much 
more ready to make them. 

23 281. And you think that the people would elect as 
town councillors persons who would bring pressure to 
bear upon them ? — I think they would in time when 
the good of the thing would become more and more 
apparent ; but in the beginning of every movement the 
improvement is not so apparent. 1 think that if the 
people found that such and such a councillor or person 
was very active in their interest they would elect him 

°23,282. You have sufficient confidence in public 
opinion to believe that with plenty of power given to 
the local representatives to make improvements you 
can trust public opinion to work upon the local bodies 
to secure improvements being made ? — I should say so, 
certainly. 

23.283. Have you heard a complaint at all that 
these improvements lead to an increase of the rates ? — 
No. 

23.284. Your rates arc heavy, are they not ? — Yes, 
they are heavy ; but of course that might be all 
rectified, because there is an anomalous state of 
things, namely, that the people are leaving the city 
and going to the suburbs to avoid the taxation in the 
city. 

23.285. You mean that you might bring in some 
valuable property to relieve your rates ? — Yes. 

23.286. That does not apply to the north side of 
Dublin as much as to the south does it? — It is 
beginning to apply because another class of house, 
not so handsome as the class of house at Rathmines, 
but a very handsome class, is growing up in the 
northern suburbs, and they escape the rates there, 
and of course the city is likely to extend in that 
direction. 

23.287. Then you look both to greater powers being 
given to the locai authority and to the existing powers 
being efficiently used for remedying the evils connected 
with the housing of the poor which now exist? — I 
do ; and to an extension of the city and lower taxa- 
tion. 

23.288. And you are confident that if those powers 
were given people would bring more and more pres- 
sure to bear upon their representatives to make im- 
provements? — I think so, because everyone is anxious 
to make improvements. 

23.289. {Mr. Gray to the Rev. Abraham Plunkett.) 
You b.ave had a large experience on the south side of 
Dublin, have you not? — Yes. I had very short 
notice that I should be asked to give evidence, and 
I do not think that I could give very accurate or 
detailed information on the subject, except to testify 
to the general effect that there is overcrowding in 
all the tenement houses, and that they are not suitable 
for that purpose, having been built originally for one 
family, and being now occupied by eight or ten. 



23.290. Do you agree generally with the evidence 
that hits been given by the Rev. Mr. Conlan ? — Yes, 

I do, except that there is not the same deterioration 
in house property on the south side that there is an 
the north. I think that the tenement houses are not 
increasing. 

23.291. You have probably had the same special 
cause of complaint as the Rev. Mr. Conlan has in 
consequence of the presence of an objectionable class 
in that district? — No, we arc almost exempt from 
them. 

23.292. In fact your district has got almost clear of 
them ? — Yes. From time to time they come into a 
particular house; but we have succeeded in getting 
them out of almost every house into which they have 
come. 

23.293. Is there in Dublin any of the grosser or 
more terrible form of immorality to any considerable 
extent which is alleged sometimes to arise from over- 
crowding by reason of the adult member's of one 
family living in the same room ? — No, I do not think 
so. The sexes are always separated as a rule, 
although they are living in the same apartment ; and 
on the report sheet of the Gentlemen’s Society of St. 
Vincent de Paul that is one of the queries : “ Are 
“ the sexes separated at night ? ” So that it is almost 
a sine qua non of their getting relief, even in the case 
of the poorest families, that the sexes are separated ; 
and of course it would be their duty to report to the 
clergyman of the district if such a state of things 
existed. As Father Conlan has said the parents 
always adopt every safeguard they can under the 
circumstances with regard to the morality of their 
children. 

23.294. You have voluntary organisations of a 
charitable character which practically cover every 
parish in the city, have you not ? — Yes, in almost 
every parish there are ladies and gentlemen’s as- 
sociations who visit the sick poor, and in the event of 
their seeing anything wrong or immoral in any way 
they report to the clergyman. 

23.295. Do they visit at night at all ? — No, I think 
not. 

23.296. But they have means of making themselves 
acquainted with the habits of the people, have they 
not ? — They have. 

23.297. [Mr. Lyulph Stanley.) How would they 
find out whether the sexes were separated at night if 
they did not visit at night ? — Principally from the 
information obtained from members of the family 
testifying in their own case. 

23.298. But you think there is no danger if they 
knew that that was a condition of their getting relief, 
that they would make false representations ? — Well 
that is possible ; but there is some evidence in the 
number of beds in the apartment and the number of 
children. 

23.299. Would you call the sexes separated if they 
slept in separate beds in one room? — In that way 
they are separated, but there are usually screens as 
well. Of course when a whole family is living in one 
room the male and female portions of the family do 
not occupy the same beds. 

23.300. {Mr. Gray.) I suppose that it would be 
almost impossible for anythiug of the kind that I have 
mentioned to exist without its coming to your know- 
ledge? — It could not exist without coming to our 
knowledge. 



The witnesses withdrew. 



Mr. .T. C. Bketland examined. 



23.301. {Chairman.) You are a member of the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers, and you are borough 
surveyor of Belfast ? — Yes. 

23.302. Belfast has been rapidly increasing in 
population during the last 60 years, has it not ? — It 
has. 

23.303. The population in the year 1821 was 

o 18894. 



37,117; in 1831 it was 48,224 ; in 1841, 75,308; in 
1851, 100,301 ; in 1861, 120,777 ; in 1871, 174,412 ; 
and in 1881 it was 208,122 ; and the estimated popu- 
lation now is 222,000 ? — That is correct. 

23,304. Have you extended the municipal limits 
lately ? — Not lately ; but it is expected that perhaps 
shortly it will be done. 

II 
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Mr. 23,305. When were the limits last extended ? — In 

J. C.Brelland. 1845, 1 think. I should have said in 1853. 

r 23,306. What population should you bring in now 

20 May 1885. t j ie extension of your limits? — I cannot tell you 
accurately. 

23.307. {Mr. Lyulph Stanley.) What is roughly 
estimated to be the present population outside the mu- 
nicipal limits that would be taken in ? — I should say 
perhaps 12,000, but I am not sure of that, as I have 
no statistics of it. 

23.308. {Chairman.) The average number of per- 
sons per house within the borough is low, I believe 
it is only 5£ per house, is it ? — It is rather low ; it is 
5£ in some parts ; and in the more densely populated 
parts of the town it is assumed to be about 5 j 1 . 

23.309. But roughly speaking it is only half that of 
Dublin ? — I believe so. 

23.310. The number of buildings in Belfast has 
increased from 18,000 in 1861 to nearly 47,000 now, 
has it not ? — Quite so. 

23.311. The number of new buildings erected year 
by year has been over a thousand, I think ? — Yes. 

23.312. The highest number reached being in 1880, 
when there was an increase of 1,820 new buildings 
within the year ? — That is perfectly correct. 

23.313. The death rate in Belfast was in the year 
1874 28-5 per thousand; in 1875 it was 29; in 1876 
it was 25 ; in 1877 it was 28 ; in 1878 it was 2S ; in 
1879 it was 31 ; in 1880 it was 29 ; in 1881 it was 
23 ; in 1882 it was 25 ; in 1883 it was 26 ; and in 
1884 it was 23 ?— Yes. 

23.314. Are those the death rates corrected for 
deaths in public institutions, and so forth ? — Yes. I 
got that information officially from the Medical 
Department. 

23.315. Then the valuation of Belfast has also very 
rapidly increased. In 1861 it was 270,000/. ; in 1865 
it was 310,000/.; in 1871 it was 426,000/.; in 1877 
it was 503,000/. ; and on the 1st of January 1885 it 
was nearly 605,000/. ?— ' Yes. 

23.316. The poor rates in the county of Antrim 
part of the borough are Is. 6d. in the pound, and in 
the county of Down part If. 4 d., are they not ? — 
Yes. 

23.317. The water rate for the domestic supply is 
10«7. in the pound, the maximum rate which you have 
power to levy being Is. 8</. in the pound? — Yes. 

23.318. The municipal rates are the police rate for 
premises valued at 20/., and under, 8d. in the pound ; 
the police rate for premises over 20/., Is. 4 d . ; the 
general purposes rate for areas lighted and watched, 
2s. 6 d . ; the general purposes rate outside the specially 
watched areas, Is. 10^cZ. ; and the borough rate, in- 
cluding parks and libraries, 6d. ? — Yes. 

23.319. {Mr. Jesse Collings.) What is the total of 
the rates for municipal purposes ? — The rates on the 
superior class of property would be about 4s. 4c/., 
leaving out the district sewer rates, which are variable 
in the different localities. 

23.320. That is plus the poor rate ? — Yes. 

23.321. {Chairman.) The owner of premises valued 
at 8/. and under is entitled to a rebate of 25 per cent, 
on the police rate and the general purposes rate if paid 
within one month, is he not ? — Yes. 

23.322. The Corporation have by statute the power 
of extending the police rate to a maximum of 3s. 4c/. 
in the pound on premises above 20/., and Is. 8c/. in 
the pound on premises under 20/., have they not ? — 
Yes. 

23.323. You draw an enormous distinction in Bel- 
fast in favour of houses rated at under 20/. a year, 
greater than is drawn in any other town in the United 
Kingdom ? — I believe it is rather exceptional. 

23.324. And it is quite exceptional as regards 
Ireland ? — I believe so. 

23.325. There is no such system in any other Irish 
town, is there ? — -Not that I am aware of. 

23.326. To turn to what you do with regard to 
lodging houses, under the Common Lodging Houses 
(Ireland) Act, 1860, which answers to the English 



Act of 1851. You have 99 common lodging houses 
registered to hold 830 lodgers ? — Yes. 

23.327. At the minimum cubical space is 300 cubic 
feet per head ? — 300 cubic feet is the minimum. 

23.328. Then you have byelaws under the Public 
Health Act with regard to houses let in lodgings ?— 
There are building byelaws. 

23.329. Do they register the houses ? — They are 
registered. 

23.330. How many houses have you registered ? — 
There ai'e 47 tenement houses that are registered, con- 
taining 265 rooms and 583 persons. There is no 
overcrowding in those houses at Belfast. 

23.331. What is the cubical space that you allow 
there ? — 300 cubic feet. 

23.332. Are those all the tenement houses that there 
are in Belfast ? — I could not say distinctly that they 
are all. 

23.333. Do you try to register them all, or is it the 
intention of the Corporation to register them all ? — It 
is, certainly. 

23.334. The tenement house does not largely pre- 
vail in Belfast ? — To a remarkably small extent. 

23.335. Do you inspect at night? — There is in- 
spection in the common lodging houses at night. 

23.336. But not in the others ? — Not in the other 
only, I think, between the hours of 10 o’clock and 4. 

23.337. Your byelaws have not been so drawn as to 
give you the power of inspecting at night ? — Not in 
the latter case. 

23.338. You know, I suppose, that they might be so 
drawn ? — I was not aware of it. 

23.339. The words of the Irish Public Health Act 
are, I believe, the same as those of the English and 
Scotch Public Health Acts, and there is no doubt that 
night inspection does exist in some English towns 
under those words, though not in all ; it exists iu 
Manchester for example. You have local Acts in 
Belfast, have you not ? — We have several local Acts 
in Belfast. 

23.340. Have you any sanitai'y powers under those 
local Acts ? — Considerable powers. 

23.341. Do you use your local Acts or do you pro- 
ceed chiefly under the Public Health Act ? — With 
regard to the erection of new buildings and all such 
provisions, the local Acts are used exclusively I may 
say ; but with regard to the inspection of existing 
buildings, old buildings and that kind of thing, the 
Public Health Act is used by the sanitary officials. I 
myself have nothing to do with that, and I have no 
responsibility with the Public Health Act as a sani- 
tary Act. My duties of course are more to go on 
with new works in the town. That is the way in 
which we divide the matter in Belfast. 

23.342. Under the Artizans Dwellings Improve- 
ment Act, 1875,91 houses were demolished, I believe ? 
—Yes. 

23.343. They formed an unhealthy area and you 
made a new street? — We did. 

23.344. Then you took a portion of the ground in 
connexion with the scheme for the erection of dwellings 
in the place of the dwellings that were removed ? — 
We did in order to fulfil the obligations of the Act, 
although I think it was hardly necessary in Belfast. 

23.345. You have let the ground, have you not ? — 
It has recently been all let, but only recently. 

23.346. Some houses are built, and some are 
building, are they not ? — That is so. 

23.347. And you have not kept any of it in the 
hands of the Corporation ; you are not going to build 
yourselves ? — No, we do not wish to do that. 

23.348. What number of people did you displace 
from the 91 houses? — I should say between 300 and 
400. 

23.349. Did you accommodate the same number ? — • 
Yes, wc made ample provision for it. 

23.350. Under the Belfast Improvement Act, 1878, 
about 550 buildings in the central parts of the town 
were demolished, were they not ? — They were ; that 
was rather an extensive scheme. 

23.351. And upon the site so cleared buildings of 
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quite a different class have been erected ? — Of quite a 
different class ; a wide thoroughfare has been opened. 

23.352. What has become of the people who were 
turned out there ? — There has been no difficulty in 
rehousing them in Belfast owing to the peculiarity of 
the town ; there is always building every year. 

23.353. Averaging over 1,000 new buildings every 
year ? — Yes. 

23 354. Then under the Belfast Improvement Act, 
1884^ you are about to demolish 360 buildings, are 
you not ? — Yes. 

’ 23,355. Why have you preferred to proceed by 
private Acts in these two cases instead of, as you did 
on the first occasion, under Sir Richard Cross’ Act ? 

Some of the property that we had to take was not a 

bad class of property, but of a better class, and we 
had to take property for other purposes, for widening 
the bridge for instance. 

23.356. Was the better class of property taken in 
connexion with the new street ? — That was inevitably 
so. 

23.357. It was rather a street improvement scheme 
than an artizans’ dwelling scheme, was it not ? — 
Exactly so, but the large majority of the buildings 
were of the worst class. 

23.358. Then there again you do not intend to 
rehouse in this last case, do you ?— Certainly not. 

23.359. You consider that there are enough suitable 
dwellings ? — Perfectly so. 

23.360. The houses in Belfast are usually either for 
one or two families, are they not ? — The rule is that 
they are built for one family, but there are exceptions 
where two families reside in one house. 

23.361. Under your local Acts you require privies 
or waterclosets for every dwelling house, and you have 
provisions for the large size of the yards; you pro- 
vide that the dwelling rooms on the ground floor 
shall be at least 8 feet high and on the upper floor 
7 feet 6 inches ? — Yes. 

23.362. And you insist upon passages at the back 
at least 9 feet wide, do you not ? — Since the passing 
of the Act of 1878 we have had that power. Before 
that we had no such power, I am sorry to say ; but 
we got that defect remedied in 1878 by statute. 

23.363. (Mr. Gray.) How is it that the Corporation 
of Belfast has power to promote Bills for all these 
purposes ? — J. cannot answer that question, except 
that they went to Parliament to get these Bills, and 
Parliament granted the Bills. 

23.364. But there was no opposition to their pro- 
moting the Bills ? — Very little. 

23.365. Was the opposition to the general propo- 
sitions in the Bill, or was there any opposition to the 
mere promotion of the Bills ? — The opposition was on 
clauses. 

23.366. It was in opposition to. the proposals in 
the Bill before the Committee ? — Yes. 

23.367. But was there any attempt to prevent the 
Corporation getting to the Committee at all, to their 
promoting a Bill, in fact? — Not that I recollect. 

23.368. Its power to promote a Bill has never been 
tested ? — Not that I am aware of. 

23.369. (Chairman.) Have you ever heard any 
doubt whatever raised as to the legal right of the 
Corporation of Belfast to promote a Bill for these 
purposes ?— I have not. 

23.370. (Mr. Gray.) Are you aware that Irish 
corporations have no such power to promote Bills 
except for works unless they may have it by the 
accident of having got some clause inserted in a local 
Act for a special town ? — I do not think there is 
anything very special in the legislation with regard 
to Belfast. 

23.371. The question was never raised in Belfast ? 
— Not as a matter of principle, so far as I recollect. 

23.372. No person tried to restrain them in the 
courts by injunction from using the city seal or from 
using the corporate funds for the promotion of the 
Bill ? — Not that I am aware of. The corporate funds 
can only be appropriated for costs of a Bill when that 



Bill becomes law; otherwise costs of promotion of 
Bills are chargeable to promoters personally. 

23.373. Is it your opinion that that system which 
you have told us is peculiar to Belfast (or at least 
peculiar in Ireland) of giving a large amount of 
assistance in the matter of rating to the smaller class 
of houses rated at and under 20 1. and additional 
reductions in the rates to houses at and under HI., 
has had a substantial effect in stimulating the erec- 
tion of houses suitable for the working classes in 
Belfast ? — It appears to me that it is a question of 
supply and demand. 

23.374. (Chairman!) When did you get the power 
of exempting so largely as you do the houses under 
20/. and under 8/. respectively ? — A good many years 
ago, before my time. I think 1865 was the date of 
the last Act, but I am not quite certain. 

23.375. The increase in the number of new build- 
ings has been much greater since 1862; do you think 
it was prior to that ? — The years vary a little, but I 
do not think there is any great difference. 

23.376. (Mr. Gray.) Could you ascertain precisely 
when that reduction was first given ? — With pleasure. 
I shall be most happy to send up to the Commissioners 
any information. The differential system of rating 
has been in force since 1845, the present proportion 
and valuations being fixed by Act of 1864. 

23.377. Do you think that the working classes in 
Belfast now having had for years the advantages of 
these suitable dwellings would submit to be housed as 
the working classes in other Irish and English towns 
are in these dilapidated tenement houses which un- 
fortunately exist to so large an extent in other towns ? 
— I think they would not be at all satisfied with it. 

23.378. (Sir Richard Cross.) Were you able to 
trace where the inhabitants of those 91 houses whom 
you displaced under my own Act went to ? — I am not 
able to give you that information. I only know 
generally that there was little or no difficulty in re- 
housing them, for I know myself as a matter of fact 
there were plenty of houses not very far away into 
which they could go. 

23.379. So that in Belfast there was no difficulty at 
all? — You may say that practically there was no 
difficulty at all. 

23.380. And there was no hardship inflicted upon 
the people ? — There was no hardship inflicted upon the 
people. There were gentlemen who, by private enter- 
prise, voluntarily put up some buildings of a suitable 
nature in the vicinity for these people as a specula- 
tion. Some of them were engaged in trade, and 
there were some small shops of about the same value 
put up for their accommodation ; but they were per- 
fectly new premises built according to the new regu- 
lations of Belfast. 

23.381. Were they built in a cheap manner? — No, 
they were built in a somewhat substantial manner. 

23.382. At what sort of rents were those dwellings 
let ? — I took out what a house would cost. The 
lowest class of workers house that is built now in 
Belfast costs about 45/. to 50/. for building, and it 
will fetch from 2s. 6d. to 2s. 9d. per week. The 
middle class of house would cost from 60/. to 65/., 
and it would fetch from 3s. to 3s. 6<Z. per week. The 
cost of the rather better class of workers house would 
be from 80/. to 90/., and it would fetch from 4s. to 5s. 
per week. 

23.383. Does that cost include the price of the 
land ? — No, it does not ; but I can give you approxi- 
mately what the price of the land would be. For a 
workers house in Belfast, taking the frontage of the 
house as 12 feet and the depth for the house and yard 
as 33 feet, the annual price per foot . of frontage in 
Belfast (that is the way of dealing with this kind of 
land in Belfast) would be, say 3s. The annual value 
of the site of the house would therefore be 1/. 16s. 
Taking that at 20 years’ purchase the value in fee 
comes to about 36/. 

23.384. What is the length of the leasehold ? — A 
very long term, 999 years. 

23.385. What would those houses be rated a-fcf — 

II 2 



Mr. 

J. C. Bretland. 
20 May 1885. 
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Ml- The lowest class might be rated at about 47. 10s., the 
J. C. Brctland. next class at about 6/., and the better class at about 

26 May 1885. 23,386. Is most of the property in Belfast leasehold 

' or freehold ? — Long leases. 

23.387. 999 years?— Yes, subject to an annual 

rental. . , 

23.388. {Bishop of Bedford .) You said, I tlnnk, 
that the people of Belfast would not be content with 
the same surroundings and the same houses as content 
the people elsewhere ; how do you account for that : 
arc they of a different race at all ; is there much in- 
fusion of Scotch blood ?— I do not account for it as a 
matter of race exactly ; but they have for a great 
many years had the privilege of living in their own 
single houses, and it seems to be liked by the people 
there ; and I do not think they would like to go into 
tenement houses unless as a matter of necessity. 

23.389. Do you tliiuk, therefore, that the providing 
of better houses in other parts of Ireland would lie 
welcome to the people ? — Certainly I suppose it 
would. 

23.390. You have no means of telling us how the 
people of Belfast became anxious to live in better 
houses than they have been content with elsewhere ? 
—All I can say is that from my knowledge, extending 
over a good many years now, I know that the people 
very much prefer those houses, and I notice that year 
by year they will select and choose and prefer houses 
that are built and finished in rather a better style, and 
there is a great deal of competition going on in the 
town amongst those who speculate in buildings to 
finish the houses better in order to get a better class 
of tenants in. As an instance of that, although it is 
a little thing, I may mention that I happen to own a 
few houses myself, and I remember I put in Venetian 
blinds, and such like little fittings, and some ornamental 
brickwork, and the people would prefer those houses 
and they seemed to take pleasure in their being fitted 
up in a somewhat superior way ; and latterly I am 
very glad to say the builders are voluntarily putting 
areas in front of those single houses, and in some 
cases they are even going so far as to put two houses 
together in a semi-detached way, each with its little 
garden ; but still they are let at a very reasonable 
rent. 

23.391. {Mr. Lyulph Stanley.) By an area yon do 
not mean a sunken space but an open space ? — A small 
front garden. If Her Majesty’s Commissioners will 
allow me I will give you a plan of such a house. 

23.392. {Mr. Samuel Morley.) Are there any 
companies formed in Belfast for erecting houses ? — 
No, not for erecting houses. Of course there are 
building companies that give facilities for persons 
building, I have here a plan of the borough with the 
relative positions and sizes of the various improve- 
ments marked in red ink upon it (producing a plan). 
This ( producing another plan) is a plan of the houses 
now being built upon the artizans dwellings site. 
This (producing another plan) is a copy of the plan 
of such a house as I have just been speaking of, where 
the builders are voluntarily putting those areas or 
gardens in front of the houses which I consider to be 
a step forward to no small extent. 

23.393. Would that be in houses upon which they 
hold a long interest or lease ? — Precisely so. 

23.394. Would the whole house be let at a rent, or 
would it be let in rooms ? — No. that house is let to a 
single family. 

23.395. 1 think I gathered from you that there is 
rather a growing disposition on the part of the com- 
mon people to move into better dwellings ? — There is. 

23.396. Is not that a temptation for private enter- 
prise ? — More or less. 

23.397. But is there any symptom of it in Belfast ? 

23.398. We have companies in London who are 
building on their own account; have you any such 
companies in Belfast ? — There are no companies, so 
far as I can gather, in Belfast for building. I now 
call to recollection one building company having occa- 



sionally built some rows of artizans’ dwelling-houses. 
Of . course there are building societies and building 
companies who give very great facilities to people with 
small capital for building houses. 

23.399. Are the houses that you have been speaking 
of erected by the Corporation ? — No. the Corporation 
have erected no dwelling houses. 

23.400. Who are those of whom you are speaking 
as having provided those dwellings ? — Private parties. 

23.401. To whom did the land belong ? — It belonged 
to a private owner. The Corporation under the 
artizans dwellings scheme bought this land (there was 
an acre and a half of it) and laid it out in three streets, 
and now private parties have taken the ground and 
are building upon it. 

23.402. Mr. Jesse Codings and I have been this 
morning to see some buildings that have been erected 
by Messrs. Guinness the brewers ; they do not pro- 
duce a very large rental, but still it is all a step in the 
right direction ; you have nothing of that kind in 
Belfast ? — We have no tenement blocks in Belfast. 

23.403. Those are both tenement blocks and houses 
that are let separately ? — There are no companies in 
Belfast, so far as I know, for building. I now call to 
recollection one building company having occasionally 
built some rows of artizans’ dwelling-houses. 

23.404. You do not consider that there is any par- 
ticular movement amongst the people for better 
lodging ; they are glad to get the opportunity of im- 
proving their position, but there is no very great 
demand for it ? — There is a good deal of competition 
to get into the better houses. 

23.405. Have you any idea that that obtains in 
other towns besides Belfast ? — My experience is 
chiefly of Belfast. 

23.406. It is worth a great deal to stimulate an 
appetite of that kind ? — Yes. 

23.407. (Mr. Jesse Collings.) Do the Corporation, 
when they lay out the land, sell the fee simple or lease 
it to these private builders ? — In the large public im- 
provements under the Act of 1 878, the Corporation 
take the property, clear the land, and lay out the 
streets, and they let the land at a rental. Then 
when the buildings are put up they sell the fee simple. 

23.408. To the builders ? — To any party. He 
then becomes the ground landlord in fee of this block, 
and such property has been sold to a pretty largo 
extent, and fetches about 22\ years’ purchase. 

23.409. They sell it out and out ? — They sell it out 
and out. 

23.410. Do they sell it at the highest commercial 
value ? — At the highest commercial value. 

23.411. And they impose no restrictions as to rent 
or of any other kind ? — /The rent is annihilated by 
this purchase. 

23.412. But I mean as to the rent of the dwellings 
that have been erected, or the class of dwellings that 
arc going to be put up ? — In every case the Corpora- 
tion prescribe the class of property which is to be 
built upon a certain improved frontage. 

23.413. They do not allow the buyer to put up 
warehouses or any other class of property than that 
which is suitable for housing people of the artizan 
class ? — That is so in the artizans’ dwellings scheme, 
but not with regard to the public improvements by 
any means ; quite the reverse. 

23.414. But with regard to the artizans’ dwellings 
scheme they make that restriction ? — They are bound 
to do so, I presume, but it was a small scheme in 
Belfast. 

23.415. Can you tell the Commission what the 
accommodation is in these lowest class of houses that 
you have mentioned as costing from 45 1. to 501., and 
which are let at a rent of about 2s. 6d. per week ? — 1 
happen to hold in my hand a plan of such a house as 
I was speaking of ; it is a plan that was deposited in 
my office. There is a kitchen or living room, with a 
little porch to keep the draft away from the inmates. 
Then they have a little scullery with a small sink. 
The back yard is behind, and there is a privy and ash 
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pit built at the remote end of it. Upstairs there are 
two bedrooms. That is the accommodation. 

23.416. Then there are two bedrooms upstairs, and 
on the ground floor there is a kitchen, back kitchen, 
and scullery ?— There is a kitchen or living room, a 
scullery, and two bedrooms upstairs. 

23.417. And that is let for 2s. 6d. per week .— 

93 418. Are you correct in stating that such a 
house as that can be built for 45/. to 50/. ?— I know it 
for a fact ; it seems somewhat surprising. 

23.419. What are they built of ?— They are 9-inch 
brick walls outside, and inside they are walls of 44- 
inch brickwork, the yard walls are 9-inch brickwork ; 
they are slated roofs, and the yards are tiled. 

23.420. { Chairman.) Is concrete used?— No. 

23.421. {Mr. Jesse Callings .) The next class of 
house which you take costs 60/. to 05/., and they are 
let at rentals of 3s. to 3s. 6d. per week ; what 
accommodation is provided for that amount ? — They 
have similar accommodation. On the upper floor there 
are two bedrooms, but they manage in a house of that 
kind to get a little bedroom downstairs behind the 
living room owing to the house being somewhat 



and a small room besides on the ground floor ? — 
Exactly so ; that small room would be large enough 
for a child. 

23.423. Then in the house that costs from 80/. to 
90/. ’in building, and which is let at 4s. or os. per 
week what accommodation is there ? — There would be 
in that house a little front parlour or sitting room, 
and a kitchen behind, and there would also be a 
projecting scullery. 

23.424. Do the working classes in Belfast to any 
extent acquire their own houses, or buy their own 
houses? — Very recently there have been some steps 
taken in that direction, and I am informed, although 
I do not know it officially, that by means of a certain 
building company which is operating in Belfast, the 
artizans arc commencing, by the lodgment of money 
annually, or periodically, to become their own pro- 
prietors. 

23.425. In the case of the middle-class houses which 
are let at 3s. to 3s 6<Z. per week, does the landlord do 
the repairs? — Yes. 

23.426. And he pays the ground rent ? — The land- 
lord pays the ground rent and the taxes. 

23.427. Not the rates ?— Yes, he pays the rates in 
the case of these small houses. 

23.428. Does not the occupier pay the rates ?— Not 
in the case of the small houses in Belfast. 

23.429. Are these rents of 3s. to 3s. 6d. per week 
for a middle-class house free from all rates and taxes 
as regards the tenants ? — As regards the tenants 
perfectly so. 

23.430. With regard to exempting houses below 
20/. and 81., is it your opinion that the tenant gets the 
advantage of that or the landlord ; 1 presume that the 
landlord gets the competition price for his laud ? — The 
advantage of it will filter down to the tenants un- 
doubtedly in a town where there is competition, as 
regards the letting of houses. 

23,331. Then you think that the exemption, as 
regards rates, on these small houses is a direct ad- 
vantage ultimately to the tenants? — I think so, 



23,435. Which is a perpetual leasehold system ? — Mr. 

Practically SO. J- C. Bretland. 

23 436. I noticed you said that the death rate had 

decreased from 31 per thousand in 1879 to 23 per 2 6 Ma y 188 5 ~ 
thousand in 1884 ? — I think you are taking a maxi- 
mum year. It was less than 31 per thousand before. 

In 1874 it was 28 per thousand; in 1875 it was 29 
per thousand ; in 1876 it was 25 per thousand ; and 
in 1879 it got up to 31 per thousand. That was an 
exceptional year ; of late it seems to be decreasing on 
the average. 

23,437. Leaving out the year 1879, when there was 
an exceptionally high death rate, and taking the 10 
years from 1874 to 1884, there is a very great reduc- 
tion in the death rate, is there not ? — There is. 

23 438. How do you account for that? — I think it 
is owing to the better system of drainage. We have 
been working in the borough of Belfast for a long 
time with arterial drainage ; and 1 know as a matter 
of fact that there were formerly places which no doubt 
wex-c very unwholesome indeed with stagnant water 
and such kind of things, which have been done away 
with now by drainage. 

23,439. The valuation has trebled in about 20 
years ; is that by revaluing the whole borough or by 
new houses being put up ? — The latter. The Govern- 
ment valuer comes round once a year and values all 
new property upon the scale which he puts down for 
it. If an old property has been substantially repaired 
in any structural way I believe he has the power of 
revaluing it ; and it seems to me to rather handicap 
people wishing to improve old property, because it, is 
seized upon immediately and valued at the higher rate. 

In Belfast there are a large number of premises which 
are valued upon I heir value say 20 years ago. 'I hat 
has never been changed, although the rents may be 
three times that valuation. That seems to me to be a 
great anomaly. 

23.440. Then if you take a house which 20 years 
a ,r 0 we will say let for 100/. a year, and which has 
never beeu altered or improved or anything done to 
■it to bring it uuder the notice of the valuator, although 
that house might be let at the present time for 200/. 
or 300/., yet the valuation remains precisely as it was ? 

— That is so. 

23.441. Does not that inflict great hardship upon 
the builders of new property and those who improve 
their property ?— It always seemed to me to be 
an anomaly. 

23.442. Do not the local authorities complain of 
that ? — Certain sections of the people of Belfast have 
complained from time to time about that. 

23.443. Do not those who live in new property and 
who have built new property complain that their rates 
sire proportionately higher because the valuation of 
the old property is so low ?— No doubt there is cause of 
complaint. 

23.444. Is there no agitation to get an alteration 
in that respect ? — I do not think it has gone so far 
as agitation. I think the thing is not thoroughly 
understood by many people in Belfast. 

23.445. What does the town council do in such a 
case? — The town council has not taken any active 
or official measures yet, although it has been spoken 
of on one occasion. It escaped my recollection that 
on the occasion referred to the matter went so far as 
being discussed in committee and preliminary steps 
taken to obtain a revaluation, but owing to difficulties 



ultimately. 

23.432. Would that be so in areas that are very 
much crowded, where there is a great demand for 
accommodation ? — I am afraid that I can hardly give 
you an opinion upon that point. 

23.433. In Belfast I take it that they can extend as 
quickly as they like and aceoi'ding to the demand ?— - 
It is a question of supply and demand. The supply is 
generally a little in excess of the demand. 

23.434. And there is no difficulty in getting land ? 
— No difficulty whatever. There are very great 
facilities indeed in Belfast for getting land on account 
of this leasehold system. 



these steps were not matured. 

23.446. The towu council has no power in the 
matter ? — No power whatever. 

23.447. The towu council has no power over its 
own valuation ? — None whatever. 

23,443. Has the subject ever been brought up in 
the town council ? — I do not think it has come before 
the public formally at a meeting, but I have often 
heard the question mooted. 

23,449. Can you form any idea, supposing there 
was a revaluation of the whole borough, to what 
extent it would reduce the rates; would it reduce 
them to the extent of a penny or twopence in the £ ? 

H 3 
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Mr. — I should think it would reduce them considerably 

J. C. Bretland. more than that. 

23,450. {Mr. Lyulph Stanley.) You find as a 

26 May 1885. ma tter of fact that at those prices which you have 
given us builders find the building of houses for the 
working classes profitable? — Yes, there are a good 
many people who have made their living by building 
houses and selling them. 

24.451. And there is a continuous building of 
houses ? — There is a continuous building of houses. 

23.452. Which proves that people who go into the 
business find it answer ? — Yes. Of course bad specu- 
lations are sometimes made. 

23.453. But people go on building houses ? — That 
is so. 

23.454. Does the builder generally sell the house 
or does he hold it himself and let it ? — There are eases 
of both. 

23.455. "What is the usual thing? — We will say 
that a man wants to invest his money, builds, intending 
to keep it and get an investment for that money; 
that is very frequently the case. On the other hand 
there are people whose business it is to put up these 
buildings as a trade. In that case they sell them, 
and I may say that the one case is as frequent as the 
other. 

23.456. {Mr. Gray.) To whom do they sell them ? 
— To people, we will say, living in Ulster outside the 
town who have accumulated some money. 

23.457. {Mr. Lyulph Stanley.) But are the houses 
let to the occupiers by the week, month, or year ? — 
By the week. The people sometimes pay once a fort- 
night, but they are weekly tenants. 

23.458. A person who pays 4s. or 5s. per week is 
generally a weekly tenant, I suppose ? — Yes. 

23.459. And of course his immediate landlord pays 
the rates ? — Yes, he pays all rates, water rates and 
everything except the gas. 

23.460. Do you find many cases where the workmen 
themselves have built those houses ? — Yes, I have 
heard of a good many such cases, and as I said just 
now, I am informed that there is some company ope- 
rating in Belfast now which has for its object the 
purchasing of the houses by the individuals who live 
in them, and which gives facilities for that being 
done. 

23.461. Have you building societies in Belfast ?— 
Yes, several. 

23.462. Are you connected with any building 
society ? — No. 

23.463. Are you familiar with their operations ? — 
In a popular way I am ; I have a few shares in one. 

23.464. Are the people receiving wages generally 
investing members or borrowing members ? — It is not 
the people who live in the houses who would have 
transactions with the building society. 

23.465. Do the working men use the building 
societies as banks in which to deposit their money at 
interest ? — I do not think so to any great extent ; I 
think it is small farmers and such people, outside the 
town, who get deposit receipts for small amounts in 
the building societies. 

23.466. And then the building societies use that 
money to finance small builders ? — Yes. 

23.467. But you do not think that the working 
classes at Belfast use the building societies largely for 
the investment of their savings ? — I do not. 

23.468. What would be the usual weekly wages of 
a bricklayer in Belfast ? — About 31s. The actual 
wages for time work are 1\d. per hour, or 33s. 9 d. 
per week of 54 hours (5 days 9| hours, 1 (Saturday) 
6i hours). 

23.469. And they are not paid by the hour, are 
they ? — They are paid both ways ; it is piecework 
sometimes and time work sometimes. It is a day of 
10 hours. 

23.470. Are carpenters wages about the same? — 
About the same, there is a slight variation ; actual 
wages Id. per hour. 

23.471. {Earl Brown low.) With regard to the 



sanitary arrangements, I see that those cottages, the 
plans of which you have produced, have privies and 
ash pits ? — They have. 

23.472. How are the privies and ash pits cleaned 
out ; is each man responsible for his own ? — Unfor- 
tunately before the Act of 1878 was passed, the Cor- 
poration had not the power to insist, when property 
was laid out, upon back roads or back passages ; and 
that is no doubt a great evil, and it still exists, I am 
sorry to say, in houses that were built before the 
passing of that Act, though not exclusively so, because 
the landowners laying out their property in many 
cases voluntarily laid out those passages. But there 
are a considerable number of houses in Belfast, where 
I am sorry to admit that the refuse of the ash pits is 
emptied out at the most convenient hour possible 
through the house. That is done away with now, and 
it is not allowed. The cleansing is token charge of 
by the municipal corporation. They arrange with 
farmers, where the farmers wish to take certain ranges 
of houses, and clean them periodically under a sort of 
license. Then all the rest are cleared by the Corpora- 
tion at various periods. 

23.473. {Mr. Lyulph Stanley.) I see you say that 
the depth of your plot is 33 feet ?— That is about the 
average. 

23.474. That is by your present building byelaws ? 
— Yes. 

23.475. Have they recently increased their strin- 
gency ? — Not in that particular direction. We have 
got more stringent measures under the Act of 1878 
and under the Act of 1884, by which many defects 
were cured. 

23.476. When your Corporation had before them 
these questions as to the regulations of housebuilding 
may I ask whether the owners of small properties or 
speculative builders were strongly represented on the 
town council ? — Yes, sometimes. 

23.477. Do you find that there is much opposition to 
increasing the stringency of your building byelaws ? — 
I do not. I may say that a plan of every building that 
is put up in Belfast passes through my hands, and I, 
under the statute, have to approve or disapprove of it. 

23.478. But you are bound of course by the building 
byelaws ; you could not insist upon a greater number 

of feet than the building byelaws require ? I dare 

not approve of anything of course that is in contra- 
vention of the Acts. 

23.479. But you cannot increase the sanitary 
requirements beyond what your building byelaws lay 
down ? — We cannot. 

23.480. And you say that the soil is very often 
brought through the house ?— Not in the case of the 
new houses that are being built now. We always have a 
back passage since 1878. 

23.481. {Mr. Jesse Collings.) Mr. Lyulph Stanley 
mentioned the water rate, did I correctly understand 
you to say that all the rates, poor rates, borough rates, 
and all the rest, including the water rate, are paid by 
the landlord ?— They are all paid, by the landlord in 
the case of this class of property. 

23.482. Of course, if it is a better class of property 
that is altogether changed ? — Yes. 

23.483. Then it would leave it not a very paying 
property by the time they had paid all the outgoings ? 
— Certainly ; but taking into consideration the low 
rate at which a house in Belfast can be put up, it still 
leaves the landlord a margin of profit. 

23.484. {Mr. Gray.) Does the Corporation of 
Belfast undertake the entire removal of the house 
refuse throughout the city?— Yes, it has the control 
of the removal of the whole of it. I explained just 
now that in some cases farmers are arranged with to 
take a certain block of property by arrangement under 
the control of the Corporation. All the rest is taken 
in hand by the Corporation. 

23.485. But it is also true that building generally 
in Belfast is cheaper than it is in any other part of 
Ireland ? — I believe that is correct. 
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23 486. Can you give me any idea how that is ? — I 
cannot. I have often wondered at it myself. We 
have large brick-fields close to the town ; and we have 
the port into which timber comes close too, and Welsh 
slates, for instance, come right across by water very 
cheaply, with no railway carriage. Beyond that I 
really cannot account for it, but nevertheless it is the 

^ a< 23 487. Do they do as the Corporation of Dublin 
does,’ that is to say, do they gratuitously or out of the 
rates undertake the domestic scavenging of the city, 
or do they make the people pay for it ?— There are 
cases in the poorer class of property where they do it 
under the Public Health Act gratuitously. In some 
cases there is a small charge made ; I think it is Is. 
per load. 

23,488. They do not undertake gratuitously the 
general scavenging of the city ?— No, they charge for 
the better class of property. It is only in the lowest 
and very insanitary class of property where they do it 
thoroughly gratuitously. The street scavenging is all 
done at the expense of the ratepayers. 

The witnes 
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23.489. That would be another advantage which 
you give to the small property holder ? — 

23.490. Can you, from your professional knowledge 
tell me how it is that the cost of building in Belfast is 
(as 1 know to be the fact, and as is shown by the 
figures which you have quoted) so much lower that 
the cost of building, say, in Dublin ; have you had 
any experience of the cost of building in Dublin ? — 
No, I have had no experience as to Dublin, but I have 
always understood that Belfast is most peculiarly 
situated in that respect. I believe that a working 
man can get a self-contained house cheaper in Belfast 
than in any manufacturing town in the three king- 
doms. Yet the rate of wages is not much higher. 

23.491. What would you, as a professional man 
supervising a building, consider to be a fair tale 
of bricks for a man to set per hour or per day ? — I 
cannot answer that off-hand. 

23.492. Would it be about 1,300? — It is about a 
cubic yard and a half, I think. 

23.493. Would you mind ascertaining that also? — 
I shall have very great pleasure in ascertaining that. 

withdrew. 



Mr. A. Bowman examined. 



23 494- (Chairman.) I believe you represent the 
Trades Council of Belfast ?— Yes. 

23 495. You are the secretary of the Trades 
Council ? — Yes. 

23 496. What number of members are there in the 
societies which are in connexion with your Trades 
Council ?— About 8,000. 

23 497. You complain, I believe, to judge from your 
letters, of the general congestion of Belfast? — Yes. 

23.498. You think that although there is not over- 

crowding in the houses the centre part of the town is 
coiwested ? I do not mean that there is not over- 

crowding, but I mean that overcrowding is not 
increasing so much as the general congestion. 

23.499. What do you mean by general congestion ? 

The complete absence of breathing spaces in the 

centre of the town.. 

23.500. You mean to say there are no open spaces ? 



—There are no open spaces. 

23 501. The cause, to judge from your letters to me, 
is, in your opinion, the speculative, the high price of 
land ? — Yes. 

23.502. Who does the land belong to ? — The land 
originally belonged to the Most Noble the Marquis of 
Donegal, but the chief landlords are never the cause of 
all the evil ; it is the under landlords who hold, per- 
haps, an acre, and hold it until they can command any 
price almost owing to the exigences of trade or of 
population. I know of one spot in the centre of the 
town which measured 80 feet by 120 feet; a church 
was built on it 100 years ago, and they got a lease for 
that term for 10/. per annum; the lease has now 
fallen in, or will do so in November, and they cannot 
have it renewed unless by paying 240/. per annum. 

23.503. You are one of those who think that the 
community ought to get the advantage of the increase 
in the price of land ?— Clearly ; for it was the com- 
munity that gave it its increased value. 

23.504. You think it ought to go to the community 
and not to private individuals ? — Clearly. 

23.505. (Mr. Samuel Morley.) Have you any com- 
panies or associations for building ? — We have a 
number of building societies in the town, but some of 
them have got into trouble with their members, and 
appear at the moment to be scarcely solvent. This 
has brought the whole class of building societies under 

23.506. Have they been in the habit of paying a 
dividend ; has it been carried to a sufficient extent to 
bring a return in any case ? — They are not building 
societies in the sense that you have in London, Dublin, 
and some other places ; they simply advance money on 
the security of the houses built. 

23.507. Do they make advances to builders ? — To 



the persons who build. In some cases their liabilities 
exceed their assets, so that they have had to compound 
with their members, and consequently the confidence 
of the people is shaken with regard to that kind of 
investment. 

23.508. Are the people able to pay a fair rent, an 
increased rent? — They are not, because wages are not 
increasing in anything like the same ratio that rent is 
increasing. Belfast is the centre and emporium of the 
linen trade, indeed of the manufacturer's of Ireland ; 
land is therefore increasing in value very rapidly, but 
wages are not increasing ; wages are actually lower 
to-day all round than they were 10 years ago. 

23.509. There has been a depression within the last 
two or three years, but you think wages are lower to- 
day all round than they were 10 years ago ?— Yes. 

23.510. Do the manufacturers do anything in the 
way of providing accommodation for their workmen ? 

Xn very many cases the employers of labour have 

their own houses, and they say it is from the houses 
they own that they derive their dividends. 

23.511. Do you mean to say that the manufacturers 
get more by dealing in houses than by dealing in 
linen ? — They say that they get more from rents than 
from their legitimate manufactures. 

23.512. (Mr. Gray). To what trade do you be- 
long ? — I am a flax dresser, therefore I am engaged 
in the linen trade. 

23.513. We have had some evidence as to the cost 
of building workmen’s dwellings in Belfast and we 
find that the very smallest and cheapest class of house 
can be erected in Belfast for from 45/. to 50/. ; that 
I believe to be a considerably lower rate than exists 
in any other place in the United Kingdom, certainly 
a lower rate than exists in Dublin ; can you give me 
any information as to how it is that those houses can 
be built cheaper in Belfast than they can elsewhere ? 
— One very important factor in that is the lowness of 
wages to which I have referred ; wages are as a rule 
lower in Belfast than they are in centres of industry 
and population in the sister islands. 

23.514. (Chairman). What is a bricklayer’s wage 
in Belfast ? — About 30s. 

23.515. What is it in Dublin ? — 1 do not know. 

23.516. Why can houses be built in Belfast for less 
than two-thirds of what they cost in Dublin ? — Some 
of the building materials are more accessible, so that 
that would make a slight difference. 

23.517. Slates and timber of course come as cheaply 
to Dublin as they do to Belfast ? — Yes, but we have 
gone in largely in Belfast for the manufacture of brick, 
much more largely than they have in Dublin. 

23.518. Are bricks much cheaper in Belfast than in 
Dublin ?— Yes. 

H 4 
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23.519. (Mr. Lyulph Stanley). How much are they 
in Belfast a thousand ? — From 16s. to 24s. 

23.520. Do you know what they fetch in Dublin ? — 
No, I do not, but I know that good bricks are sold at 
24s. in Belfast. 

23.521. {Mr. Gray). You have said that some of 
the employers state that they get their dividends now 
from the rents of houses ? — Yes. 

23.522. Do you think they charge excessive rents 
for those houses ? — I do not, because I believe the 
ground landlord exacts all the wealth produced except 
the very lowest possible profit and the lowest possible 
wages. I do not think it is the manufacturers who 
own houses that cause the unsatisfactory state of things 
that exists ; I believe it is the men who have control 
over the forces and resources of nature. 

23.523. Do the men who live in those houses, owned 
by mill owners and such like, hold under a weekly 
tenure, from week to week ? — Yes, from week to 
week. 

23.524. Supposing a man leaves the employment of 
that mill owner, what happens ? — He has to flit, or 
leave the house. 

23.525. Suppose there is a strike ? — He has' to leave ; 
he must clear out. 

23.526. Suppose he gets ill and is not able to work, 
what happens ?— He has to clear out unless some other 
members of the family work to pay the rent, or unless 
some other labourer who is also employed in the same 
place is sufficiently considerate to pay the rent for 
him. 

23.527. Whether the house was owned by a mill 
owner or by anybody else if he did not pay the rent 
he would have to go out? — Yes. 

23.528. Suppose a man quits a mill, has a quarrel 
with his employer and goes away, does the employer 
expect him to vacate his house to make room for the 
new man who is coming in his stead ? — As a rule he 
would not be discharged, and get what money isowing 
to him in the mill until he hands in the key ; that is 
the rule, but there are exceptions of an honourable 
nature. 

23.529. Is that felt to be a great hardship by the 
working classes ? — So much so, that though I have 
worked in a mill since I was under 10 years old I 
have never lived in a house owned by a mill owner 
since I was about 14, just because I was as com- 
pletely at the mercy of the mill owner as five or six 
years ago the agricultural farmer was at the mercy of 
liis landlord. 

23.530. I suppose you think the remedy for the 
difficulty you point out would be, therefore, to take the 
land from the landlord ? — I would go that length ; but 
I suppose that would hardly be within the region of 
practical politics yet. I think a very important 
remedy, I mean perhaps not a remedy, that is hardly 
the word, a palliative might be a better word, would 
be the encouraging of the establishment of co-operative 
societies, such as that of M. Godin, of Guise, in France; 
he had given his workpeople such an interest in the firm 
(they manufacture a number of articles of metallic 
works of art) that they now practically own houses 
that are sufficient to accommodate 1,400 workmen and 
their families. Those houses are all built in a sort 
of quadrangular form, and the upper parts and the 
lower parts are alike tenanted by means of a balcony 
running round the upper part, so that it serves all the 
purposes of a street. Those houses are owned by the 
people and they employ people to attend to the keeping 
of them in proper sanitary order, nobody has to perform 
any of the services that they would shrink from doing. 
As a matter of fact in Belfast, I think I am safe in 
saying that not 1 per cent, of the dwellings of the 
aitizan classes possess waterclosets ; I believe that in 
99 per cent, of the houses there are simply dry closets ; 
in many cases there are not even back yards, and con- 
sequently not even a dry closet. I would say that in 
the case of probably 10 per cent, of the popula- 
tion that is so. The entire ashes, and all the refuse of 
the house, together with the night soil, all gathers in a 
pit formed in the back yard where there is such ; 



and every individual has to pay to the Corporation 
one shilling per load for having it removed. So that 
if more than a load happens at any time to gather into 
the pit the householder has to go and pay the Corpora- 
tion one shilling to have that removed ; and when the 
men come up from the Corporation they simply remove 
twelve baskets full, and if three or four baskets full 
remain in the bottom of the pit they leave that which 
is the very worst part of the entire refuse. 

23.531. (Chairman.) The witness from the Corpo- 
ration who was before us just now said that the 
Corporation charged a sum, and he mentioned the 
same figure that you have given, but he said that it 
was not in all cases, that in the cases of some of the 
smaller houses they did not charge at all ? — Well, all 
I have to say is that I know people who when they 
are in straitened circumstances and want to have their 
yards cleaned have to go to the sanitary officer and say 
that their husbands are out of work ; the women 
generally go, the men seldom go themselves, and they 
invariably have to say that their husbands are not in 
work, whether they are or not ; so that this cheese- 
paring policy you see creates a disregard for truth. 

23.532. (Mr. Gray.) Then a gratuitous removal of 
this refuse is not accorded to all the workmen, but it 
is only a matter of charity to those parties who are out 
of work ? — It is as a matter of charity. I may again 
repeat what I have said, that I went to Belfast when 
1 was under 10 years old aud it never was removed 
from our house without a fee being exacted. I do not 
know of any other case, except a very few where the 
people were really too poor and could not afford it, 
and then they had to tell an untruth. 

23.533. In those cases where there is no back yard, 
of course there is no way of removing the foul refuse 
except through the living room ? — That is so. 

23.534. (Chairman.) That is in the older houses, 
is it not ? — Yes, and in many of the new houses. 

23.535. Since 1878 they have had a new byelaw, 
you know ? — Yes, they have a byelaw, but I am afraid 
it is about as much honoured in the breach as in the 
observance. I know very many houses built since 
1878 where the refuse has yet to be removed through 
the living room. 

23.536. You are referring to houses which have no 
back space ? — The two backs have no passage between 
them. 

23.537. Have they been built since 1878 ? — Yes, 
they have been built since 1878. I also know of some 
sewers which are not more than 2 ft. 6 in. below the 
surface ; of course those are in the older streets, but 
I think a regard to the public health should compel 
the Corporation to remedy those evils. 

23.538. The death-rate has decreased of late years, 
which seems to show that the Corporation have im- 
proved the state of the town ? — Yes, that is true : 
but while that is true I think probably I can give a 
different complexion to that. The death-rate upon 
the town has decreased, and a number of the vilest 
dens in Belfast have been swept away to make room 
for Royal Avenue, during the last three or four years ; 
but there are still districts in the town that are year 
by year getting worse, such places of necessity must 
get worse. I do not know by what means they can 
be got rid of. We do not want the State to spend 
money upon improving the condition of our dwellings ; 
but we do think that some of the surplus value created 
by the community should be devoted to the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the community. 

23.539. Still on the whole, the death-rate of Belfast 
has decreased, and it is low for an Irish town ; it is 
considerably lower than that of other large Irish towns ? 
— Yes, it is. 

23.540. (Mr. Gray.) Great as are the drawbacks 
which you have mentioned, I suppose the working 
classes of Belfast, now that they have been accustomed 
to living in separate dwellings with a house for each 
family, would never be content to submit to going 
back to the tenement dwellings, such as they have 
to content themselves with in Dublin and in some of 
the English towns ? — No, I do not think they would, 
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that is one bright feature in our social system, if you 
can call it bright. But when I say that, I know of 
one small room that has not nearly the superficial 
area of this table, in which I have known 20 girls to 
sleep. That surely is bad enough. 

23,541- [Chairman.) Still that cannot be generally 
or widely spread in Belfast, because the average popu- 
lation of Belfast is only just over five to a house, 
which is very low ? — That is very low, but there is 
one district in which it obtains very largely ; it is a 
suburban one, I mean Ligoniel ; the entire population 
of Ligoniel would not be more I suppose than 6,000 ; 
so that that would not materially affect the general 
average. 

23.542. {The Bishop of Bedford.) I think I under- 
stood you to say that some of the manufacturers made 
more profit on their houses than by their manufac- 
tures ? — No, I did not exactly say that ; I said that 
they professed to receive their dividends from rents 
rather than from profits. 

23.543. {Mr. Samuel Morley.) That is the same 
thing, is it not? — No, somewhat different. 



23.544. What is the difference ? In Belfast your 
employers say that they do not get a profit by their 
business, but they do get a dividend by their houses, 
is not that so ? — Yes. 

23.545. {The Bishop of Bedford.) May I go on to 
remind you that you also said that the great bulk of 
the rents of the houses goes to the ground landlord, 
so that the manufacturers are a sort of middlemen, 
practically, and yet the smallest possible margin of 
profit? — Yes. 

23.546. And the inference from that is, that the 
manufacturers themselves are in a very bad way at 
present ?— Judging by their own reports, they cer- 
tainly are. I may say in further explanation that the 
directors of the most extensive spinning concern in 
Belfast have informed me when I have been with 
them relative to an advance of wages, that they were 
practically losing on their manufacturing end, and 
that it was in their commercial end that they were 
making their profits. The people in Belfast are re- 
markably fond of advertising the fact that they have 
two identities. 



The witness withdrew. 
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Dr. Dennis D. Donovan, Mr. Michael J. McMullen, C.E., Mr. Alexander McCarthy, examined. 



23.547. [Chairman to Dr. Donovan) You are the 
superintendent medical officer of health for the city 
of Cork ? — Yes. 

23.548. And you have been deputed by the Cor- 
poration of Cork to represent them to-day before this 
Commission ?— Yes. 

23.549. (To Mr. McMullen.) You are the borough 
engineer of Cork, I believe ? — Yes. 

23.550. {To Mr. McCarthy.) I believe you are 
town clerk and law agent of the Corporation of Cork ? 
— Yes. 

23.551. The desire of the Corporation of Cork is 
that you should attend the sitting when the two wit- 
nesses whom they have selected, the medical officer of 
health and the city engineer, are under examination, 
so that you might be able to supplement the evidence 
they give if necessary ? — Yes. 

23.552. ( To Dr. Donovan.) The area of the city 
of Cork is a little over 2,685 acres, is it not ? — About 
that. 

23.553. Which is nearly four square miles, and its 
population is 80,000 and odd, is it not ? — It is 80,124. 

23.554. The density of the population may be esti- 
mated at 30 to the acre ? — About 30 to the acre. 

23.555. The death-rate is just under 20 per 1,000, 
is it not ? — It is 19 ‘88. 

23.556. Is that good for an Irish town ? — Yes, very 
good. 

23.557. Are there about 11,000 houses in the city ? 
— Yes. 

23.558. The rateable value of which amounts to 
148,0007. and odd, does it not ? — Yes. 

23.559. Are there 1,732 tenement houses? — Yes. 

23.560. And are there in those tenement houses 
1 1,330 rooms containing 6,000 and odd families ? — 
Yes. 

23.561. That would give a total of nearly 22,000 
occupants ? — Yes. 

23.562. That is an average of three and a half 
families to each tenement house, and of nearly two 
persons to each room in a tenement house ? — Yes. 

23.563. You consider that your tenement houses 
may be divided into three classes, viz., the large tene- 
ment house, the small tenement house, and the inter- 
mediate ? — Yes. 

23.564. The large houses are frequently found 
about the centre or flat of the city with 10 or 12 
rooms, containing from 20 to 30 people, is not that 
so ?— Yes. 

23.565. Do they pay about 207. a year rent ? — That 
is about the average. 

23.566. What do you mean by about 207. a year 
rent ? — The total rents come to nearly 207., the total 
weekly rents of the different rooms. 

o 18894. 



23.567. Are they held by middlemen? — I do not 
know exactly how they are held. 

{Mr. McCarthy.) They are principally held by 
middlemen. 

23.568. Are there large landed estates in Cork; 
do the houses stand, a certain number of them, on the 
same man’s land ? — Yes, a great number are standing 
on land owned by the same person. 

23.569. And then the houses are held from him by 
lease ? — Yes. 

23.570. And then, are the tenement houses in the 
hands of lessors or are there sub-lessors, that is to say, 
middlemen, who collect the rents? — Sub-lessors 
principally. 

23.571 . Is there very much difference between what 
the middlemen receive, and what they pay ?— There is 
a very large difference. 

23.572. The tenement houses are old, and in bad 
repair, especially those in the centi'e of the town, I 
believe ? — Very bad. 

23.573. {To Dr. Donovan.) The halls of the tene- 
ment houses, their entrance halls, are very often mud, 
are they not ?— As a rule they are. 

23.574. And the stairs are generally ricketty and 
broken ? — Yes, they are earthen floors, unpaved and 
unflagged. 

23.575. The old tenement houses in the city are 
structurally as bad as possible, are they not ? — They 
are very bad. 

23.576. Do you put in force section 100 of the 
Public Health Act with regard to tenement houses ; 
you do not, I think ?— No, I do not believe we do. 

23.577. Do you know why you do not? — We do 
not know exactly who to come at, whether the land- 
lords or the tenants. 

23.578. {To Mr. McCarthy.) The byelaws under 
that section are enforced in three Irish towns only, 
Dublin, Belfast, and Limerick. We have not yet had 
evidence from Limerick before us, but Belfast contains 
so few tenement houses, from the practice of living in 
separate houses, that practically the total number 
there is very small, is quite manageable, and can be 
easily dealt with, so that virtually it may be said that 
Dublin and Limerick alone to any extent are affected 
as regards tenement houses by byelaws. Has your 
Corporation ever considered the desirability of doing 
so ? — No, they have not. 

23.579. {To Dr. Donovan.) Has your attention, in 
reading the Public Health Act, been called to that 
subject at all ; have you considered the advisability 
of recommending the Corporation to put it in force ? 
No, I have not. I have not been long in office. 

23.580. That is a section under which a register 

I 
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may be kept of all tenement houses ? — They do that 
with common lodging houses. 

23.581. But this applies to all houses, that is to say, 
it maybe made to apply, it includes (you need not 
apply it in every case) all houses occupied by mem- 
bers of more than one family, and you can register all 
such houses and inspect them, you can even (although 
it is not done in Ireland, or in many towns in England) 
inspect at night ; you can regulate the amount of 
cubic space ; you can make regulations as to white- 
washing and cleansing in the case of infectious disease, 
and you can make regulations with regard to the 
separation of the sexes to prevent adults of different 
families being mixed up together in one room, if your 
byelaws are in force ? — I do not think our present 
staff could undertake that. 

23.582. How many sanitary inspectors have you ? 
— We have five sanitary inspectors for the lodging 
houses ; they look after the cases of infectious disease. 
There are so many tenement houses, and such an 
amount of work to be done that I hardly think the 
present staff could do more. 

23.583. In my own parish, which has a larger 
population than the city of Cork, we find that one 
inspector specially working the tenement houses, can 
keep them in pretty good order under byelaws of this 
kind ? — Yes, being specially set apart, for that work 
alone, but these men have a great deal of other duty 
to do besides. 

23.584. What is the salary of those people ? — I think 
they get about 25s. a week. 

(Mr McCarthy.) 22 s. 

23.585. ( To Dr. Donovan.) If you found that by 
increasing the present staff by one sanitary inspector 
he could go such a good work, perhaps that might be 
worth considering ? — I will consider it, and recommend 
it. 

23.586. With regard to the small tenement houses, 
those are houses which accommodate two families, are 
they not ? — Principally. 

23.587. Those houses each contain four rooms? — 
Yes. 

23.588. Those also you consider to be in a defective 
sanitary condition, do you not?— They are in a very 
bad state. 

23.589. You have typhus in Cork, have you not?— 
It always prevails in Cork. 

23.590. If you have such a bad state of things in 
the tenement houses, and always have typhus and so 
forth, how can you account for the death-rate being 
less than that of other Irish towns ? — The prevalence 
of typhus does not materially affect the death-rate. 

23.591. Do you mean that there are only a few 
cases ? — On the average ; I think it varies. At the 
coming on of cold weather there is an increase of it 
when people huddle together to keep warm ; but as a 
rule we have odd cases always going on. 

23.592. On the passing of Sir Richard Cross’s Acts 
you had a scheme I think in Cork ? — Under the 
Artisans’ Dwelling Scheme, yes ; it was taken up at 
the time by the Corporation. 

23.593. The late medical officer, your predecessor, 
reported seven unhealthy areas ? — Yes. 

23.594. The Cork Improvement Scheme in 1878 
proposed to deal with those seven areas at a cost of 
between 51,300/. and 52,000/.? — Yes. 

23.595. The Corporation borrowed 22,000/. ; you 
took in hand an area which you call No. 1, at a cost 
of nearly 22,000/. ; at least the estimated cost was 
very nearly 22,000/. ; the actual cost was 19,000/. ; is 
not that so ? — About 19,000/. 

23.596. You removed 101 houses, did you not ? — 
107, 1 believe, is the actual number. 

23.597. And you built 170 new houses ? — Yes ; we 
did not build them, we simply cleared the area, but 
that was handed over to a private company, who built 
on it. 

23.598. The company built 170 new houses, did 
they not ? — Yes, a private company. 

23.599. And those houses are artisans’ dwellings, 
but of a superior class. They are not inhabited by 



the people who were turned out, but by a superior 
class of people? — They did not meet the requirements 
of the people who were turned out. 

23.600. What became of those people ? — They went 
into the immediate neighbourhood and made things a 
great deal worse there. 

23.601. Is there any overcrowding in the tenement 

houses ? — Very much. 

23.602. The proper way to deal with overcrowding 
in tenement houses, is of course by byelaws under 
that section 100 of the Irish Public Health Act ? — But 
unfortunately you cannot disturb them, because you 
have no place to put them ; you must leave them where 
they are. 

23.603. Do you consider that houses of the poorest 
kind of tenement house, properly constructed, cannot 
be built in Cork to pay ? — We have none at present. 

23.604. Cork is not a very prosperous place for 
building ; but building materials are cheap, are they 
not ? — The engineer will tell you that. 

23.605. ( To Mr. McMullen.) Is it not a very cheap 
place in which to build? — Yes. 

23.606. Timber and slates are cheap? — Yes, as 
cheap, I think, in Cork as in any place in the Kingdom. 

23.607. (To Mr. McCarthy.) The Improved Dwell- 
ings Company, that took No. 1 area, took it on a 
lease for 900 years, did they not ? — Yes. 

23.608. Did they take it at a rent of 80/. a year ? — 
Yes, 80/. a year. 

23.609. You have got an improved valuation out of 
the area ? — Yes. 

23.610. The difference being about 600/. ? — About 
that. 

23.611. (To Dr. Donovan.) But you consider the 
loss (after considering all things) to the Corporation 
by the area was 1,000/. a year? — It stands at that at 
present. 

23.612. Have the Corporation built any houses 
themselves ? — No. 

23.613. The Corporation have taken steps, have 
they not, to clear a second area, area No. 2 ? — Yes, 
they have. 

23.614. But owing to the excessive cost of the first 
undertaking they have been deterred from carrying 
out the second scheme ? — They have. 

23.615. They have taken some houses down under 
that scheme, but they have not proceeded to build ? — 
No, they have not proceeded to build. 

23.616. They have spent 640/. in compensation in 
the second scheme, have they not? — Yes, very 
nearly. 

23.617. (To Mr. McCarthy .) You have a local Act 
in Cork ; does your local Act contain sanitary pro- 
visions ? — Yes. 

23.618. (To Mr. Donovan.) Do you proceed 
entirely under the Public Health Act, or also under 
the Local Act ? — Generally under the Public Health 
Act. 

23.619. (To Mr. McCarthy.) Are there any points 
in your local Act to which you desire to call our 
attention ? — I do not think there are. 

23.620. But it contains sanitary provisions, you say ? 
— Yes. 

23.621. Of what kind ? — It has incorporated all the 
general provisions that affected the English towns 
before the Public Health Act was passed. 

23.622. It is an older Act then ? — Yes ; the date of 
it is 1882. 

23.623. Then it is superseded by the Public 
Health Act, is it not ? — It is concurrent with it. 

23.624. The powers there are also in the Public 
Health Act ? — Yes, that is so. I should add that the 
Act of 1852 gave a power to the Corporation of 
making new streets, which was a very peculiar power ; 
it was not in any English Act, I believe ; it enabled 
them to make streets, and they have availed themselves 
of that to a large extent. They practically carried out 
a good deal of this artisans’ dwelling scheme before the 
Artisans’ Dwelling Act was passed at all; two or 
three large streets were made by which a large 
amount of that class of buildings was cleared, and that 
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practically carried it out without at the same time pro- 
viding accommodation for the population that was 
turned out. 

23.625. (To Mr. McMullen .) Besides the tene- 
ment houses which are in a bad condition, are there a 
good many cabins in Cork one-storied houses ?— Yes, 
in the outlying portions of the town ; the situation is 
pretty good, but they are in such a bad condition 
themselves. 

23.626. They contain either one or two rooms, do 
they not ? — One, two, and three rooms. 

23.627. (To Dr. Donovan.') How long have you 
been medical officer ? — About eight months. 

23.628. (Mr. Samuel Morley.) Are there any 
extensive manufacturers in Cork ? — No, I do not think 
we have any. 

23.629. Can it be called a manufacturing city in any 
respect ? — I do not think so. 

23.630. Are the wages of the working class equal 
to the average of other towns in Ireland ; could you 
give any idea of about the rate of wages paid to what 
you would call the working classes ? — The rate is 
about 12s. per week ; that is the average wage. 

23.631. Would that be to the artizan class ? — No, 
the labourers. 

23.632. And they have no means, perhaps, of occu- 
pying more expensive buildings ? — No, they have not ; 
they are unable to pay more than from Is. to Is. 6d. 
for their rooms. 

23.633. For a cottage or a couple of rooms, do you 
mean ? — There are very few cottages that would let 
at that price, they have to go into rooms principally. 

23.634. I do not know whether you said that there 
was much overcrowding in Cork ? — Yes, very much. 

23.635. What do we understand by your definition 
of overcrowding ? — Overcrowding in rooms and in 
houses ; you have too many families in a house, and 
too many persons occupying a room. 

23.636. Do you mean a single room ? — Yes. I have 
brought up some specimens of the overcrowding. We 
have handed in a recent statement of a random run 
through the city, in different parts of it, when we got 
some rooms measured. 

23.637. ( Chairman.) I am afraid those specimens 
may suggest the consideration of the steps which the 
law gives you power to take to remedy this over- 
crowding ? — If you disturb the people they have no 
place to go to; that is the evil. If we were to 
dispossess the people from the present uninhabitable 
houses we have no place to put them. 

23.638. On the other hand one would suppose that 
with the cheapness of building in Cork the enterprise 
of the town ought to be sufficient to grapple with that 
evil ? — If you mean to meet the requirements of the 
people who are able to pay such a very little rent, I 
do not know that the enterprise would meet the 
requirements ; because 1 think the class of house that 
would meet those people would hardly pay any 
company to build, for instance, you could hardly build 
a house to let at a rent of Is. Qd. a week, I fancy, and 
make it pay. 

23.639. (Mr. Samuel Morley.) You have spoken of 
some cases in which there was only 165 cubic feet of 
air for each person as against 300 feet, which I believe 
is the minimum ? — That would not be considered a 
very bad case in Cork. 

23.640. (Chairman.) Not with you ? — No. 

(Mr. McMullen.) I have often found it as low as 
40. 

(Dr. Donovan.) I have found it 35. 

23.641. Then the windows must be broken or they 
would die ? — There is no back window at all. 

23.642. But with the warmth of such a number as 
that even one aperture would produce ventilation ? — 
Yes. 

23.643. (Sir Richard Cross.) Did you ever take 
the heat of a room with the thermometer ? — 
Fortunately I went there when the inhabitants were.out ; 
these places are awfully stuffy' if you go in the day- 
time ; they must be terrible at night. 

23.644. (Mr. Samuel Morley.) Would you not feel 



it justifiable to interfere by Act of Parliament ? — Yes 
we do, but the difficulty we meet with is that if you 
dispossess the people you cannot put them elsewhere. 

23.645. ( Chairman.) There is plenty of legislative 
power you know? — I will just give you an example. 
In one of the cases which I visited recently I came 
across a great deal of overcrowding, and upon 
making inquiries into it, I found this ; I had . shut up 
a house directly opposite in the same lane where 
typhus had broken out ; the people simply came out of 
that house and went into the house opposite where a 
second family had been before, and they had absolutely 
two families in a house that had not sufficient room for 
one. 

23.646. (Mr. Samuel Morley.) Did you take any 
steps to prevent it ? — They must go somewhere ; they 
had no place to go to, and they were simply taken in 
by the persons opposite. That is the difficulty we 
meet with in Cork in coping with overcrowding, the 
people have nowhere to go. 

23.647. Inasmuch as the public health might be 
seriously compromised by such a state of things, would 
you not feel it justifiable to find accommodation for 
them ? — That is the question and the difficulty. 

23.648. I would not say less for their sake than for 
the sake of the public, but it is a tremendous thing for 
a city to be exposed to that kind of thing. Our great 
object is to find a remedy, and it is a most difficult 
problem no doubt ? — No doubt. 

(Mr. McCarthy.) I am authorised to state that the 
Corporation are anxious to build houses if they can 
find the way to do it, if it would pay at all ; they 
would put up with a large loss if they had power to 
build houses ; but they have not. 

23.649. We are not here to condemn A, B, or C, 
but to find out the causes of this state of things, and 
if possible a remedy ? — The great difficulty which has 
made the Corporation hold their hand about carrying 
out the rest of the scheme is that until additional 
house accommodation can be given to the labouring 
classes, it only adds to the evil. The Artizans’ 
Dwellings Company, to whom they let the ground, 
have built five houses full of all the sanitary appliances 
and they took it under the condition of providing that 
sanitary accommodation, and no doubt the one class, 
the artizan class, have got improved dwellings, and 
have made room to a certain extent for the labourers, 
but at the same time Cork is exceedingly badly off 
for that class of dwelling ; the builders do not build 
that class of house for some reason ; in fact to give 
the sanitary accommodation now required they would 
say it was a non-paying speculation. 

23.650. But surely it is a great responsibility for the 
Corporation to remain quiet under such circumstances, 
are there persons on the committees of the Corporation 
who are owners of property do you think ? — I do not 
think that the Corporation would be influenced in 
that way, there may be a few ; but from my experience 
of the Public Health Committee I should say that 
they have not evaded the carrying out of the law 
when it was of any practical use ; but shutting up a 
house simply means sending them into another and 
making matters worse. 

(Dr. Donovan.) In Cork the competition is for 
houses and not for tenants. 

23.651. (Mr. Lyulph Stanley.) You describe that 
the overcrowding is owing to the want of accommoda- 
tion ? — Yes. 

23.652. How long have you known Cork ? — I have 
known it 30 years. 

23.653. That overcrowding existed all the time 
you have known it ? — I have been dispensary physician 
in Cork for 14 years, and that has been my experience 
for the 14 years I have been in practice there. 

23.654. Have you lived in Cork longer than 14 
years ? — I have lived there all my life. 

23.655. As a matter of general knowledge do you 
believe that overcrowding has existed for 30 years ? 
— I could not say that. 

23.656. Do you believe it is worse now than it 
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was ? — I do not know ; I had no previous knowledge 
of it. 

{Mr. McCarthy.) I do not think it is worse; 
I think it is about the same. There have been 
additional houses built in the suburbs of the town 
for that class, which has taken the pressure off 
somewhat. I think the sanitary condition of Cork 
has improved since the Public Health Act came into 
operation. 

23.657. May I take it that the overcrowding in 
Cork has been about as bad as it is now for 30 years ? 
— I think not. 

23.658. Do you think it is worse now than it was 
previously ? — I think it is better now than it was. 

{Mr. McMullen .) The Improved Dwellings Com- 
pany during the past four years have built 419 houses. 

23.659. Would those houses hold 2,000 people ? — 
Yes, and private individuals have built 500 houses 
within five years of the same class. 

23.660. That would accommodate 2,500 more ? — 
Yes. 

23.661. So that you have provided additional 
accommodation for the wage-earning class for 4,500 
people in the last five years ? — Not for the labouring 
class. 

23.662. For the wage-earning class ? — Yes. 

23.663. One witness said that any accommodation 
which you provide sets free other accommodation, 
therefore it is for the labouring class indirectly that 
you provide ? — Yes, it is. 

23.664. If you take a man out of house A. and put 
him into house B. you set free house A. for some one 
else ? — Yes. 

23.665. Have houses been pulled down much in 
Cork during the last three years ? — I have obtained 
during the last three years under my statutory power 
about 700 justices’ orders to take down, repair, or 
secure. 

23.666. During the last, three years the Corporation 
of Cork have caused the demolition of 700 houses? — 
Very nearly ; some have been secured, not actually 
taken down, but secured. 

23.667. What do you mean? — If dilapidation was 
reported which was dangerous to the public or to the 
adjoining premises it was made good. 

23.668. But out of the 700 houses about how many 
have been destroyed, do you think? — I should say 
close on 500. 

23.669. Then the action of the Corporation has 
been to cause the demolition of about 500 houses 
which were unfit for human habitation ? — Yes, from 
their being dangerous. 

23.670. And at the same time the Artisans’ Dwel- 
lings Company and other private efforts have provided 
for the erection of about 900 houses? — Yes, quite 900. 

23.671. So that leaves a balance to the good of 400 ? 
— Yes. 

23.672. I suppose there are still a great many houses 
which in your judgment ought to be demolished as 
unfit for human habitation? — Yes, they have come 
under review from day to day. 

23.673. Do you think that there are 2,000 houses 
more that ought to be destroyed ? — No, I would not 
say more than 500 more, from their dangerous con- 
dition. 

23.674. I am not merely talking of their being 
unsafe for habitation, but of their being structurally 
unfit from the smallness of the accommodation ? — 
There are fully a thousand of such in Cork. 

23.675. Of course a house that was originally fit for 
human habitation may be decayed ; but I am speaking 
of houses that never at any time were fit for human 
habitation? — I should also mention that some of the 
tenement houses in the flat of the city occupied by the 
poor are subject to flooding during the period when 
the spring tides and mountain floods are coincident, 
and that renders them unhealthy. 

23.676. Do the people live in the basements ? — No, 
but the tide rises to the height of the ground floor, 
and in some instances the ground floor is below the 
level of the roadway. 



23.677. The ground floor is subject to flooding ? 

Yes. 

23.678. Those houses would also be unfit for human 
habitation ? — Yes. 

23.679. Then they would be permanently damp and 
unhealthy, even though not actually flooded ? — Yes. 

23.680. Cork, I may take it, is on the whole a 
decaying town ; there is no growth of industry and 
trade in Cork ? — No ; the manufactures are gradually 
decaying. 

23.681. Looking at the census returns I see that 
your population has only increased about 1,500 since 
1871 ?— Yes. 

23.682. And it is about the same as it was in 1861 ; 
it is within three ? — So it is. 

23.683. So that it is practically a stationary or 
decaying town ? — We had some very good manu- 
facturers in Cork at one time ; the tanning trade was 
a large trade. 

23.684. Is the population kept up by immigration 
from the country ? — I think it is ; it has been of late 
years. 

23.685. What sort of people are they that come in, 
are they very poor? — Very poor. 

23.686. They are not active and energetic people ? 
— No. 

23.687. Are they people who help to be a dead 
weight round your neck ? — Yes, more or less. 

23.688. They are a burden on your rates ? — Yes. 

23.689. There is not much independent building 
of cottage property ; there have been only those two 
cases which you have meutioned ? — There has been 
none at all of cottage property ; those are really in 
all cases two storv houses. 

23.690. You do not think it is a thing that would 
pay a speculative builder to put up houses for the 
occupation of working classes ? — I do not think it 
would pay a speculative builder financially ; but I 
think it would pay corporations aided by Government 
advances. 

23.691. Is it the feeling of the Corporation of Cork 
that they would be glad to take into their own hands 
the building of dwellings for the wage earning class? 
— Yes, provided they were assisted by Government. 

23.692. First of all they would not take the re- 
sponsibility on themselves, if they had to pay the cost 
out of the rates ? — No. 

23.693. Not even if they had loans at a moderate 
rate of interest ? — It would have to be very moderate. 

23.694. Say 3J per cent. ? — I think if they could 
get it at 3 per cent, they might try, but the Corpora- 
tion would be anxious to get it at 2 per cent. 

23.695. You see the Government cannot borrow at 
less than 3 per cent. ; I suppose that the Corporation 
of Cork could not borrow on its own security at less 
than 4 per cent. ? — No. 

23.696. If they had Government security they could 
borrow at 3 per cent. ? — Yes. 

23.697. But you would require some sinking fund 
to pay off the debt ? — Yes. 

{Mr. McCarthy.) I think the Corporation would bo 
glad to undertake building and housing the poor if it 
were not at any great loss; they are very heavily 
overtaxed. 

23.698. Do you personally, on behalf of the Corpo- 
ration recommend that the State as a whole should 
subsidise the housing of the working classes in separate 
parts of the country from national and central funds ? 
— I think it might be a joint thing 

23.699. I say “subsidise”? — Yes. 

23.700. That would of course have to be applied to 
rural districts as well? — I do not think the rural 
districts have the same claims as in the towns ; they 
have good air to counteract disease ; but taking towns- 
people huddled together, I think it is more necessary 
to have sanitary accommodation provided for them. 

23.701. The principle you lay down is that the 
State is to help with a subsidy because private enter- 
prise will not house people at a profit ?— Yes. I think 
the public health is a matter of such enormous advan- 
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23.702. ( Chairman.) If you subsidise the towns and 
not the rural districts, you would increase the rush in 
from the rural districts ? — I daresay you would. 

23.703. (Mr. Lyulph Stanley). I want to know 
your view, is it not that you would like to get a subsidy 
from the public money ? — I am authorised to state to 
you that the Corporation are prepared to spend 
50,000/. if you will give it money at 2 per cent. 

23.704. That is a subsidy of course of 1 per cent. ? — 

^ 23,705, Is there any difficulty about getting land 
for the purpose of building houses for the workmen ? 

There is no difficulty, but we find the carrying out 

compulsory purchase makes the schemes expensive. 

23.706. When you are carrying out a street im- 
provement? — No, under the Artizans’ Dwellings Act. 

23.707. Yet you have no difficulty in buying three 
or four acres by agreement? — No, I do not think 
there is any difficulty. 

23.708. You think as a practical man that if the 
Corporation were ready and willing to build houses 
themselves for the wage earning class, the difficulty 
of obtaining sites by agreement at a reasonable price 
would not be great ? — It would not be great. 

23.709. You would not be stopped by the difficulty 
of obtaining sites ? — No. 

23.7 10. It is a financial difficulty merely ? — Yes. 

23.711. But you feel sure as practical men that you 
could not put up dwellings even of a simple and cheap 
description to be sanitary and proper such as would 
satisfy the public authority, so as to pay interest upon 
the cost of construction ? — So I am informed. 

23.712. And you believe it ? — Yes. 

(Mr. McMullen). Not at the present rate of interest 
at which you could obtain money. 

23.713. ( To Mr. McCarthy). I presume the work- 
people of Cork have no objection to live in blocks ? — 
That seems to be a disinclination so far as I under- 
stand. 

23.714. I thought you said that a large number did 
do so ? — They do. 

(Mr. McMullen.) But they give it the preference ; 
the item of rent for a cottage varies from 2s. to 3s., 
and they can crowd their own family into a tenement 
house, into one room, which they can get at 1(M. a 
week. 

23.715. If the Corporation owned the property 
could they not set a better example ? — I am strongly 
of opinion that the Corporation should provide sepa- 
rate dwellings varying in size according the families. 

23.716. Would you recommend them to build one 
cottage type, or on the block type ? — I should recom- 
mend the cottage type. 

23.717. Do you think that you could house 100 
families on the cottage type deep as cheaply you could 
one block type ? — If you provide houses of three 
apartments, say, to accommodate two, three, or four 
persons, you could, in my opinion, build such accom- 
modation for 651. 

23.718. I asked you if you wanted to provide 
accommodation for 500 families could you do it as 
cheaply if you built on the cottage type (in varying 
sizes) as you could on the block type ? — I think it 
would be cheaper on the cottage type. 

23.719. Then is there any motive for the Corpora- 
tion to build on the cottage type ? — lu my opinion 
cottages are preferable to buildings. 

23.720. The first question is which would be 
cheaper for the Corporation; you say the cottage 
type ? — Yes. 

23.721. The cottage type is also more satisfactory to 
the people, you say? — Yes. 

23.722. And also, in your opinion, more healthy for 
the inmates? — Yes. 

23.723. So that those three advantages all combine 
for the cottage type ? — Yes. 

23.724. Taking 500 families requiring varying 
accommodation, have you made any calculation as to 
what it would cost to build 500 tenement houses or 
cottages ? — No ; but I can give it to you in this way : 
If houses were built first containing three apartments, 



such a house would accommodate a family of two, 
three, or four persons. 

23.725. Would you provide accommodation so as to 
give a family of three persons three apartments ? — I 
would make that a minimum sized house. 

23.726. You would build nothing less than three- 
roomed houses ? — No. 

23.727. Two sleeping rooms and a living room ? — 
Yes. 

23.728. For two people ? — For two, three, or four. 

23.729. First of all for, I say, for two people ? — 
Yes. 

23.730. Do you mean two people of the labouring 
class, a man and his wife ? — Yes. 

23.731. Taking into account the extreme poverty 
which you have described, and the low wages, do not 
you think it would be better to provide single room 
tenements for the very poor if there were only two of 
them? — I felt strongly on that point, and if you 
provide large houses at the rate of 4 d. an apartment 
you would put it in the reach of all. 

23.732. You think you can do it?— I think so; 
such houses as I am speaking of could be built for 65/. 
each. 

23.733. That is exclusive of land? — Yes. 

23.734. Have you made any calculation of what the 
land would add to the cost ? — I have taken it in this 
way : for a house with three rooms costing 65/., the 
rent payable weekly' would be Is., or 21. 12s. a year. 
I should say the land would cost 1 per cent, on that 
amount. 

23.735. Do you mean to say that you would buy 
the land for about 13s. ? — Yes. 

23.736. Do you mean buy it outright ? — No, at an 
annual rent. 

23.737. Of 13s. a year, you mean ? — Yes. I was 
taking the case if the money could be got at 2 per 
cent. 

23.738. Wait a bit; 65/. if you got it at 3 per 
cent, would be close upon 21. a year ? — Yes. 

23.739. And to that you would have to add 13s. for 
the ground ? — Y'es. 

23.740. And you are proposing to get as rent for 
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23.741. That would be an annual loss of Is.? — 
Yes. 

23.742. And the Corporation would have to pay the 
rates and taxes ? — Yes, the Corporation have at present 
numbers of sites. 

23.743. But the Corporation have, like any other 
landlords, rates and taxes ? — Yes. 

23.744. Then there is the repairs, the cost of 
management, and empties ? — Yes, there would be 
maintenance and collection of rent. I was taking this 
case where the Corporation had sites of their own free. 

23.745. But you cannot, in stating an account, 
state it excluding the rates and taxes ? — Of course, 
what comes out of one pocket goes back again in that 
case. 

23.746. Then there are repairs, and empties, and 
cost of collection ?— I put that at 1 per cent, also, 13s. 

23.747. Do you know any man having cottage pro- 
perty who manages it for 1 per cent. ? — Upon new 
built houses I fancy it would be done for that. 

23.748. That is rather a speculative estimate ; you 
would not like to do the business yourself for a private 
employer, would you ? — No, I think it would be rather 
a low rate. 

23.749. However, taking it in this way, you think 

the Corporation could build suitable houses for 65/., 
exclusive of the price of land? — Yes. And then 

houses of four rooms I estimate would cost 86/. 

23.750. Has anything of the sort been before the 
Corporation for them to express an opinion upon 
definitely ?— No further than that they desire to spend 
money upon the building of those houses in a general 
way ; they have had that before them. 

23.751. What is the rateable value of Cork? — 

148,278/. , , , , 

23.752. That is only about 30s, per head of the 
population ? — Yes, about that. 
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23.753. And what are at present the total rates ; 
borough rate, county rate, and everything ? — About 
11s. in the pound. 

23.754. What do you think is the real value. Sup- 
posing you had a new valuation of the city of Cork, 
taking it at only 20 per cent, beyond the rack-rental 
letting value, what do you think would be the real 
gross letting value of the city of Cork if you had a 
re-valuation ? — I know it would be considerably 
increased. 

(Mr. McCarthy.) It would be very nearly double, I 
should say, what it is at present. 

23.755. That would be getting on to 300,0007. ? — 
The old valuation of Cork lias been a matter of most 
serious complaint for years, not in reference to non- 
valuation, but to the relatively wrong valuation. 

23.756. You mean taking one house as compared with 
another ? — Yes, in some cases houses which are let 
for 1007. a year, and easily taken, are valued at 257. 

23.757. And if I built a new house, and let it at 
1007., perhaps it would be valued at 757. ?— Yes, and 
if you lay a penny out on your house it is at once 
added on. 

23.758. Do you think that on a new house the rent 
valuation is about three-fourths of the real value, or 
what should you say is the proportion ? — About two- 
thirds. 

23.759. On the new valuation ? — Yes. 

23.760. Do you think there would be much com- 
plaint in the town if the Corporation were to go into a 
large scheme for the housing of the poor ? — I think 
not. 

23.761. That is because the Corporation are popu- 
larly elected ? — Yes. 

23.762. The mass of the voters would not be the 
people upon whom the burden of the rate would fall ? 
— No ; for the most part the very highest ratepayers 
are the least complaining, though they do not exactly 
praise the Corporation for their system. 

23.763. ( Earl Brownloxo to Dr. Donovan.) With 
regard to the water supply, do you consider the water 
supply sufficient and good? — Yes, we have a splendid 
water supply. 

23.764. Is that properly laid on in all the tenement 
houses ? — No, it is not. 

23.765. How do the people get their water ? — They 
get it upon the streets from the public fountains. 

23.766. ( Chairman.) For public health purposes it 
is rather an advantage, is it not, that they should draw 
their water from the streets than otherwise, because 
that obviates the possible risk of contamination ? — It 
is a very much better plan. 



23.767. (Earl Broiunlow.) But with regard to the 
closets, are they water-closets or privies? — In the 
tenement houses some have water-closets, some have 
privies, and some have nothing. 

23.768. And the soil is collected in the house when 
they have nothing ; how is that removed ? — The Cor- 
poration provide dust bins and boxes at the corners of 
the streets, specially whex - e the houses have no sanitary 
arrangements, and those things are cleared out every 
morning. 

23.769. And the soil is turned out into the dust 
bins at the corner of the street every morning, which 
are cleared by the Corporation? — Yes. 

23.770. Do the Corporation make any charge for 
removing the soil ? — No, not from the public dust bins, 
but they do not remove the refuse from the poor ; 
they have not taken up domestic scavenging at all. 

23.771. (Mr. Gray). You have no establishment of 
domestic scavenging at all ? — No. 

(Mr. McMullen). Except where it is paid for. 

23.772. How do the poorer classes manage ? — There 
are a large number of scavengers in Cork, and they 
go into the houses of the people and take the manure ; 
take it to a dep&t where they store it and sell it. 

23.773. (Sir Richard Cross to Mr. McCarthy). 
What is the tenure of the land in Cork ; is it leasehold 
or freehold ? — It is leasehold principally. 

23.774. Is there a good deal of freehold?— Yes. 

23.775. What are the leaseholds ; do they belong 
to large estates ? — No, they are split up among a great 
number of owners. 

23.776. There are no great landowners ? — No. 

23.777. What is the term of leasehold usually ?— 
I think about 99 years, generally. 

23.778. Not more? — Sometimes more, sometimes 
less, I am not quite sure. 

23.779. Is there any objection to sell the freehold 
out and out ? — There is very great difficulty in getting 
at it, the titles are so mixed up ; we find it a very 
difficult thing to get the fee of any land in Cork. 

23.780. Is that owing to the complication of titles? 
— Yes, and to there being different parties interested. 

23.781. Do you think the existence of that leasehold 
system tells against having good houses ? — No, I do 
not think so. I may add that the Corporation of Cork 
are owners in fee of the whole city under charter, but 
the properties in the olden times were got rid of very 
rapidly for nominal rents, and for ever I may say in a 
large proportion of cases ; there is only one case in 
which the reversion will come in 50 years hence. 

23.782. What was the original length of the Corpo- 
ration leases ? — Principally fee farm and 999 years in 
some cases. 



The witness withdrew. 



Mr. William Spillam examined. 



23.783. (Chairman.) You have been mayor and 
sheriff of Limerick ? — Yes. 

23.784. And although you have ceased to take so 
active a part, still you are well acquainted with the 
present condition of the town and attend at the wish 
of the Corporation ? — Yes. 

23.785. The death rate of Limerick is, although 
not the highest in Ireland, a high one ? — It is high. 

23.786. It averages about 27 per 1,000 does it not, 
taking a number of years together ? — Yes, it has 
been more than that, but that is the average of recent 
years. 

23.787. Do any considerable portion of the popula- 
tion live in tenement houses? — Yes, a very large 
number of the labouring classes live in tenement 
houses. 

23.788. Do they inhabit what used to be the good 
houses ? — Yes, what were formerly the good houses. 

23.789. You have in force in Limerick, have you 
not (it is one of the three towns in Ireland, with 
Belfast and Dublin, which have them in force), bye- 
laws under section 100 of the Public Health Act, that 



is to say byelaws for the inspection and regulation of 
tenement houses ? — Yes. 

23.790. What number of tenement houses are 
registered by the Corporation under their byelaws ? — 
I have never heard, I do not know. 

23.791. Do they act in the inspection of tenement 
houses by their ordinary sanitary inspectors, do you 
know ? — Yes. 

23.792. Do you know how many sanitary inspectors 
they have ? — There is a medical officer of health and 
there are under him, I think, either three or four 
officers. 

23.793. What is the population of Limerick ? — • 
38,500. 

23.794. That is a very fair staff as regards number 
for a population of that size, is it not ? — Yes. 

23.795. You do not know whether they inspect the 
tenement houses at night at all ? — Judging by what I 
know I think the inspection very imperfect either day 
or night. 

23.796. Do you think there is much overcrowding ? 
— There are some cases of overcrowding of families. 
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23 797. You know, do you not, that those byelaws 
regulate the overcrowding and prescribe the amount 
of°cubic space ? — I know that the people have not 

° 23,798. They are not acted upon? — They are not 
acted upon. „ 

23 799. Besides the general powers or the 1 unite 
Health Act, do you know whether there are any 
sanitary powers in any local act in Limerick ? — There 
are under the Towns Improvement Act, that is the 
only local Act they have, they have a gas and water 
Act, which are different things of course. 

23 800. I know they have a local Act, but I do not 
know its contents ?— Yes, I was wrong, ‘they have 
what is called the Improvement Act of 1853. 

23.801. But that is not a local Act, that is a general 

Act ? No the Limerick Improvement Act of 1853 is 

a local Act, I forgot that. 

23.802. But the Towns Improvement Act is a 
general Act ?— Yes, but the Act of 1853, is a private 

23.803. It is superseded by the Public Health Act ? 
—Yes. 

23.804. The sanitary state of things in Limerick is 
very bad, I believe ? — Yes. 

23.805. A great many of the houses have no back 
yards and no closets ? — Scarcely any of the tenement 
houses have back yards. 

23.806. A great many are without closets ? — All of 
those houses inhabited by the labouring people have 
no closets at all. 

23.807. They throw the refuse out of doors, in fact? 
—Yes, or if there is a little yard attached they deposit 
everything in the yard. 

23.808. The floors are very bad, are they not, 
earthen floors ? — Earthen floors ; all the basements 
are full of holes, nothing could be worse. 

23.809. And the roofs also are often broken, are 
they not ?— Yes, the rain is let down in the greater 
number of houses ; they do not mind having a slate 
or two off at all. 

23.810. You have found a great many families 
living in one room ? — Yes, two families living in a 
cellar, with eight people in it. 

23.811. Are there a good many cases where there 
is no furniture at all and the people sleep on the floor ? 
— Yes, there is not a stick of furniture, and they sleep 
on the floor. 

23.812. Has there been any action taken by the 
Corporation with regard to cellar dwellings ? — Yes, 
they have closed a few, but a great number are open 
that in my opinion ought to be closed. I have found 
in my inspection of cellars that 8 feet high is the 
highest. I have found rooms of 7 feet, and from that 
down to 5 feet in height, and people living in them. 

23.813. There was a labourers’ dwellings com- 
pany formed in Limerick last year ? — It is just in its 
infancy. 

23.814. At present they have only 14 houses 
tenanted ? — Yes. 

23.815. At rents varying from Is. 6d. to 3s. per 
week per house ? — Yes, the highest is 3s. ; that is only 
for two houses, all the cottages we have built have 
been let at 2s. 6 d. 

23.816. If you succeed, you intend to extend your 
operations up to 10,000/. ? — Yes, that is our capital. 

23.817. It is a commercial undertaking ?— Yes, a 
j oint stock company. 

23.818. It is expected to make 5 per cent, 
dividend, is it not ? — We hope to divide 5 per cent. 

23.819. Has the Corporation increased its action or 
not of late years ; since you have been mayor has there 
been any further action of the Corporation than used 
to be formerly taken ? — I do not see it. 

23.820. You have not a healthy public opinion upon 
the subject? — We found a great difficulty in getting 
capital subscribed for this company ; we only got 
700/. in the town ; we had to go to the Board of Works 
for the remainder of the money, and we cannot go on 
with the Board of Works under the present system of 



lending money; it is a prohibitive rate that, they 
charge for it. 

23.821. How much do you pay? — Nominally 
per cent, for 40 years, but if you come to work it out 
you have to start with per cent, and it runs down 
to 2\ per cent, in the fortieth year. 

23.822. Does that include sinking fund ? — It does ; 
but the first year you get 100/. from them you must 
give them 6/. 9s. 6 d. ; the next year 61. 8s. 6 d. for 
every 100/., and when you come down to the fortieth 
year only 21. 11s. 6d. 

23.823. But then the sinking fund is in addition ? 
— Yes ; when they are paid 4£ per cent, for every 
100/. the debt is discharged. 

23.824. Is there any typhus in Limerick ? — Yes, 
we generally have fever ; we are scarcely ever without 
it. 

23.825. I do not mean ordinary fever, I mean 
typhus ? — They do not always have typhus. 

23.826. But typhus prevails sometimes ? — Yes, we 
frequently have it. 

23.827. Taking, for instance, the excess pf your 
death rate over Cork, taking the additional six or 
seven in the 1,000, has any calculation ever been 
made as to what are the special causes of death which 
caused that increased mortality ? — There are various 
opinions ; one man says one thing, and another man 
says another. It is no wonder, considering the state 
in which the poor people are lodged, that we have 
fever perpetually in the town. 

23.828. The state of things in Cork is very bad, 
yet your death rate in Limerick is very much higher ; 
I want to know whether you have made any investi- 
gation into the cause ? — I do not know how they are 
in Cork, but I know that they could not be much 
worse off anywhere in the world than we are. 

23.829. Do you know Waterford ? — Only by the 
death rate ; that is rather worse, I fancy. I do not 
see that anything can be worse. 

23.830. The death rate in Waterford is even higher 
than yours considerably? — We have a fine river, and 
the town is, generally speaking, healthily constructed. 
There is a fine fall to the river from all parts of 
Limerick, and were it not for the poverty, squalor, 
and filth, I think it should be healthy. 

23.831. Is the water supply good ? — Wherever they 
have it, but that is in a few places ; there is no water 
in any of the lanes at all. 

23.832. They fetch it from a distance ? — I have 
known them go a quarter of a mile for water ; they 
have to go away to a public fountain that runs for an 
hour and three-quarters, and as best they can they 
have to scramble for a little to do till next day. 

23.833. (Sir Richard Cross.) Have the Corporation 
never applied for powers to undertake the water 
supply ? — Yes, but they only got the waterworks into 
their possession a year ago. 

23.834. (Chairman.) Are they going to lay water 
into those houses ? — They intend to put water into 
every part of the city. 

23.835. ( Sir Richard Cross.) Is that going to be 
done soon ? — The plans are all ready to do it ; they 
have applied for a loan, and there has been some 
controversy between themselves and the Local Govern- 
ment Board about the loan. They are applying for 
11,000/. to lay mains in cases where there are no 
mains ; there are none in fully half the town. 

23.836. (Mr. Lyulpli Stanley.) I suppose Limerick 
is not a rich town ? — No, Limerick is not a rich town. 

23.837. How long have you lived there ? — All my 
life. 

23.838. You have been intimately acquainted with 
Limerick for the last 30 years, I suppose ? — I should 
say nearly 40 years. I am considerably over 40. 

22.839. I mean since you began to be interested in 
the town ? — Well, say 30 years ; I have never lived 
out of it. 

23.840. Do you think u is getting poorer? — I do, 
decidedly. 

23.841. The consequence is that improvements 
which the people would be glad to have for their own 

I 4 
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Mr. salces they shrink from on account of the cost ? — Pre- 
IP. Spillam. cisoly. The cost of building houses iu Limerick is so 

great now, that unless some oilier plan can bo devised 

8 6 May 1885 . ijosides the way the Board of Works lend money, it 
will stop building altogether. Wo cannot build a 
liouso in Limerick now and set it at a rent which 
would make it a boon to people requiring houses, un- 
less the money can bo got on better terms than I have 
described as being given by the Board of Works. 

23.842. I suppose the wages you pay for building a 
house are higher than they wore 30 years ago ? — 
Yes. This company which has been started has not 
been able to build houses. Wo build our cottages 20 
feet square, that is 20 feet in all, and give them a 
kitchen about 20 feet by 12 feet, two good living 
rooms down stairs 8 feet by 12 feet and 8,^ feet high, 
and the loft for boys upstairs is 20 feet by 12 foot ; 
then there is a yard 12 feet by 20 feet, a privy, an ash 
pit, a scullery with the water laid down; in the 
kitchen half the room is boarded, and there is a kitchen 
range in each. We could not build those houses 
under from So/. to 90/. ; we cannot 'get more than 
2s. 6 d. for them ; and if we could set them at 2s. we 
would be pleased to do it, but we could not ; we never 
could pay the Board of Works their instalments, if we 
set the houses under 2s. 6 d. 

23.843. And the increased cost is probably owing to 
the greatly increased wages ? — Both labour and 
material are dearer than they were 30 or 40 years 

23.844. Are the houses built of stone in Limerick ? 
— We build a lot of our houses of brick ; we purchased 
the site of an old gasworks when the Corporation 
were surrendering them and cleared the site, and 
utilised both slates and brick. 

23.845. Is Limerick maiuly a brick or stone built 
towu ? — It is mainly stone ; the brick is bad and very 
dear. 

23.846. But persons building in Limerick would 
build of stone ? — Yes, I may say that universally these 
cottages are built of stone. 

23^847. What are the weekly wages of masons in 
Lsmeriek ? — They get about 26s. to 28s. a week. 

23.848. And carpenters; what do they get? — 
About the same wages. 

23.849. And the oilier trades of the same kind? 
— Yes, precisely. 

23.850. Plasterers, plumbers, and slaters you mean ? 
— Yes; that is about from 28s. to 30s. a week. I 
should say 28s. is a fair average of a mechanic’s wages. 

23, SSI. The wages are much higher than they used 
to be ? — They are. 

23.852. Still, you say, the prosperity of the town is 
decaying ? — The general trade of the town is worse 
than it was, say 20 years ago, I have no doubt. 

23.853. Then how is it that the wages of mechanics 
have improved? — Because occasionally they go on 
strike, and insist on getting higher wages ; they have 
been getting up their wage by degrees. I think that 
is the universal state of things. 

23.854. Do you think that wages are demanded in 
excess of what the place can pay, do you attribute the 
decay of Limerick partly to the strikes of working 
classes ? — I would not say that ; I think the country 
all round us is not as rich as it was 20 years ago, it is 
suffering from universal depression. 

23yS55- Nevertheless, you say that the wage-earning 
people are getting better wages than they did 20 years 
agio ? — Yes, and they would be better off if they had 
eoansfcant employment, but they have not. 

2X&56L I see that your valuation of the city of 
i&mamck was 65,000/. a year iu the city in 1881 ? — It 
fa Assam. 66,000 1. now, I think ; it ha3 gone np the 
test forar yeans. 

2&8®7- But I suppose that is very far from the real 
Sfa raw valuation of the city were made ? — It is 
to te revised every year. 

Titoit fa ©fflly for new buildings, not the old 
innes? — live *®vfa®r feoks at everything, and for every 
wFukb lie sees made, no matter how trivial, 
lte jpMte GW, 



23.859. But there is no revaluation if a house is 
not altered ? — No. 

23.860. If there wore a revaluation of the city have 
you any idea what it would bo ? — The valuation of 
Limerick is not high. 

23.861. Do you moan by that the real value of all 
buildings in Limerick, which I think is about 38s. a 
head oi‘ the population yearly ?— As compared with 
other towns the valuation is lower than that of any 
other town I know of. A house in Limerick valued 
at 50/. a year if it was in Dublin would bo valued at 
80/. The very best and largest dwelling house in 
Limerick would not bo valued at moro tlum 50/., 
whereas in Dublin it would certainly be valued at 75/. 
a year. 

23.862. Comparing what you know of the valuation 
of tho shops in the principal streets with what they let 
for, would you say the valuation was far removed from 
tho real value ? — I do not think it is an excessive 
valuation by any means. 

23,868. Is it an extremely inadequate valuation ? — 
I think in a great many instances the valuation is 
rather low. 

23.864. What are your rates in Limerick all put 
together? — I have tho rates for 1884. The poor 
rate last year was 3s. 1 ()(/., the improvement rate 
3s. 10«’., the grand jury rate Is. Old. I may say that 
the domestic water rate ran on an average Is. 

23.865. 1 will not take that, because that is services 
supplied ? — The other rates would make 8s. 8|</. If 
our valuation were higher, of course our rates would 
be lower in the £. It is the fact that too low a valua- 
tion means the rates too high. 

23.866. Have many houses been pulled down lately 
in Limerick as unfit for human habitation ? — There 
have not been many pulled down, a good many fell 
themselves from age. 

23.867. Your Corporation have not taken any steps 
to close compulsorily houses unfit for human habitation, 
have they ? — No, I think not, with the exception of a 
few cellars. 

23.868. And they have not taken steps to prevent 
the crowding of more than one family into a room ? — 
I never heard of any steps being taken. 

23.869. But you have the power ? — Yes. 

23.870. But they do not exercise that power ? — I 
am not a member of that body now : I have not been 
a member since 1875 ; I have for 10 years ceased to 
be a member. 

23.871. Still the law as it stands at present gives 
the people of Limerick power to put down those evils ? 
— Yes, but if the people were turned out of those 
houses there are really no places for them to go to ; 
something should be done to provide them with suitable 
houses first. 

23.872. Do you think that the population of Lime- 
rick is even now in excess of its industry ; are there 
a lot of hangers-on in Limerick that find no employ- 
ment ? — V ery seldom. At times I think every able- 
bodied man in the town finds work ; it is only very 
seldom that we have a dearth of labour of that sort. 

23.873. I was asking you as to an excess of labour 
not a dearth : I was asking whether the industry of 
the town of Limerick was able to employ the whole 
population of Limerick ? — I think it is. 

23.874. (Mr. Samuel Morley.) There used to be a 
large manufactory for clothing for the army at Lime- 
rick, used there not ? — Yes, a very large one. 

23.875. It is still there, is it not ? — It is doing very 
little now. I believe it does not employ a fourth of 
the hands it used to employ. I have known 1,400 
girls to be working there; it is open now, but it is only 
doing a little. 

23.876. Would you say that there is a want of 
spirit in the sen m of promoting manufactures ? — We 
have very few factories in Limerick, 

23.877. Is there water power ; J have been there, 
but 1 forget? — Yes, there is fine water power. 

23.878. Do you believe that the manufactory of 
paper winch has been spoken about a good deal lately 
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would be likely to succeed ? — Well, all the paper that 
is used lias to be brought from other places. 

23.879. Evidently there is some spirit wanted in 
getting the people into better lodging and inodes of 
jjvin" so far as their tenements and cottages go ? — 
From my experience they will go into the cheapest 
place they can get, totally irrespective of how 
unsuitable it may be. 

23.880. Therefore thoy need to be controlled ?— 
Precisely. They will go into an 8 cl. room, they will 
not pay 2s. for a cottage. 

23.881. Are your Corporation disposed to put in 
force the powers that are in existence to prevent a 
good deal of these evils ? — I really do not see that any 
stops are being taken to do that. 

23.882. (The Bishop of Bedford.) Do you find 
evidence of dissatisfaction amongst the people as to 
the state of the buildings in which they live? — 
Decidedly ; they have complained repeatedly to me of 
the filth, squalor, and wretchedness of the houses. 

23.883. Then they would be glad of better houses 
although at present they take the lowest rented house ? 
— Yes ; the labouring classes who have employment 
would be very glad to go and take a decent cottage, 
and pay 2s. or 2s. 6d. a week if necessary, but there 
are no such houses to be had. 

23.884. You do not think that the labouring classes 
generally are content with the very unhealthy class of 
houses ? — I know they are not content wi th the 
unhealthy class of house ; they have repeatedly com- 
plained to me, but as I have said they have no better 
houses to go to. 

23.885. ( Sir Richard Cross.) Do you attribute 
this large death rate (I did not quite catch what you 
said) a good deal to tho want of water supply ? — I 
think the want of water and the filthy houses must 
contribute largely to it. 

23.886. With "regard to the filthy houses, surely 
the Corporation could put that straight under their 
existing powers? — No steps have been taken so far 
as I know ; the houses there are to be seen in a 
stale of saualor and filth such as you would scarcely 
credit. 



23.887. Have you a medical officer in Limerick ? — 
We have, 

23.888. Is he an active gentleman? — He is a 
young, healthy, strong man and going about a good 
deal. 

23.889. Do you know whether he had made any 
reports to the Corporation ? — I know that he had 
made repeated reports. 

23.890. Of the different cases which the Corpora- 
tion ought to deal with ? — He has given some very 
long reports showing the state of the town from time 
to time, and the amount of disease, but as a general 
rule very little or no action has been taken upon 
them. 

23.891. Do you think that the members of the 
Corporation are the owners of much of this property ? 
— Some of them own some of it. 

23.892. Do you think that that has anything to 
do with their apparent unwillingness to undertake 
the necessary steps for improving the sanitary con- 
dition of those houses ? — I fear it has something to 
do with it. 

23.893. Do you say that building is dear in 
Limerick ? — It is very dear. 

23.894. Why is that ; are not the materials handy ? 
— We have a good deal of limestone in the neigh- 
bourhood of the town ; it is a limestone country all 
round, but whatever the reason is, we cannot get 
houses built, such as I have described, under the sura 
of 85 1. to 90?. each. 

23.895. ( Chairman.) 1 suppose timber and slates 
would be much dearer in Limerick than in Cork or 
Belfast owing to the cost of carriage? — I do not 
know. However, whatever the reason is (we do 
not pay more wages to the men, and I do not think 
timber would be a great deal dearer in Limerick) ; 
we cannot build a house there for the price for which 
it could be built in Belfast, Cork, or Dublin. 

23.896. ( Sir Richard Cross.) If wages are no 
dearer and timber is no dearer, how do you account 
for the difference of the price of a house in Limerick 
as compared with other towns? — The men may not 
be so experienced, perhaps. 



The witness withdrew. 



Mr. James Maiionv, Mr. Joseph William Howard, Dr. Thomas Tobin, examined. 



23.897. {Chairman to Mr. Mahony.) You are the 
high constable of Waterford ? — Yes. 

23,897a. ( To Mr. Howard.) And you, I believe, arc 
the town clerk of Waterford ? — I am. 

23.898. {To Dr. Tobin.) And are you the medical 
officer of health of the city of Waterford ? — 1 am. 

23.899. Will you state the death rate of Water- 
ford? — It is something over 42 per 1,000. 

23.900. In the last year ? — Yes, in the last year. 

23.901. For 1884?— Yes, for 1884. 

23.902. How do you account for such a frightfully 
high death rate ? — There are three causes j the first 
is that it is such a very badly drained city ; secondly, 
some parts of it are extremely overcrowded ; and the 
third is the habits of the people themselves. 

23.903. {To Mr. Howard.) You are a practising 
solicitor and have been town clerk of Waterford since 
1873 ?— Yes. 

23.904. And you have been executive sanitary 
officer of the city since 1874 ? — Yes. 

23.905. What do you moan by executive sanitary 
officer as contrasted with medical officer of health ? — 
Under the Public Health Act, 1874, the office of execu- 
tive sanitary officer was created, that is to say ho is 
the chief officer over all the other sanitary officers of 
the city. 

23.906. Such as tho superintendent medical officer 
of health ?— There arc three medical officers of health, 
the superintendent medical officer and two sanitary 
officers, who are medical officers also. There are two 
districts in tho city and each of them has a doctor. 

23.907. Tho area of the borough of Waterford is 

o 18894. 



over 500 acres, and the population at the last census 
was over 22,000, was it. not ? — That is of the borough. 

23.908. The number of dwellings occupied by tlie 
working classes of the city and suburbs are according 
to you, I believe, about 2,200 ? — Yes. 

23.909. Of which 400 are in the suburbs? — Yes, 
about 400. 

23.910. Do you mean outside the limits of the 
municipal boundary ? — About 400 are immrodliatdly 
adjoiniug. 

23.9 1 1 . All the suburban houses hare gardens, hare 
they' not ? — Yes, they have. 

23.912. With regard to the 1,800 dwellings im the. 
city occupied by the working classes alkutt SO per 
cent., I believe, are one-sSoried cottages ? — -Yes. 

23.913. And the remainder are tenement houses ? — 
They are large houses set in tenements. 

23.914. With regard to the tenement houses which 
are situated in the old parts of the city, you hare 
never put in force section 100 of the Public. Health 
Act ; yon have not made byelaws with regard to the 
regulation of tenement houses ?— Ko, we. hare k«. 

23,913. Have you ever considered the utesaraMlEtty 
of doing so? — It has net eome heftwe She sanitary 
authority, but wo have a staff of sanitary satooffiKeers 
who visit all those houses reguWly and keep them 
under strict supervision as far as mti W 

23,91b. You are not able, without making byelaws 
under section Ibb, to regulate oxvstoaowdusg; you can- 
not say, for instance, that so many cubic feet of air 
shall be required ? — No, wo cannot. 

23,917. In Belfast, Dublin, and Limerick, they have 
made byelaws under section of the Public Health 
K 
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Act; but you have not? — We have not made any 
byelaws in that way ; but we have byelaws regulating 
registered lodging houses, and the quantity of cubic 
feet there. 

23,918. That is universal; but probably such bye- 
laws for the regulation of space would be more 
required in the case of tenement houses than in the 
case of common lodging houses ? — I should say so. 

23,919 What number of sanitary inspectors have 
you? — We have seven sanitary sub-officers. 

23.920. Do they give their whole time to those 
duties ? — No, they have other duties to perform. We 
have a staff consisting of the high constable and six 
borough constables who are sanitary sub-officers, and 
they are all paid small salaries. 

23.921. What other duties do they perform? — 
They generally look after the city markets and tolls ; 
they collect the tolls of the markets, and look after the 
condition of the city generally. 

23.922. None of them give their whole time to 
sanitary duties ? — No. 

23.923. Can you say what proportion of their time 
they give to sanitary duties and what to other duties ? 
— I should say fully half their time is devoted to 
sanitary duties. 

23.924. You have a local Act in Waterford ; have 
you any sanitary provisions under that Act? — We 
have none under that ; we are governed by the Muni- 
cipal Reform Act. 

23.925. You are in the list of boroughs having 
local Acts ; that is why I asked the question ; pro- 
bably it is some old or fox-gotten Act ?— ' There is a 
vex-y old Act of George II. that only applies to the 
widening of streets and things of that kind ; but there 
is no general Act governing the city. 

23.926. Waterford is one of the towns where the 
Corporation itself has built houses, I think ? — Yes. 

23.927. We have already had our attention called 
this morning to the fact that some of the death rates 
which have been reported from the localities, differ 
very considerably from the death rate as reported from 
the Registrar General’s office in Dixblin. With regard 
to most of those cases they are cases where the death 
rate, as reported to us in Dublin, has been very much 
higher than the death rate is admitted by the localities ; 
in your case the opposite has happened. I have 
Waterford on my own notes with the death rate of 
30 per 1,000; that was founded on the Registx-ar 
General’s table, in which he gives Waterford for 1884 
as just under 30, that is 29-8 ; but your own medical 
officer makes it 42 ? — I do xxot know how that is. 

(Dr. Tobin.') I thought, as well as I remember, that 
it was 42 per 1,000 on the Local Government Board’s 
report ; I may be wrong. 

23.928. Dr. Grimshaw has given us a statement by 
which he makes it 29 • 8 in 1884 ; of course, even 29 • 8 
is a very high mortality ; it is higher than any other 
town of any size in Ireland ; but 42 would be an 
alarming mortality ; are you quite sure of that figure ? 
— I am quite sure it is 42 for the three months of 
1885; and I thought it was the same for the year 
before ; I am quite sure of it for the first three months 
of 1885. 

23.929. How long have you been medical officer ? 
— Not quite a yeax-. 

23.930. ( To Mr. Howard.') Have you not been in 

the habit of keeping the death rate year by year ? 

We have not kept any definite account of it ; we have 
had it notified us from time to time, and have called 
upon the medical officer to report upon the cause of it, 
and generally the cause reported to the sanitary 
authority has beexx the prevalence of certain epi- 
demics. 

23.931. You would have expected to find it, from 
your knowledge, 10 or 20 per 1,000, or something 
iilce that ? — Yes. 

29.932. But if it were 40, or something like that, 
your attention would be immediately called to such an 
alarming state of things? — And it has been called. 
The medical officers have been asked to report as to 
the cause, and generally the report is to the effect that 



the cause has been a sudden outbreak of an epidemic 
such as measles and typhus fever. 

23.933. What has been the report during the last 
three months of the medical officer, as to the cause of 
the death rate being over 42 ? — A serious outbreak of 
a very bad type of measles ; that is reputed to be the 
cause of the largely increased death rate. 

(Dr. Tobin.) And fever is always present there in 
Waterford. 

23.934. Do you have any typhus? — Yes, we are 
always sending up cases. I find I make a mistake ; it 
not 42 per 1,000 last year, but it is 42 for the first 
three months of this year. 

23.935. ( To Mr. Howard.) I was asking a ques- 
tion, when we went off into a digression upon the 
death rate, as to the Corporation building themselves. 
Waterford is one of the few towns that have done 
anything in that direction. There are none in Eng- 
land ; there is no Act applicable to Scotland ; and 
there ax-e only a few towns in Ireland that have done 
so, so that Waterford is one of the very few towns in 
the United Kingdom that have taken steps under 
powers conferred upon them many years ago to build 
liouses themselves ? — Yes, under an Act of 1866. 

23.936. In England the Act dates from 1851 ; it 
was never made applicable to Scotland (at least there 
is a doubt as to that), but in England it has been an 
entire dead letter ? — Yes. 

23.937. Therefore in Great Britain there has been 
no case at all ; but in Ireland certain towns have 
acted upon those provisions ; a few towns, Waterford 
being one, have adopted them. In Waterford you 
have borrowed 1,700/.? — Yes, from the Board of 
Works, under that Act of 1866. 

23.938. You have built 17 two-storied buildings ? — 
Yes. 

23.939. Axxd a great number of private persons, 
Messrs. Mandeville, Harty, I-Iassard, Cox, and the 
Dwellings Company, have built a large number of 
suitable one-storied cottages ? — Yes. 

23.940. And others have built a large number of 
cottages of a similar kind ? — Yes. 

23.941. Land is dear in the centre of the city, is it 
not ? — Very dear ; rents are very high. I refer to 
head rents. 

23.942. Does all the land belong to one person, or 
to different persons ? — There are a great number of 
owners in fee of small portions of the city ; the prin- 
cipal portion belongs to the Corporation and the Holy 
Ghost Hospital. 

23.943. What is the Holy Ghost Hospital ? — It is 
a charity. 

23.944. Is it managed by the Cox-poration ? — No, 
by a board of trustees appointed by the Court of 
Chancery. 

23.945. And partly by the Corporation, is it not ? 
— No ; the Corporation is repx-esented on the board, 
which consists of 12 members. 

23.946. What amount of property does the Corpo- 
ration itself hold ? — The rental of the Corporation in 
the city is, I should say, between 8,000/. and 9,000/. 
a year. 

23.947. That is considex-able in so small a town ? — 
It is. 

23.948. What number of houses occupied by artisans 
or by the poor do the Corporation hold ? — Very few ; 
they have none of them directly under them. They 
ax - e the owners of the land on which a Iax-gc number 
of cottages have been built, but with the exception of 
the houses built by themselves they have little or no 
house property of the cottage class. 

23.949. They do not receive the rents you mean ? — 

23.950. The tenement houses in the old part of the 
town are in a deplox-able condition, are they not ? — 
They are very bad. 

23.951. Yet you never considex-ed the advisability 
of adopting byelaws under section 100 of the Public 
Health Act for their regulation ? — We have en- 
deavoured to regulate them, so far as we can, by pro- 
secutions under the sanitary authority where we find 
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nuisances and bad accommodation, but it is impos- 
sible to get them into good order ; nothing but 
sweeping them away and building good edifices will 
ever do any good in that respect. 

23.952. What are you doing with regard to new 
houses ; have you got sufficient byelaws, and proper 
byelaws, such as you might have to prevent the con- 
struction of new houses in improper situations ? — We 
have not; we have not adopted the clauses of the 
Towns Improvement Act that would enable us to 
control the erection of new houses. 

23.953. Why have you not done that? — The Corpo- 
ration of Waterford has peculiar ideas about taxation, 
and they are afraid that if they did get the thin edge 
of the wedge in at all with regard to the adoption of 
the clauses of the Towns Improvement Act, it would 
lead to the introduction of taxation. Until lately 
there has been no municipal taxation of any description 
in Waterford. The borough fund provides for the 
expenditure in the city. We have now a water tax 
for the supply of water. 

23.954. I should think, with the mortality in three 
months at 42 per 1,000, it might be thought about 
time for you to apply some of those powers. The 
cottages built by the Corporation under the Irish form 
of Shaftesbury’s Act, containing four rooms, are let at 
3 .t. Gd. a week, are they not ? — Yes. 

23.955. Do you let the whole cottage to one family ? 
—Yes. 

23.956. You do not allow two families in one house 
on your property ? — No. 

23.957. ( Sir Richard Cross.) You do not allow the 
cottages to be sub-let, I suppose ? — We have never had 
reason to believe that the tenants wanted to do so. 

23.958. (Chairman.) Do you allow them to take 
lodgers ? — They do take lodgers ; we have made no 
restriction with regard to that, and a good many of 
them do, but we let by the week to one person. 

23.959. How do you choose the people to whom 
you let them ? — We have a principal land agent, and 
under him a sub-agent. 

23.960. And do you let them at such conditions as 
there is competition for them ? — We find that we 
never have them vacant. There is no very active 
competition for them. The rent is rather high for the 
class of people who inhabit them. 

23.961. You let some of three rooms at 3s. per 
week, and some of two rooms at 2s. Gd. per week ? — 
That is the Dwellings Company. 

23.962. You own houses you let at 3s. Gd. for the 
four rooms ? — Yes. 

23.963. I believe that in the year 1882 you did try 
to take some sanitary steps, did yon not, which were 
greatly resented by the population ? — We did in one 
locality. 

23.964. You ordered to be closed 50 houses ? — We 
got an order from the magistrates to close about 50 
houses. 

23.965. And the men, women, and children, the 
whole population, assembled in front of the town 
hall? — They besieged the town hall, and refused to 
let the mayor leave until he consented to allow them to 
remain in their houses. In fact, we had no place to 
put them in. 

23.966. (Sir Richard Cross.) Were the houses in 
very bad condition ? — They were totally devoid of any 
sanitary appliances, either closets or ash pits, and the 
filth of the house was thrown out on the roadway 
opposite. 

23.967. (Mr. Lyulph Stanley.) I suppose they are 
still inhabited ? — They are still inhabited. 

23.968. (Chairman.) The company that has recently 
been formed for the erection of houses for the working 
classes, and which has built a large number of cottages 
at a cost of over 2,000/., have set their rents so high, 
have they not, as to be quite out of the reach of 
labourers? — They have. I have their report here. 
With all that they are only able to pay 4 per cent, 
upon the capital. 

23.969. (To Mr. Mahony.) You bear the title of 



high constable and you are sanitary inspector of the 
city ? — Yes. 

23.970. There are 1,180 houses in the city of 
Waterford, are there not, which are inhabited by the 
working classes or the poor in which there are more 
than two families in one house ? — That is so, up to 10 
families sometimes. 

23.971. In some cases of course there is one' family 
in a single room ? — As far as possible I allow no more 
than one family in a single room, because I take pro- 
ceedings at law if I find there are more. 

23.972. Under what Act do you proceed ? — Under 
the Public Health Act. 

23.973. Under what clause? — I report it to the 
officer of health. 

23.974. As being a nuisance injurious to health ? — 
Certainly, overcrowding. 

23.975. As being a nuisance injurious to health ? — 
Yes. 

23.976. Of course you could proceed under the 
100th section, if you would make byelaws, because 
then you could enforce a certain amount of cubical 
space ? — I know we could. 

23.977. But you prefer to proceed against them as 
a nuisance ? — Yes. 

23.978. There is no doubt that overcrowding may 
be a nuisance injurious to health, and you proceed 
against it in that way if the magistrates back you up ? 
— I find great difficulty in presuading them to do so. 

23.979. I should have thought that it would be far 
better to proceed under byelaws ? — No doubt it would, 
but we fall short of what we want. I will give you a 
case in point. In 1883 the then mayor brought the 
whole side of a street, from one house in which I know 
nearly 30 people went out with fever, before the 
Sanitary Committee. It became so alarming that we 
proceeded at law. Mr. Howard, who represented us, 
and I proved to the satisfaction of the magistrates that 
all the houses ought to be closed on account of being 
overcrowded and for want of proper sanitary arrange- 
ments aud accommodation. Then the difficulty arose 
that in those houses there were six or eight families, 
and if you closed the houses where were those people 
to go to ? You could not turn them into the streets or 
into the fields. The Public Health Committee stayed 
proceedings. The mayor then got the comm ittee to take 
up the houses from the landlord. The landlord was so 
poor that he was not able to lay out money ; this pro- 
perty was his sole source of living. They took up the 
houses and laid out a lot of money in endeavouring to 
improve their condition, and I am very happy to tell 
you that they have improved also with regard to the 
prevalence of fever ; the fever has passed for months 
out of the way altogether. That is how we stand. 
If I follow up the Act of Parliament and prosecute I 
subject the people to greater hardship by turning 
them out from the want of proper accommodation 
elsewhere. If I had my way I would not have a single 
tenemental house within the city. It is impossible to 
get them to do what is right in them. 

23.980. (Mr. Gray to Mr. Howard.) You have an 
income from your land in Waterford, which up to this 
time, with the exception of the water rate, has sufficed 
to pay the whole of the municipal expenses of the 
town, have you not ? — Yes. 

23.981. And that in the opinion of the Corporation 
is a reason why no taxation should be imposed for 
sanitary purposes ? — That is the opinion of the Cor- 
poration. The other day a report on the sewerage of 
the city was made, in which it was pointed out that 
some sewerage works were absolutely necessary. It 
was then proposed at a special meeting of the Cor- 
poration to strike a borough rate of Gd. in the -£ for 
two years, for the purpose of providing a sum of about 
1,600/. to make these sewers. The Corporation 
adopted the principle that the sewers were necessary, 
and they said : “ By all means make the sewers, but 
we will not strike the rate.” Consequently there were 
no funds. 

23.982. It has not suggested itself to the Corpora- 
tion that the possession of this large, and exceptional in- 
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come is a reason why Waterford ought to endeavour 
to be pre-eminent amongst the towns in Ireland for 
its effective sanitary condition, because it has resources 
that other towns have not ? — It has ; and having these 
resources they object to strike any rate, and the in- 
come of the Corporation is just sufficient to pay for 
the paving, lighting, and cleansing the city. 

13.983. So that in point of fact the result is this : — 
that having this income is rather an injury and a 
curse to the population of Waterford than a benefit ? 
— It would really appear so. Of course we have a 
large debt on the borough fund. There is a debt of 
about 80,000/. independent of the loan due for the 
waterworks. 

23.984. Is that an old debt which was bequeathed 
to you by the old Corporation ? — About 62,000 1. was 
an old debt which was bequeathed to us by the old 
Corporation. 

23.985. That would represent something under 
2,500 1. a year I suppose ? — Yes. As to the balance we 
have raised and applied a great deal of it to sewerage 
purposes. 

23.986. {Mr. Jesse Callings.) You have no muni- 
cipal rate at all, have you ? — None at all, except' of 
late years when we formed a new water supply under 
a special Act of Parliament. There is a special rate 
for that. 

23.987. {Mr. Gray.) You say that these insanitary 
houses are not many of them directly in the hands of 
the Corporation, but are there many of them on 
corporate land ? — Yes, a large proportion of them are 
buiit on portions of the city that are the property of 
the Corporation. They are very old houses in what 
were formerly called the respectable portions of the 
city, but which have fallen away. 

23.988. When will that land fall into the hands of 
the Corporation ? — The greater part of it will fall in 
the year 1924 when the rental of the Corporation 
will be increased by about 25,000/. to 30,000/. a year. 

23.989. Has the Corporation, as landlord of that 
property, no power to insist upon these houses being 
maintained in a sanitary condition? — No, because 
they are set on old leases made by the old Corporation. 

23.990. Do those leases contain no covenants for 
the proper maintenance of the houses ? — They contain 
the ordinary provisions to maintain the places in 
proper order, repair, and condition. 

23.991. Are they maintained in proper repair and 
condition ? — A large proportion of them are not ; but 
the Corporation, as the landlord should take action 
against its tenants for not maintaining the premises, 
in order and claim damages. It would be merely a 
question of proving the actual damage to the Corpora- 
tion in order to obtain a verdict. That is the legal 
aspect of the matter. 

23.992. {Mr. Lyulph Stanley.) Do any members 
of the town council hold the property as lessees from 
the Corporation ? — I dare say some of them do. They 
are the representatives of the old lessees. 

23.993. {Mr. Gray.) But you are not of opinion 
that, although the Corporation is itself the landlord of 
a good deal of this property which is let out on leases 
in this way, it has in its capacity as head landlord, 
effective powers to compel the maintenance of this 
property in a proper sanitary condition ? — I do not 
think that in the velation of landlord and tenant the 
Corporation would have any such power. We might 
get a nominal verdict perhaps for 1/. or Is., or some- 
thing of that sort, but that would leave the place in 
the same condition. 

23.994. Is there any vacant land in the hands of 
the Corporation, land unbuilt upon ? — There is a small 
portion of land at present vacant, and it is under the 
consideration of the Corporation to let it for building 
purposes. 

23.995. Does the Corporation at all contemplate, in 
view of the somewhat serious state of things that you 
have told us about, devoting that land to convenient 
accommodation for the working classes? — There is a 
proposition at present under consideration to let it for 
building cottages for the working classes ; but it is 



not a very large amount of land ; it would only 
contain about 15 cottages I suppose. That is the only 
land we have at present on our hands. 

23.996. Is there much vacant land within the city 
boundary ? — Not within the city boundary ; but 
immediately adjoining the city there is. 

23.997. Is there any movement such as has been 
shown to exist in other towns of the wealthier class 
outside the boundaries of the city ? — There is not. 

23.998. If they went outside they would come in 
for a grand jury rate, I suppose, which they have not 
to stand in the city? — We have a grand jury rate in 
the city. 

23.999. Is it as heavy as it is outside ? — If any- 
thing it is heavier ; it is about 2s. 3d. in the £ in 
the city. Immediately outside the city, in the county, 
I should say it is only about Is. 8r/. or Is. 10 d. 

24.000. Do you not maintain your own roads ? — In 
the city we do, but the grand jury rate is not applied 
towards the maintenance of the roads in the city. 

24.001. But it is applied to the maintenance of 
roads in the county ? — Yes. 

24.002. I should have thought that the grand jury 
rate therefore ought to be higher outside ? — No, be- 
cause we have to pay off a large gaol debt, for build- 
ing i\ow gaols in the city, and then unfortunately we 
have to pay a portion of the guarantee on the county 
railway. That amounts I think to Od. or 7 d. in the £, 
grand jury cess. 

24.003. Has the Corporation ever considered the 
desirability of making byelaws under section 100 of 
the Public Health Act ? — They have not ; it has never 
been under their consideration. 

24.004. Has the medical officer ever recommended 
that ? — No, we have had so many changes of medical 
officers that they have never got into proper harness 
since the Act first came into operation. 

24.005. Has the Local Government Board ever 
made a suggestion to the Corporation of Waterford to 
adopt more effective means of dealing with the hygiene 
of the city ? — They have made no actual suggestion, 
but they have called for reports from the medical 
officer. 

24.006. Are you aware that the Local Government 
Board in England has two or three times issued model 
byelaws, including byelaws under the section corre- 
sponding to section 100 of the Public Health Act, 
and suggested t,o the sanitary authorities to adopt them, 
pointing out the advantages of them ? — I never heard 
of that, and it certainly never has been done by the 
Local Government Board in Ireland. 

24.007. Do you not think that if the Local Govern- 
ment Board of Ireland had called your attention to 
the matter by a circular you might very probably 
have taken action on them ? — Very probably we 
should have done so. 

24.008. ( Sir Richard Cross.) You say that for 
this large death-rate there are three causes, bad 
drainage, overcrowding, and the habits of the people? 
— Yes. 

24.009. Are the Corporation taking no steps what- 
ever to have the drainage improved ? — As I have just 
stated, the Corporation recently determined to make 
new sewers in four different districts in the city ; and 
they got estimates and plans prepared by the borough 
surveyor; but when the question of providing the 
money arose they said, “Make new sewers by all 
“ means, but we will not give you any funds.” 

24.010. Then they are taking practically no steps ? 

24.011. Is that simply because they will not levy 
a rate ? — They will not levy a rate. The popular out- 
cry is such that the Corporation is almost afraid to 
levy a rate. 

24.012. Why? — Because the popular feeling against 
taxation in the city is so intense. 

24.013. If you laid a rate, although the popular 
feeling would be so very great against it, I suppose 
they would pay it ? — They might be made to pay it ; 
but certainly they would turn out the Corporation 
that made the rate. 
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24.014. You mean to siVy that they would turn 
them out at the next election ? — I think they would. 

24.015. These people then prefer to live in this 
terrible state ?— They do. 

24.016. What is the municipal suffrage ? — It is an 
81. valuation, which together with repairs and in- 
surance brings up the suffrage to 10/. 

24 017. (Chairman.) What number of municipal 
voters are there in Waterford ? — I should say there 
are about 700. 

24.018. ( Sir Richard Cross.) And what is the 
total population? — The population is 22,000 and odd. 

24.019. Then do you think that if the mass of the 
people who have this terrible state of things to live in 
had votes and returned the Corporation they would be 
content to have a rate ? — I should say that they would 
be content to have a rate, because they would not have 
to pay it, inasmuch as it would fall upon the owners 
of the houses, that is to say, upon the landlords. The 
people who have to live in the small rated houses have 
to pay no taxes ; the taxes fall upon the landlord. 

24.020. The question of overcrowding you have 
dealt with. You have no suggestion to make for im- 
proving the habits of the people until they get better 
dwellings ? — Until they get better dwellings and im- 
proved sanitary appliances. 

24.02 1 . In fact, you are at a deadlock at this moment 
in Waterford ?— We are at a deadlock, unfortunately. 

24.022. And you do not see any remedy ? — I do 
not see any remedy except to give the Corporation 
(which I believe would be the only body to do it) 
funds for the erection of proper houses, and to sweep 
away all those pestilential places that we have at 
present. 

24.023. Whom do you expect to give you the 
money ? — We must only look to one body to supply 
everything, that is to say, the Government. 

24.024. You say there has been very frequent 
change in the medical officers? — In the superintendent 
medical officer of health there has. 

24.025. Why has there been a frequent change ? — 
In consequence of death and resignation and re- 

24.026. Have the medical officers often made re- 
ports to the Corporation as to the unsanitary state of 
the town ? — They have from time to time, and they 
have made reports to the Local Government Board. 

24.027. Do you think that they have been removed 
or that their resignation has been forced upon them 
in consequence of the action that they have taken in 
representing the bad state of the town ? — Oh, no, 
certainly not ; it has been a mere accident that within 
the ten years we have had so many changes. They 
have left the town, or died, or changed. 

24.028. You do not think that the Corporation have 
forced them to resign ? — Never ; there has never been 
anything except a voluntary resignation. 

24.029. (Mr. Samuel Morley.) I think I under- 
stood you to say that at some remote period onwards 
there will be a very large surplus of 20,000/. a year ? 
— Yes, over 20,000/. 

24.030. That would result from property which is 
absolutely in the right of the Corporation, I presume ? 
— Yes. 

24.031. And that is capable of being improved. 
Would it not be a right thing for the Corporation to 
raise money upon such property as that? — We have 
raised money on the property to a large extent. 

24.032. It is pledged already, is it ? — It is. There 
is already what is called a borough fund debt amount- 
ing to about 88,000/., and of that sum 12,000/. was 
devoted towards the construction of waterworks, in 
addition to the sum of 65,000/. that we borrowed 
from the Board of Works for that purpose. 

24.033. So that you are heavily rated ? — Yes ; our 
debt is about 160,000/. 

24.034. I have heard reference made to the exist- 
ence of middlemen, who make a great deal of money 
out of the wretched dwellings of which you speak ? — 
Yes ; the people who hold this property are middle- 
men between the actual tenants and the Corporation. 



24.035. A friend of mine in Dublin who knows 
Waterford tells me that there are not a few people 
who are leading almost luxurious lives for them out of 
incomes that they make from this disreputable pro- 
perty ? — That is the fact. 

24.036. Ought there not to be a power to stop that, 
and say that these building? ought to cease to be ? — 
You must take the buildings from them and compen- 
sate these owners. 

24.037. Do they possess the fee? — No, they are 
generally leaseholders. They are old leases which 
will expire in the year 1924. 

24.038. (Mr. Jesse Collings.) I think you said that 
the Corporation have 17 two-stored houses ? — Yes. 

24.039. And they let them for 3s. 6d. a house, as 
I understand ? — Yes, per week. 

24.040. Do they keep a separate account in order 
that they may know how it pays ? — Yes. 

24.041. Does it pay the Corporation ? — It barely 
pays. They cost actually 2,100/. ; the amount bor- 
rowed from the Board of Works was 1,700/., repay- 
able in 35 years, by instalments of 85/. a year. It 
just pays interest and sinking fund, and the cost of 
collection and repairs, and nothing more. 

24.042. So far that experiment is successful? — It 
is so far successful that at the end of 35 years we 
shall have the houses free. 

24.043. Then why did the Corporation begin that 
experiment with those 17 houses and not continue it ? 
— We intended originally that those houses should be 
for the labouring classes, but 3s. 6d. per week is a 
rent altogether beyond the power of any ordinary 
labouring man in Waterford to pay. It is only the 
higher class of artizans who can afford to pay 3s. 6d. 
per week. 

24.044. But it seems that the Corporation did do 
something ? — They did. 

24.045. Why have they not continued the same 
operation ? — When those houses were first built they 
turned out rather failures. We got bad tenants into 
them, and the rents, which were at that time collected 
by the borough constable, were not well collected; 
and houses were wrecked very much by the tenants, 
and the Corporation got rather discouraged about it. 
It has since been put into new hands. 

24.046. You said that the people of the poorer 
classes refused to turn out of their houses when the 
Corporation attempted to turn them out ; did they 
refuse to turn out of their houses for the simple reason 
that you had no other places to put them in ? — Exactly 
so. 

24.047. Supposing that the Corporation had pro- 
vided other places to put them in, do you anticipate 
that there would have been the same resistance ? — I 
do not thiuk there would. 

24.048. Then this resistance simply arose from the 
fact that it was a case of turning them out and they 
had no other place to go to ? — They must have either 
gone into the workhouse or out into the road. 

24.049. Then it was not the fault of the poorer 
classes ? — No, in that case it was not. 

24.050. You said, I think, that there are only 700 
municipal voters out of a population of about 22,000 
people ? — Yes. 

24.051. If all the people had municipal votes do 
you not think that a public opinion could be created 
so that they would return men to the council who 
would compel an alteration to be made in this state of 
things ? — Yes, I should say so. 

24.052. Then your evidence would seem to resolve 
itself into this, that in the first place there should be 
an improvement of your local government so far as 
the franchise goes ? — Yes, so far as the franchise goes 
certainly, if that were carried out there would be a 
completely different body in the city of Waterford 
from the present voting body. 

24.053. Therefore, instead of these middlemen and 
those who are in the interests of the middlemen being 
returned to the town council, the chances are that 
men more in the interests of the people themselves 
would be returned ?■ — I should say that at the present 
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time the members of the town council are mostly in 
the interests of the people, that is to say the great 
majority of the town council are what you call 
Nationalists. 

24.054. I am not speaking of national subjects, 
but simply with reference to the housing of the 
poor. On that particular subject town councillors 
elected on a wider franchise would be more likely to 
take a different view as to the necessity of improve- 
ment, would they not ? — Certainly. 

24.055. And you do not think that the rate would 
be resisted by the poorer classes ? — No, because they 
would not have to pay it. 

24.056. But the landlords and owners of property 
would have to pay it ? — They would have to pay it 
because the law is that the landlord has to pay the 
taxes on all property rated under 4/. 

24.057. Then it would amount to this, that if the 
franchise were extended the poorer classes would have 
power to compel the landlords to do their duty ? — 
They would. 

24.058. So that there would be no hardship upon 
the landlord? — That is a matter of opinion. The 
landlord would think it a hardship, but the poorer 
classes would not. 

24.059. We have had evidence to show that at the 
present time the property owner has buildings which 
are altogether unfit for human habitation. We might 
take it, therefore, might we not, that he is not doing 
his duty, and that a landlord who has a house which 
is a fever den, and altogether unfit for human habita- 
tion is offering what ought not to be offered in the 
form of accommodation ? — Certainly. 

24.060. Then the poorer classes would have the 
power to make the landlord offer a house fit for human 
habitation ? — They would have if they had the fran- 
chise. 

24.061. You said something about compensation; 
why should compensation be given for the class of 
property that you have described?— At present these 
landlords derive an income from that property, and in 
many cases that is their sole income. If you take 
that property from them, of course you take their 
income, and therefore they say that if you do that 
you must give them compensation. 

24.062. At the same time the property consists 
simply of fever dens ? — It consists simply of fever dens. 

24.063. Then I think we may take it that there is 
no hope for Waterford until the people at large have 
power to elect their own governing body ; that seems 
to be the only remedy ? — Except the Government give 
the Corporation a loan at a low rate of interest, so as 
to enable them to build proper dwellings for the poor. 

24.064. Do you think that the present Corporation 
would strike a rate for the purpose of paying interest 
on the loan ? — I am very doubtful whether they would 
do so unless they got it at a low rate of interest. In 
that case they certainly would. 

24.065. (Mr. Samuel Morley.) They would prefer 
no doubt to have it “ free gratis for nothing ” ? — I dare 
say they would. 

24.066. (Mr. Jesse Collings.) Of course if they had 
a loan they would be compelled to raise a rate to pay 
the interest on the loan ? — Yes, certainly. 

24.067. You said that the only municipal rate that 
you had was a water rate ; have you no police rate 
in Waterford ?— No, the police are paid by the Govern- 
ment. 

24.068. Then what does the grand jury rate in the 
city amount to ?— It amounts, I think, to about 2s. 3d. 

24.069. What is that devoted to ? — In the first 
place it is devoted to the payment of salaries, and the 
expenses of registration are paid out of it ; a certain 
proportion of the expenses of the lunatic asylum are 
paid out of it; a large proportion of the expenses of 
the new county and city gaol are paid out of it ; and 
the industrial schools get a capitation grant, and that 
is paid out of the grand jury cess. 

24.070. (Mr. Lyulph Stanley.) What will be the 
number of voters for parliamentary elections under 
the new franchise within the municipal part of the 



parliamentary borough of Waterford? — You should 
understand that Waterford is peculiarly situated. There 
is a municipal borough and there is the county of the 
city of Waterford, which is the parliamentary borough. 

24.071. That was my question. I said in the 
municipal part of the parliamentary borough what 
will be the number of voters on the 22,000 popula- 
tion ? — I should say that the number of voters under 
the new franchise would be over 5,000. At present it 
is about 1,200. 

24.072. If you had the same franchise for the 
municipal as you will have for the parliamentary voters 
you would have an addition of some 3,500 to 4,000 to 
the number of your municipal voters, would you not ? 
— I think we should. 

24.073. And that would entirely change the com- 
position of the present constituency ? — It would. 

24.074. I understand that of this 8,000/. a year 
that you get from your borough property somethin" 
like 3,000/. a year goes in interest upon a debt 
charged upon it ? — Yes. 

24.075. And the other 5,000/. a year goes to the 
borough fund ? — The other 5,000/. goes to the boroti"h 
fund. And then we have other sources of income 
for instance, from market fees and tolls, and so 
forth. 

24.076. What are your clear profits from your 
market fees and tolls ? — They are not very large. 

24.077. Do they amount to 1,000/. a year? — No 
not so much as that, perhaps 300/. to 400/. 

24.078. Taking these two sources of income 
together, you say that they pay for the paving, light- 
ing, and cleansing ? — Yes. 

24.079. That would be equal to a rate of about 
2s. Qd, in the pound, would it not ? — It would amount 
to just about that on the present valuation of the 
city. 

24.080. Is not a rate of 2s. Qd. in the pound rather 
in excess of what most towns in Ireland pay for their 
paving, lighting, and cleansing ? — I do not think so. 

24.081. Do you think that the paving, lighting, and 
cleansing in most Irish towns of the size of Waterford 
would amount to 2s. Qd. in the pound ? — I should say 
that it would. 

24.082. Do you think that the paving, lighting, and 
cleansing is economically done ? — I think so. 

24.083. This property of course is ancient property, 
which the city of Waterford has had for centuries ? — 
Yes ; it is property which the city of Waterford has 
had for centuries under royal charters. 

24.084. And it is the property of all the people in 
the town ? — Yes. 

24.085. But the administration of it is in the hands 
of the property owning classes ?— It is in the hands of 
the Corporation. 

24.086. That is to say the people who are rated 
at 10/. a year and upwards ? — Yes. 

24.087. And they use this property, which belongs 
to all the town, to relieve themselves and their pro- 
perty from contributing to the rates ?— That is the 
practical result. 

24.088. Therefore the property of the whole town 
is used as a subsidy to the property owners of the 
town, is it not ? — I would not go so far as that. 

24.089. (Earl Brownlow.) Is the whole of the Cor- 
poration property built upon, or is there some land that 
is not built upon ? — We have landed property outside 
the borough. 

24.090. Is that let now as agricultural land ? — Yes, 
it is let to farmers. 

24.091. Have the Corporation never made any 
attempt to get any of that property built upon ? — This 
property is outside the borough bounds. It is in the 
county of Waterford ; and we have also property in 
the county of Kilkenny, and in the Queen’s county. 

24.092. (Mr. Gray.) Does the Corporation carry 
out any system of domestic scavenging for the removal 
of house refuse ? — We do. We sometimes send round 
the Corporation carts to remove refuse from enclosed 
yards where there are tenement houses. 
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24,093. Is that done gratuitously ? — It is done 
gratuitously ; but it is not done to any large extent. 

” 24,094. It is not done systematically ? — No; because 
we have not a proper staff. 

24.095. (Mr. Jesse Collings.) What is the good of 
a medical officer of health in your borough ? — In cases 
of nuisance he is called on to report, or if there is un- 
sound food or decayed food he is called upon to report 
and condemn it, and generally to give advice to the 
sanitary committee of the Corporation. 

24.096. But it appears that the advice is never 
carried out ? — They have never struck a sanitary rate, 
or provided proper funds. 



24.097. From what fund is the medical officer of 
healtii paid ? — Partly by the Corporation and partly 
by the Government. Half the salaries of the officers 
are paid by the Government. 

24.098. The medical officer of health simply makes 
reports, and does his best to make the state of things 
known to the sanitary committee, and there it rests, as 
a rule ? — There it rests. 

( Mr. Tobin.') The medical officers are not paid very 
highly. 

24.099. (To Mr. Howard.) How much arc they 
paid ? — 20 1. a year. 
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24.100. (Chairman.) You are a surgeon and a 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons P — I am. 

24.101. And you are visiting surgeon to several 
hospitals? — I am visiting surgeon to St. Michael’s 
Hospital, Kingstown. 

24.102. The condition of the tenement houses and 
cottages inhabited by the working classes in Kings- 
town and other townships in the vicinity is, according 
to you, bad, I believe ? — Yes, very bad. 

24.103. You think that the landlords of tenement 
property neglect to keep their property in proper 
repaii', do you not ? — I do. 

24.104. Who are the landlords to whom you allude ; 
are they what are commonly called the middlemen ? — 
Yes. 

24.105. That is to say, there is a large ground land- 
lord who lets his properly on lease, and then either 
the person to whom he lets the property on lease or a 
sub-lessee of that man, lets it to people who pay 
weekly rents ? — The condition of tenement property 
is due to what we call the middlemen, that is to say, 
people who have leases from the landlord. 

24.106. The people who receive the weekly rents? 
— Quite so. 

24.107. It is their neglect of which you speak ? — 
It is their neglect of which I speak. I would like to 
supplement that by saying that indirectly it was my 
opinion up to within the last three or four days, that 
the lords of the soil were directly responsible for a 
considerable proportion of the condition of the tene- 
ment houses and the tenement property in Kingstown. 
But I find that the Kingstown Town Commissioners, 
in the year 1881, appointed a sub-committee to inquire 
into the tenement property and the houses of the poor 
in Kingstown. They reported very unfavourably of 
the condition of the tenement houses in Kingstown at 
that time in 1881. A letter was written to the lords 
of the soil, Lords Longford and De Vesci, stating what 
this Committee had done and how they had reported ; 
and the lords of the soil in reply, through their agents, 
stated that they were willing to co-operate in whatever 
way they possibly could to ameliorate matters in the 
township. They wrote, I understand, to the Town 
Commissioners some one or two letters within the last 
year and a half, offering certain grounds in Kingstown 
to build proper artisans’ dwellings upon, on what I 
now consider fair terms. The Town Commissioners 
of Kingstown, I understand, have not replied to their 
letter, although that letter was written some year and 
three months ago. 

24.108. Then you are disposed rather to modify the 
views which you previously entertained upon the 
subject ? — Being an ex -medical officer of health of 
East Staffordshire, I was thunderstruck with the con- 
dition of the tenement and cottage property over here 
in comparison to where I resided in Staffordshire, in 
the very thick of the Black Country. There, where 
one would expect to see bad tenement houses and bad 
cottages of every description, I found that everything 
was very clean and comfortable in comparison with 
what I find in the slums of our premier watering 
place in Ireland. 

24.109. Do you know Waterford, Limerick, or 
Cork ? — I know Limerick slightly. 



24.110. In Limerick the state of affairs is much 
worse still, is it not ? — It is very bad. 

24.111. And in Waterford, so far as we can make 
out, it is worse still again ? — Yes ; there is a very 
high death-rate in Waterford. 

24.112. In some of the cottages at Kingstown the 
roofs are very bad, and the floors are of earth, are they 
not ? — They are badly roofed, and they are mostly all 
earthen floored. There is an accumulation of the 
filth of years on those floors. 

24.113. In the tenement houses and in the cottages 
also there is no proper separation of the sexes, is 
there ? — None. 

24.114. And there is a good deal of overcrowding, 
is there not ? — There is a considerable amount of over- 
crowding. This very morning I visited one of those 
places, and I found in bed some 56 people in some 
21 hovels, as I may call them. 

24.115. (The Bishoj) of Bedford.) At what hour 
did you visit those places ? — At about a quarter after 
seven or seven o’clock, as near as I can say. 

24.116. (Chairman.) Of course, overcrowding and 
its attendant evils can be dealt with by byelaws made in 
Ireland under section 100 of the Public Health 
(Ireland) Act, which answers to section 90 of the 
Public Health Act of England. You are aware, doubt- 
less, that hardly any places in Ireland have availed 
themselves of that provision ? — So I understand. 

24.117. Only Dublin, Belfast, and Limerick have 
availed themselves of that provision, and in Belfast there 
are very few tenement houses at all, or houses inhabited 
by members of several families, so that it has been 
practically almost a dead letter ? — Yes. 

24.118. You read a paper on the “Administration 
of the Public Health Act in Ireland ” before the 
Sanitary Congress in Dublin in 1884, did you not ? — 
Yes, I did. 

24.119. In that paper you spoke in favour of gradual 
improvement ? — I did. 

24.120. There has been a certain amount of improve- 
ment in Dublin during the last four or five years so 
far as we can make out ? — I am sorry to say that it is 
the only town in Ireland where I consider that the 
Public Health Act has been properly carried out. 

24.121. So far as the evidence before us goes 
Belfast is similar to Birmingham and Oldham, and 
those towns in England where the working classes 
chiefly live in houses, one family to a house ; and there 
being only five people to a house in Belfast it looks as 
though there was not overcrowding there? — In 
Kingstown, I may state that we have one-roomed 
cottages, and those people pay on an average 
from 2s. to ‘.is. per week for this one room. Possibly 
the room may be 12 feet by 3 feet or 4 feet. There is 
only one room ; there is no back outlet whatever ; and 
as regards the privy and ash pit accommodation one 
might hardly have cause to mention that there is 
such a thing. 

24.122. My observation as to Belfast was merely 
put by way of caveat because you said that Dublin was 
the only town in Ireland where the Public Health Act 
was being really worked, and I said that in Belfast the 
evidence before us was that the state of things was not 
bad. I speak from my experience as to Dublin, know- 
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ing how they work the Act here and how it is worked 
on the other side. 

24.123. You have informed mein the paper that you 
have sent me that infectious diseases, such as typhus, 
typhoid, scarlet fever, and measles frequently appear in 
Kingstown; do you know what amount of typhus there 
has been there ? — Not very much. 

24.124. How many years have you known Kings- 
town? — I have known it about ten years altogether. As 
a medical man I have only known it for three years. 
1 lived in Staffordshire for 9i years ; but previously 
to that I lived seven years at Kingstown ; and since 
my return I have noticed all these conditions of the 
tenements of the working classes. 

24.125. Has typhus been frequently present? — I 
will not say that there are a great many cases of 
typhus, but in order to show how neglectful we 
are here, I may tell you that at the present time, 
although we are working the Public Health Act, we 
have a scarlatina epidemic actually raging in our 
midst, or what would be called an epidemic certainly in 
my former district, where precautions would certainly 
be taken to prevent the further spread of it. That has 
been going on for about two months ; and at the present 
time I am attending eleven cases of scarlatina in Kings- 
town, and the sanitary authorities do not seem to be 
aware of the fact that there are sufficient cases to 
warrant them in taking any steps. 

24.126. Do you know what is the death-rate in 
Kingstown ? — We average about 25 per thousand. 

24.127. Of course, naturally, Kingstown ought to 
be a very healthy place indeed ?— Nature has done a 
great deal for it, but man has not. 

24.128. And for a very small town with a healthy 
natural situation of course 25 per thousand is a very 
high rate of mortality? — Yes, for such a naturally 
healthy place. 

24.129. It would be considered alarming in Eng- 
land ; but in Ireland, as you know, the death-rate is 
much higher than it is in the rural districts, whereas 
in the south of England that is not the case ; the rural 
death-rate being rather higher than the death-rate of 
the small towns as a rule ? — Yes. 

24.130. Have you seen the printed documents which 
have been prepared by different gentlemen with regard 
to the sanitary state of Kingstown, signed by Mr. John 
M’Evoy, Mr. Roche, and Mr. Crowe?— I have ; that 
is the report that I referred to a few moments ago. 

24.131. That was a report to the chairman and 
members of the Board of Commissioners of the town- 
ship of Kingstown, and they reported as a committee 
to whom had been referred the report of the super- 
intendent medical office]' of health and the town 
surveyor, and they made a very strong report pointing 
out the very great evils which existed at that time, 
and recommending very strong steps to be taken for 
their remedy ? — Yes. 

24.132. Do you know how far anything has been 
done in the matter ? — Very little indeed ; in fact I 
might say nothing. 

24.133. They recommended great improvements in 
no less than 28 courts in the lirst list, and 54 other 
courts and lanes in the second list ?— Yes, that makes 
S2 ; that is about the number. 

The witness 



24.134. And in a large number of different areas 
they recommend that strong steps should be taken, 
and you think that very little has been done ? — Very 
little indeed. 

24.135. Who is the medical officer now ; is it Dr. 
Power still? — Yes, my colleague at the hospital at 
Kingstown is the medical officer of health. 

24.136. I have had some letters from a gentleman 
who has been through this report court by court, and 
he has sent me a copy of that report with notes upon 
it, stating how matters now stand ; and I notice that 
with regard to very many of the courts he reports 
just the same, “ nothing done,” “ very bad,” “ a shock- 
ing place,” and so forth ; and there are only one or 
two as to which he puts “ now improved.” Your 
view would confirm his statement ? — Quite so. 

24.137. ( Earl Brownlow .) Do you know at all 
why the letter which you stated had been written by 
the agents of Lord Longford and Lord de Vesci to 
the Commissioners has never been answered ? — I have 
not the slightest idea. I only got the letter yesterday 
afternoon enclosing me the correspondence that had 
gone on between the agents for the property in Kings- 
town and the Commissioners, and the date of the last 
letter from J. It. Stewart and Sons, the lords’ agents, 
to the secretary of the Kingstown Commissioners is 
the 16th of April 1884. Since then I am informed 
by the agents that they have received no reply to 
that letter. “ We have heard nothing further since 
“ our letter of that date.” 

24.138. That is to say that nothing whatever has 
been done ? — Nothing whatever has been done. 

24.139. {The Bishop of Bedford.) Are the people 
of Kingstown contented with the state of the houses 
in which they live, or are they murmuring and com- 
plaining and wishing for better houses ? — I think they 
murmur very considerably. 

24.140. There is a desire amongst them for being 
better housed ? — Decidedly ; they wish that they 
should be better housed, and I have no doubt that 
they would avail themselves of better houses if they 
had them. 

24.141. Would they be willing to pay a somewhat 
higher rent for better houses, or is the present rent 
as much as they can afford ? — The present rent is as 
much as they can afford, that is to say, from 2s. to 3s. 
per week ; but they would be willing to get into better 
houses I think. 

24.142. The houses that you describe are very 
wretched indeed, single roomed cottages with mud 
floors, and only 12 feet by 3 feet or 4 feet? — That is 
the case in the great majority of them. 

24.143. You said that there was no proper separation 
ol the sexes ; has that, according to your experience, 
led to much immorality ? — -Naturally it is very con- 
ducive to immorality, but practically I could not say 
that it has led to much immorality. 

24.144. The Irish working classes bear a very high 
character for morality as compared with the English 
generally ? — Yes. 

24.145. You have seen no evidence to the contrary ? 

• — No, I have not. 

24.146. {Mr. Jesse Collings.) How is Kingstown 
governed ? — It is governed by Town Commissioners, 
withdrew. 
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Dr. Patrick M. Rice, L.K.Q.C.P.I., and A 

24.147. {Chairman to Dr. Rice.) You are a 
practising physician and surgeon, medical officer to 
No. 1 dispensary, medical officer of health, and 
consultant sanitary officer for the borough of Galway ? 

24.148. {To Mr. Somerville.) What is your position ? 
— 1 am borough engineer of Galway. 

24.149. (To Dr. Rice.) The death rate in Galway 
in the year 1884 was 24 in the thousand, was it not ? 
—About 24 I should say. That was rather high 
though, I think. 

24.150. The population of Galway is between 15,000 
and 16,000, is it not ? — It is. 



r. Richard Newman Somerville examined. 

24.151. You are well acquainted with the condition 
of the working classes in the town, are you not ?— 
I am. 

24.152. How do you account for the population 
gi ven in the census return of 15,471 not corresponding 
with the population as stated in your brief of 13,400? 
— -I think what I give does not extend to the two 
mile radius. I only give the immediate borough. 
There is the two mile radius and the four mile radius. 

{Mr. Somerville.) There is what is called the 
borough, which is a regular circle with a radius of two 
miles; then outside that there is what is called the 
county of the town, which is an irregular fi<nire, and 
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that lies between the borough and the county at large. 
The population generally given is that of the parlia- 
mentary borough ; that includes both the borough and 
the county of the town. 

24.153. Then the population, which 1 take from 
the census, of 15,471, you think is the population of 
the parliamentary borough ? — That is the population 
of the parliamentary borough. The parliamentary 
borough and the county of the town are the same. In 
the county of the town they have the right to vote 
for the corporation. 

24.154. For what purposes is the portion within the 
two mile limit a borough ? — The part within two 
mile radius is altogether governed by the Town Com- 
missioners of Galway, and they are also the urban 
sanitary authority. 

24.155. For that small circle ? — For the two mile 
radius. 

24.156. How is the part which is outside the 
circular borough governed ? — That is governed by a 
grand jury separate from the grand jury of the county. 
There are three authorities. The maintenance of 
roads in the borough is under my jurisdiction. There 
is a separate grand jury and a separate town sur- 
veyor. The one county surveyor happens to hold 
both appointments; but he has to have the Lord 
Lieutenant’s warrant for each ; they are quite distinct. 

24.157. {To Dr. Rice.') There are about 1,522 
houses, according to you, in the borough which are 
not in a proper state ? — I have been looking over the 
matter since, and I think that was rather a high 
number to give. I think, perhaps, there are about 
1,000 or 1,200. 

24.158. Those houses you think are barely fit for 
habitation, some of them are not at all fit for habita- 
tion, and some are of the most wretched possible 
description ? — Quite so. 

24.159. You say, I think, that there is overcrowd- 
ing ? — Yes, there is very considerable overcrowding. 

24.160. Is there overcrowding, even if you consider 
300 cubic feet of space sufficient? — Certainly. 

24.161. Is that in tenement houses ? — Both in tene- 
ment houses and in small houses where there is only 
one apartment. 

24.162. As regard tenement houses, of course you 
know that, by section 100 of the Public Health Act, 
you could make byelaws to abate overcrowding in 
tenement houses, houses occupied by members of more 
than one family ? — Quite so. 

24.163. But you have not made any ? — The diffi- 
culty is that if a family goes into a room where there 
is a proper amount of cubic space, they sub-let it then 
to lodgers, and you may get it considerably over- 
crowded. 

24.164. But if you had byelaws under section 100 
of the Public Health Act you could fix such an 
amount of cubical air space as you thought fit, with 
the permission of the Local Government Board for 
Ireland, and then, having done so, you could take 
steps to abate overcrowding in tenement houses 
beyond that point? — We have done that in several 
instances. I have taken the cubical space of many 
places myself, and the overcrowding was abated. 

24.165. Under what law did you do that? — The 
sanitary authority. 

24.166. You have no byelaws in Galway, have you ? 
—No. 

24.167. How have you managed to abate the over- 
crowding then ; have you pleaded that the over- 
crowding was such as to constitute a nuisance 
dangerous to health ? — That the overcrowding was 
such that it was a nuisance dangerous to health. I 
make periodical reports to the Board, and then there is 
an order made to abate the nuisance. 

24.168. {To Mr. Somerville.) It is probably simpler 
to proceed by byelaws because if you made byelaws 
under section 100 of the Public Health Act it would 
not be necessary for you to prove that it was a nuisance 
dangerous to health, whereas of course proceeding 
without byelaws you have to prove that it is a 
nuisance dangerous to health, and sometimes there is 
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a difficulty in proving that ? — Yes, but the houses in Dr. 
Galway are in a terribly dilapidated state. To give n^f'i 

you an instance: there are several large blocks of L 'mt R N 
buildings which are regular tenement houses. In one Somerville. 

house, which is at present under the jurisdiction of 

the court on the late Captain Blake Foster’s property, 20 May 1885 

there are 22 rooms. At present the system is only to 

set one room to each family, the landlord or agent 
never inquires how many inmates are to take posses- 
sion of this room. The rents of the rooms vary in this 
house at the present time from 6d. per week to Is. per 
week, and there is no restraint put on them as to the 
number of the occupiers. I have here a note of a 
very terrible state of circumstances. There is one 
place where there are a man and his wife and four 
children occupying a room 9 feet by 7 ft. 6 in. 
high. They have no bed ; they have no table and no 
utensils ; and they are in an abject state of poverty 
and dirt. I have a great number of instances, the 
particulars of which I can give if the Commission 
desire me to do so. I went with Mr. Rice on Friday 
last specially to investigate the matter, and we both 
came to the conclusion that no small changes that an 
ordinary landlord would be got to do in Galway could 
possibly remedy this state of affairs, uuless the houses 
are altogether remodelled and set in flats, something 
on the Scotch principle, and unless it is made com- 
pulsory that no family consisting of the heads of the 
family and children of different ages and sexes shall 
be allowed all to be huddled together in one room. I 
find another case here, the case of a woman and four 
children paying Is. a week for one room, and they 
have a female lodger besides. 

24.1 69. That, of course ipso facto would be a case 
for interference ? — In this particular instance that I 
take, I think that the ground upon which this large 
house stands, the whole property, ground and all, 
would be bought for about 100/., and it would take 
about 200/. more to lay it out properly. These people 
in Galway are not able to afford to pay more than 
Is. 6d. a week for their houses. That is, you must 
understand, a little over one-tenth of their income. 

At that it would accommodate six families, giving in 
the case of four of the families a living room, and a 
bedroom to each family, and for the other two families 
a living room and two other rooms. This one house, 

I estimate, would be able to realise a rent of 18/. 
a year, that is 31. a year to each family. I believe 
there are 70 houses in Galway that could be reformed 
and changed so as to afford proper accommodation. 

24.170. {Mr. Gray.) Seventy out of about 1,000? 

— There are about 70 large tenement houses. Then 
there is another thing, and that is this, I consider that 
providing separate little houses is not feasible, because 
it will involve too much cost in the first instance. There 
has been a building society formed on mutual prin- 
ciples ; in fact, it is not paying any dividend whatever, 
but in order to keep their houses even in repair they 
are obliged to charge for the first class dwellings 4s. 
per week, and for the others 3s. per week. No per- 
sons of the labouring class with us can possibly afford 
to give 4s. per week for a house. 

24.171. {Chairman) There can be no doubt as to 
the extreme poverty of Galway, and as to the very 
miserable condition of a great number of the houses in 
the town. 

{To Dr. Rice.) Does the property in the town 
belong chiefly to any one landowner ? — A great deal 
of it. 

24.172. To whom does it belong ? — To Mr. Walter 
Blake, of Ballyglunin. 

24.173. He is a very large landowner, is he ? — Very 
large, both of land and house property. 

( Mr. Somerville.) In Mr. Walter Blake’s case the 
sanitary authorities have had great trouble in prose- 
cuting him. He is a man of considerable wealth; ho 
never comes near the town ; but the tenants say that 
the very moment that he is served with notice to carry 
out sanitary improvements, at that moment he serves 
his tenants with notice to quit, unless they do the 
things themselves. 

L 
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24.174. You say that you have had trouble in 
prosecuting him ; do you mean that he holds houses 
himself directly ? — He holds them directly. 

24.175. Do you mean that he receives the rents ?■ — 
1-Ie receives the rents. At the present moment he is 
undergoing a penalty fine of a guinea a day until he 
puts his houses in proper repair. He is the direct 
landlord ; there is no middleman, as we call him in 
Gahvay. 

24.176. (Mr. Gray.) Is he the direct landlord who 
lets to the weekly tenants ? — Yes ; some of them are 
weekly tenants, and some of them are yearly tenants. 

(Dr. Iiice.) He has other very important property in 
Galway, but he has weekly tenants also. 

(Mr. Somerville.) I may say that some of the 
people who own these very bad houses that I have 
notes of are themselves members of the sanitary autho- 
rity. 

(Dr. Rice.) Mr. Blake will do nothing to put his 
houses in a proper state of repair. 

24.177. (Chairman.) I believe that you concurred 
in a clause which was suggested by the Drogheda 
Corporation on the 1st of May of the present year ? — 
Yes. I was present when the Corporation adopted 
that clause at Galway. They adopted the Drogheda 
clause. 

24.178. And you petitioned in favour ofit ? — Yes. 

24.179. The Drogheda clause is in the following 
words, is it not : — “ Resolved, that this corporation do 
“ petition Parliament to introduce a clause into the 
“ Municipal Corporations (Ireland) Bill now passing 
“ the House of Commons, giving power to municipal 
“ authorities, with the sanction of the Local Govern- 
“ ment Board, to take down and rebuild dilapidated 
“ houses within the boundaries of a city or borough, 
“ when the reputed owner of such houses refuses or 
“ neglects to take down or rebuild such houses or 
“ premises ; and that the rents arising from such houses 
“ so remodelled or rebuilt shall be held by the said 
“ municipal bodies until the full costs incurred in 
“ rebuilding or remodelling or otherwise converting 
“ the same into good and presentable edifices shall 
“ be repaid ” ? — I embodied that in my brief of evi- 
dence on account of the opposition that Mr. Walter 
Blake makes to all sanitary improvements in Galway. 

(Mr. Somerville .) As borough surveyor I have been 
obliged during the last 18 months to certify that 16 or 
17 houses were actually dangerous to passers by, and 
they had to be taken down at the expense of the town 
commissioners ; and the owners allowed themselves to 
be prosecuted and then they repaid the money spent 
by me ; but no attempt to re-build has been made. 

24.180. ( To Dr. Rice.) Building is very cheap in 
Galway, is it not ? — It is. 

24.181. The facilities of procuring stone and lime 
and labour ai'o very great, are they not?— Very great. 

24.182. (To Mr. Somerville.) If your Corporation 
are very anxious to take steps of this kind, and if 
building is very cheap one would suppose that it might 
bo possible to undertake it under the Act of 1866, 
under which the Corporation of Waterford, and several 
other Corporations in Ireland, have acted to some small 
extent? — I think the Corporation cannot do it unless it 
is a town of over 25,000 inhabitants. We are under 
that number. 

24.183. You are thinking of the original Artisans 
Dwellings Act, the Act of 1875. The number of 
inhabitants has now been reduced to 12,000. 

(To Dr. Rice.) The Act of 1866 has no limit of 
population in it at all ? — But the difficulty arises from 
the ground rents being so high. If you ask Walter 
Blake to give you a lease to build anything oit he will 
give you a 30 years’ lease, and charge you perhaps 
a guinea a foot frontage. That is the difficulty. 

24.184. Is all the land there his ? — It is not, but the 
greater portion of the dilapidated houses in Galway are 
either directly or indirectly in the possession of Walter 
Blake, of Ballyglunin. 

24.185. Supposing that you went away from the 
dilapidated parts and that the Corporation chose to 
build near, but not on his property, could you not get 



land ? — I think it very likely that the small land- 
owners in the vicinity of the town would charge nearly 
as much as Walter Blake. But he is the owner of 
nearly all the houses in the town which are in such a 
state of dilapidation that they cannot be utilised 
for dwellings; and it presses more on him than on 
anybody else. 

24.186. (To Mr. Somerville.) You stated just now 
that Sir Richard Cross’ Act was limited to towns of 
25,000 inhabitants in Ireland. So it was originally, 
but that limit was taken off, and it is now 12,000; 
therefore you could apply that Act ; you cannot plead 
being under 25,000 population as against that Act ? 
—I think that if they had a little more energy about 
them they could do it, but a great number of the 
members of the corporation arc owners of these 
tenement houses. 

(Dr. Rice.) Certainly a great number of them are. 
The great difficulty of carrying out the Sanitary Act 
in Galway is in consequence of the faulty construction 
of the houses in the first instance and the total absence 
of yard accommodation. 

(Mr. Somerville.) And when the medical officer 
reports houses as unfit for human habitation he is 
immediately met, and so am I, if I suggest any im- 
provements, with this “ Are we to turn people out of 
“ doors ; where are we to put them.” 

(Dr. Rice.) The houses are so small that if you 
adcl any sanitary construction whatever you utilise or 
take up so much of the house that the house is useless 
for habitation afterwards. 

24.187. Your death rate is pretty high; I see it was 
24 in the thousand last year, although you have an 
admirable supply of the finest possible water, have 
you not ? — Yes, we have a very good supply. 

(Mr. Somerville .) It is a continuous supply. 

(Dr. Rice.) And at good pressure. 

24.188. You have first-rate waterworks, and you 
get your water from Lough Corrib, and you have a 
main all over the town, have you not ? — Yes, and we 
have a splendid system of sewerage. 

24.189. Therefore, yours ought to be a very healthy 
town indeed ? — There is not a town that could be so 
easily kept in a perfect sanitary state if two conditions 
are complied with, the first of which is that the neces- 
sary works should be completed, and secondly, that 
tidy habits which are absolutely necessary in the 
people should be inculcated. 

24.190. (To Mr. Somerville.) You have a Local 
Act in Galway, I believe ; what is there in that ? — 
There is very little in it. It is a very old Local Act, 
something like the Kingstown Act ; but we act prin- 
cipally now under the Public Health Act of 1878. 

(Dr. Rice.) In order to give the Commissioners an 
idea of the habits of the people. I may mention that 
there was a row of small cottages in which the Town 
Commissioners insisted upon having some structural 
convenience erected, and it was necessary to erect it. 
We threw one down, inasmuch as there was no 
other place to put them. It was necessary to give 
keys to each of the inhabitants to use this convenience, 
and the result was that it was not used at all. The 
locks were broken, and it became a public nuisance, 
and the remedy was worse than the disease. 

24.191. (Earl Brownloio.) You have shown us that 
there is a very bad state of things existing in Galway ; 
have you any suggestion to make as to the remedy ? 
— I have suggested that clause. 

24.192. ('To Mr. Somerville.) I thought that that 
had already been adopted ? — I think that the houses 
of the poorer classes will never be kept in anything 
like habitable repair or comfort as long as the land- 
lords are of the class that they are, and will try and 
grasp the last penny, and will not keep the houses in 
proper repair. As I have already said they allow the 
places to get into such a state of dilapidation that in 
the slightest shower you would have to hold an um- 
brella up in some of those houses although they are 
supposed to be roofed. The windows are allowed to 
be broken, and there is one old woman who says 
that for 40 years the place had not been limewashed. 
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It is a terrible state of affairs. If the Corporation did 
take advantage of the clause which now they learn 
they could do and did provide houses they could afford 
to let the rooms at a reasonable rate, if they could 
borrow the money upon reasonable terms. 

24.193. {Chairman.) There are a great many 
different Acts under which I have suggested to you 
to-day that you might proceed, and there are others 
besides those which I have mentioned all of which 
might be applicable to you. 

24.194. ( Earl Brownlow to Dr. Rice.) The 
great difficulty with the Corporation apparently is the 
difficulty of getting land? — That is one difficulty. 
There is another great difficulty that many of these 
cabins belong to very poor people who have the fee of 
the ground on which they are built. They are too 
poor to repair them themselves; but still they get a 
living out of them by letting them to very poor 
people. 

(Mr. Somerville) I think that unless the Corpora- 
tion do it, it will have to be made an Imperial matter, 
having sub-commissions all over Ireland like building 
societies, and the Government giving the money at 
or 4 per cent, interest ; and then no matter whether a 
labouring man goes from one town to another, he 
will be always under the same landlord. 

24.195. If the Government were to lend the money 
at 3 per cent, would the Corporation be willing to 
undertake the erection of houses ? — I am perfectly 
certain they would, but I would rather that it was 
done by the Local Government Board in Dublin. I 
would rather see it out of the hands of the people who 
have tenement houses which would be in competition. 

(Dr. Rice.) I do not believe that borrowing money 
at 3 per cent, would be of the least good if you had 
to treat with men like Walter Blake of Ballyglunin. 

24.196. But it might do if you had to treat with 
small landowners, I suppose ? — If you went to the 
smaller landowners they might be just as crusty ; but 
if you go to treat with Walter Blake of Ballyglunin 
you would not be warranted in building even if you 
could borrow the money at | per cent. 

24.197. (Mr. Lyulph Stanley.) I understood you 
first of all to say that you had not an ordinary muni- 
cipal corporation, but that you had commissioners ? — 

24.198. ( To Mr. Somerville.) Are the commission- 
ers elected by the same sufferage as town councillors 
would be elected by elsewhere ? — Yes. 

24.199. The population of Galway is 19,000, is it 
not? — The population of Galway is between 15,000 
and 16,000. 

24.200. (To Dr. Rice.) The population of the 
county of the town is 19,100, is it not ? — The popula- 
tion of the Galway township is 15,000. 

24.201. That is the district which is under the 
municipal authority ? — Yes. 

24.202. (Chairman.) You yourself gave it me as 
being 13,000 and odd ? — That would be the population 
of the town propex 1 . 

24.203. (Mr. Lyulph Stanley.) But the population 
of the Galway township, which you say is the area 
of municipal government, is by the last census 
15,471 ? — It is. 

24.204. (Chahman) When you first came into the 
room, I put the population to you as being 15,000 and 
odd in the census return, you having given it mo 
as being 1.3,000 and odd; then I asked you how 
the discrepancy arose, and then that long explanation 
was given; and now you go back and say that it 
is 15,000. 

(Mr. Somerville.) The 15,000 includes all within 
Hie ring of the two mile radius, what Dr. Ilice calls 
the town proper. It is quite the country after you get 
a short distance out of the town, but still it is within 
the borough. 

24.205. Dr. Rice stated iu his brief that the popu- 
lation of the borough was 13,400 ? — I do not know 
where he got that. 

(Dr. Rice.) That is what I got from the clerk in 
the commissioners’ office. 



24.206. (Mr. Lyulph Stanley.) You know now jj r 
that it is not correct ? — I believe it should be more. p. M. Rice, 

24.207. ( Chairman.) 15,471 is the population that L.K.Q.C.l’.I., 
I gave you ? — That is the right figure. 

24.208. (Mr. Lyulph Stanley.) And that is what I omerville. 

call the municipal borough under municipal con- 2 e May isss 
ditions ? — Yes. 

24.209. How many voters are there for the com- 
missioners ? — I cannot say. 

24.210. (To Mr. Somerville.) Would there be 500 
or COO ? — Between 700 and 800 I think ; it is divided 
into different wards, and although a person who might 
be privileged to vote might have votes in more than 
one ward at different times, he can only vote in one 
ward at the same time. 

24.211. You mean that the number on the register 
may be 600 or 700, but the effective voting power is 
less because of double entries ? — Yes. 

24.212. You have told the Commission that some 
of those town commissioners are themselves owners 
of a poor class of property ? — They are the owners of 
some of the worst class property. 

24.213. And interested in it ? — And interested in 
it. 

24.214. And they would not therefore be likely to 
take any active measures to improve it ? — They have 
to be prosecuted themselves often for not doing what 
they should to their property. 

24.215. (To Dr. Rice.) Then it is not only any 
particular landlord but also the town commissioners 
who are to blame ? — Certainly. 

24.2 16. You complain of this particular landlord 
that he both manages his property badly, and that also 
he is exacting as to the price he requires for the land ? 

— Yes, and because he owns such a large quantity of 
property. 

24.217. Do you mean iu the centre of the town of 
Galway ? — Yes, I do. 

24.218. Do you mean that within the town of 
Galway no land could be got but what belonged to 
this one man ? — I do not say so, but I believe that 
all the land is very nearly as expensive as Mr. Walter 
Blake’s. 

24.219. But you cannot put it upon this one man 
that it is impossible to get laud ? — No. 

24.220. Is there not any land to be got just in the 
outskirts ? — I think that would be difficult also. 

24.221. Do you mean because all the people would 
ask a large price for it ? — Yes. 

24.222. Then you put it generally upon the diffi- 
culty of getting land, but suppose you had compulsory 
powers to get land, what do you suppose the arbitrator 
would assess as the value of the land for building upon 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the town, which 
was vacant land? — Perhaps Mr. Somerville will 
answer that question. 

24.223. (To Mr. Somerville.) What would you say 
with regard to that ? — Per statute acre it would be 
about 100/. an acre, I suppose. 

24.224. Every now and then land is sold in the out- 
skirts of the town, is it not ? — Very seldom ; it is only 
let ; it is all in tenements. 

24.225. If a man wanted to build, supppose a rail- 
way company wanted laud or a merchant wanted a 
plot of land, would a man who wanted to build a 
villa have to take a lease ? — Yes. 

24.226. On what sort of terms ; how many years 
would he get ?— No one would build iu Galway un- 
less he couid get the land on a long lease ; he would 
get a lease renewable for ever, or get the fee simple. 

(Dr. Rice.) In some instances he might be able to 
do so, but he could not in the case of Mr. Walter 
Blake. 

24.227. Do not let us make it a personal matter 
between one landlord and the town ?- — But this land- 
lord will not grant a lease for more than 30 years. 

24.228. But others will, you say ? — Yes. 

24.229. (To Mr. Somerville.) You say that land 
can be got in the neighbourhood of Galway on a lease 
renewable for ever ? — Certainly. 

L 2 
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24.230. At what sort of ground rent per acre ? — 
They would be expecting from 81. to 10/. per acre. 

24.231. That is not a serious item in building 
houses ? — No. 

24.232. You cannot therefore put the impossibility 
of getting land as an obstacle in the way of building 
houses ? — Certainly not. 

24.233. But the Corporation are not likely to build 
houses because it would be competing with their own 
property ? — That is what I think. 

24.234. So that you have no great faith in them ; 
whatever power we might give the Corporation of 
Galway you do not believe that they would use it for 
the benefit of the pooi-, that is to say, for the purpose 
of housing them? — I would not go so far as that, 
because there are a great number, in fact the majority 
of them, who are very independent, and if they saw 
that they could act fairly they would carry out the 
law, although we find at the same time a difficulty in 
getting an order to prosecute, especially when com- 
missioners are engaged, we are always unable to 
proceed. 

24.235. I do not • want to put you questions at 
variance with your own local authority; but I may 
take it from your evidence, that you think that the 
only effective prospect for better housing of the poor 
in Galway is to make it a matter of national concern ? 
— A matter of national concern ; that is my opinion. 

24.236. I understood you to put two choices, either 
that the State should guarantee money at a fixed rate 
of interest for speculators to build cottages, or that 
the State itself should put up the cottages and let 
them at a low rent ? — Yes. 

24.237. Then you would have the poor people 
housed at the expense of the State ? — No, I think it 
would be a repaying undertaking altogether. For in- 
stance, in some of those houses if you spent between 
the purchase of the house and the renovation of it, a 
sum of 300/., that at 3/. per cent, would be only 9/. a 
year ; whereas I have no hesitation in saying that you 
would get easily 18/. a year. Then there would be 
again in this respect, dwellings might not be so easily 
or cheaply got; but the great objection would be then 
that if a labourer were to go from one town to another 
he would always have the same landlord. 

24.238. You mean that the State should have cottages 
in every town, and that labourers might go from one 
to the other. But let us stick to Galway ? — With re- 
gard to Galway, certainly if there was an Act made 
that the town commissioners should be able to be 
the landlords themselves, I believe it would work fairly. 

24.239. But if you think it could be made to pay, 
why does not private enterprise build houses for the 
poor of Galway ? — At the present, there is such a 
great stagnation in trade ; it is melancholy to see the 
quantities of people out of work. 

24.240. I see by the census that in the county town 
of Galway, which is somewhat more extensive, and 
takes in the rural districts rouud, they have gone down 
from 1861 to 1881 ; they were nearly 4,000 in 1861. 
they were 3,580 in 1871, and 3,266 1881, so that 
they have dropped by more than 300 houses ? — 
Yes ; because all cultivation is being given up, and 
the land that used to be tilled, which necessitated the 
cottar’s cottage, is now all grazing farm, and those 
people have emigrated. 

24.241. You have then a diminishing population ? 
— It is rapidly diminishing. 

24.242. And people are not likely to build houses in 
Galway ? — Not now. 

24.243. And there are more people in Galway now 
than you have employment for ? — Far more ; there are 
no works being done since the harbour works were 
stopped. 

24.244. Do you think it would be a good policy on 
the part of the State to build houses in a place in order 
to keep surplus population there? — No; I think at 
present that if these blocks of houses were so 
renovated, altered, and made suitable for human 
habitation, we would not require very many extra 



houses until there was some change in affairs, and the. 
population was beginning to increase. 

24.245. But you think that the present population 
of Galway is in excess of the means of employment 
for that population in the town of Galway ? — Yes, I 
think it is at present-; the mills are nearly all stopped 
and the jute factories too. 

24.246. Do you think that if you had a reformed 
municipality, which was elected by the real mass of 
these poor people whom you have described, they 
would be more likely to take active steps to look after 
their interests ?— - 1 think they will vote for whoever 
their landlord tells them ; they do not understand the 
benefits to be derived ; they would as soon see one 
man in as another so long as it was not made a national 
question. 

24.247. If it got out of the stream of national politics 
they would vote as the landlord makes them ? — They 
do not seem to mind ; they never attend a corporation 
meeting. 

24.248. But they have no votes ? — Even the same 
class who are better off and have votes never take any 
interest in these matters. 

24.249. There is a want of public spirit? — Yes, 
there is a want of public spirit. 

24.250. Except there is some burning question of 
national politics ? — Yes, but we have very little of 
that; it is very seldom that we have any of it. 

24.251. Suppose you had a proper corporation that 
wished to do what they could to improve the condition 
of the housing of the poor, do you think that if they 
had facilities for getting land and had money lent them 
at about 3/. per cent, they could afford either to put 
houses in repair or to build others ? — They could afford 
to put those houses in repair, but the great difficulty 
with any corporation is the collecting of rents from 
a number of tenants. If the Corporation becomes a 
harsh landlord and evicts weekly tenants there is a 
general cry out. 

24.252. Would they hear of it at the election ; that 
is to say, if the Corporation were strictly to enforce 
their claims against the tenants at the next election 
would there be a cry of hard-heartedness, and they 
would find it out ? — Certainly. 

24.253. And if the Corporation were the landlord 
practically the rent would not be collected ; is that 
what you say ? — I would not say that. 

24.254. There would be a danger of that, you think ? 
— Yes, a difficulty if they were not properly officered. 
The usual practice is to vary the charge from about 
8<Z. to Is. for each room ; the landlord never asks how 
many there are in family to occupy or enter each room, 
but insists upon getting from four to five weeks’ rent in 
advance, which is always returned to the tenant if 
they are leaving owing no other rent. 

24.255. Is this poorhouse property in Galway mostly 
in the hands of large men, landed proprietors outside, 
or is it mostly in the hands of smaller men ? — Fairly 
sized men, I should think. 

24.256. Men whose incomes altogether would be 
300/. or 400/. a year ? — Yes, quite that, if not more. 

24.257. You mentioned a particular landowner 
whose income might be thousands ? — It is stated to 
be over 5,000/. or 6,000/. 

24.258. Generally speaking, are the landlords of 
small tenement property in Galway comparatively 
small men, shopkeepers and tradesmen ? — Yes, but 
not all ; some of them would be worth over 1,000/. 
a year. 

24.259. Does this house property often change 
hands ? — Very seldom. 

24.260. Is it thought a desirable property, is it 
snapped up in the market ? — It is. 

24.261. Then the people who buy it are making 
a good thing out of it ? — Yes. 

24.262. Have you any general idea what is sup- 
posed to be the per-centage, if one of those houses 
comes in the market, that a man can make out of it as 
an investment ? — I do not think there has been any 
for a long time until six months ago, when some 
owners in Eyre Street sold houses which were con- 
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sidercd to be sold very cheap ; they went at 16 years’ 
purchase. 

24.263. Would a man expect to make 7 to 8 per 
cent, on his investment in that class of property ? — 
Yes. 

24.264. But if the law was strictly enforced as to 
repairs he would make less ? — Yes. 

24.265. If he were rigorously made to carry out 
repairs would he be more likely to make 2 per cent, 
than 8 ? — Yes, and if those houses were put into 
repair. I think the people arc not destructive in their 
habits. 

24.266. I understand you to say that either the 
municipality or some other public body might acquire 
those ruinous premises, put them in repair, not at an 
excessive cost, and then let them at a price which 
would cover the interest? — Yes. 

24.267. And the only reason why it is not a 
lucrative property at present is that the present 
owners do not expend money on repairs ? — Yes, and 
they charge excessive prices for them. For instance, 
for a house with 26 rooms or 22 rooms at the present 
time they are clearing 22s. a week, which is far too 
much. 

24.268. But no competing man has come into the 
field to build houses of this class of property to bring 
the rent down ? — No ; Father Dooley got up a society 
which he hoped to make an Artizans’ Dwelling 
Society, and they built 10 or 12 houses, but they were 
immediately taken up by retired pensioners. 

24.269. But they vacated other houses which they 
formerly lived in ? — No, I think a great number of 
them were new inhabitants. 

24.270. But Father Dooley’s society might have 
picked their tenants if they pleased, and they might 
have let the houses to people in the town if they had 
chosen ? — Yes, they could. 

24.271. At any rate, although you say that the 
present owners of this class of house property make 
good profits, that has not induced others to go into 
competition with them? — No, there are very few 
people who would care to have this class of property 
because they would have to go round every week to 
collect the rents. 

24.272. As I gather from your evidence, there are 
more people in Galway than there is a living for, so 
that perhaps it would not be a wise thing to build 
more houses ? — I would not advise them to build any 
new houses, but I would advise the remodelling of 
those that are at present in existence. 

24.273. But if you had a proper municipality that 
could be done under the present law, could it not ? — 
No. 

24.274. The municipality could compel it to bo 
done ? — There is no compulsory power to purchase. 

24.275. They could order them to be put in repair 
under Torrens’s Act ? — Yes ; they could make it unde- 
sirable for the present landlord to continue the owner ; 
ho might be harassed so much. 

24.276. (Mr. Jesse Collings .) But in Galway they 
are very poor ? — Yes; this class are very poor. 

24.277. About what are their average wages, taking 
what they actually get, and making allowance for loss 
of time and so on ? — I should say not nearly 10s. a 
week at present ; not more than half of that some of 
them. Some of the people are out of work for many 
weeks during the year. 

24.278. Then poverty is one great cause of the 
state of things? — Yes. ’ 

24.279. At present you say that there are from 500 
to 700 electors out of about 15,000 or 16,000 people ; 
would it not be better if those poorer classes of the 
working people had votes, so as to influence the Town 
Council or the local authority to take the matter of 
reforming the dwellings up ; would not there be a 
better chance of creating a public opinion, seeing that 
those men would, as they become more intelligent, be 
able to carry the election of the Corporation them- 
selves ? — They might in years to come, but not at 
present. 

24.280. You think there is no chance now of in- 



fluencing the people ? — No, when in Galway the large Dr. 
proprietors can put, say, six votes. p ■ M. Rice, 

24.281. Is that in municipal elections as well as the ' 

poor law elections ? — Yes ; they can turn the scale. Somerville. 

24.282. ( Chairman.) For town commissioners elec- 

tions is there plural voting ? — Yes, certainly. 20 May 1885. 

24.283. (Mr. Lyulph Stanley.) They have votes 

for property as well as for occupation ? — If they have 
property they are able to bring up three; if they are 

rated in another way they might be able to bring from 
one to six, according to the rating. 

24.284. (Mr. Jesse Collings.) What I want to put 
before you is this : Supposing that there were a regular 
municipal corporation, where every householder had a 
vote, would it not be likely that such a body, a local 
authority, created by that vote, would be more likely 
to carry out a scheme for rehousing and reconstructing, 
or whatever may be necessary, provided they couid 
borrow money at a low rate of interest, and had com- 
pulsory powers to take land at a fair price ; under 
such an arrangement would it not be likely that such 
a scheme would be carried out ? — At present I must 
candidly say that the lower class in Galway will not 
use their own powers ; they have no ideas on the 
subject, and I am greatly afraid they would be led or 
misled by some one. 

24.285. They have never been called upon yet ? — 

No ; it is a very delicate question to say anything 
about. 

24.286. They have not the vote, therefore you can- 
not say how they would be likely to use it ? — I cannot 
say. I fear that if they can they will try to put in 
some of their own body, the nearest to their own body 
that they can. 

24.287. You said also that there would be the danger 
cf the Corporation not being able to collect the rents ; 
you have no experience on that subject ? — No. 

24.288. You are perhaps not aware, and if so will 
you take it from this Commission, that there are many 
places, some of them in Ireland, where the Corporation 
have found no difficulty in collecting rents when they 
put up decent places at fair rents ? — I know in some 
eases, in Belfast for instance, the Corporation have 
erected houses. 

24.289. Then what you state as to the Corporation 
having a difficulty in collecting the rent is merely a 
matter of your opinion, and not based on experience ? 

— Only when I have to attend at the petty sessions 
court I notice a great number of summonses to evict 
those tenants from rooms in tenement houses, and con- 
stantly it is for weeks of arrears of rent; it is purely 
my own opinion of course of this class of people. 

24.290. And I think we have heard from you that 
those rents are high and the accommodation is bad, or 
rather the price is very high for the accommodation 

24.291. The accommodation is extremely miserable ? 

— Allowing one room to each family. 

24.292. Seeing that the municipal corporation could 
give decent accommodation at the lowest possible price, 
or at such a price as would simply recoup the ratepayer, 
what grounds have you for supposing that there would 
not be a great demand for such cheap good dwellings 
rather than a desire not to pay rent for them ? — Really, 
on account of the want of work at present in Galway, 

T do not think the poorer classes would be able to pay 
anything at present. 

24.293. You gave such positive information about 
the difficulty that the Corporation would have to 
collect rents that, as that is a matter of principle, I 
want you to consider whether if the Corporation 
offered decent dwellings at the lowest possible price, the 
tenantry or the dwellers would not bemore likely to pay 
rent regularly for such accommodation than they would 
be to pay a high price for very poor accommodation ? 

— I believe they would, but 1 may perhaps tell you 
another little experience we have had in Corporation 
works. Acting on my advice, the Corporation got 
over a supply of sewerage pipes to be able to carry 
out the works for the benefit of the people, and we 
found the greatest difficulty in collecting the money 

L 3 
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expended, although we had it only at cost price, 
and at last we gave the matter up. 

24.294. You think that if you had the power of 
taking land compulsorily at a fair price you would 
get over some of the difficulty ?— Certainly, and 
specially I would say, with regard to the present 
tenement house property that we have in our town, 
what is principally needed is to remedy in such a way 
as to make it suitable for human habitation. 

24.295. Have you no hope that any private owner 
will ever put that property right?— None whatever. 

24.296. And if lie did, I suppose he could never 
expect to get a return in the form of rent, to repay 
lii m ? — Not in the form he would expect ; he would 
charge the highest price he could, and do the least he 
could. 

24.297. What hope have you of putting this matter 
right, except through a local authority that is the 
community? — It must be either through the local 
authority, or through another body of paid officials, 
or by an elected body ; 1 mean directly under the Local 
Government Board. 

24.298. Would you not be in this difficulty, that the 
local authority wonld have to rate the people for the 
repayment of expenses incurred by an external 
authority ; do you think the people would stand that ? 
— I do not quite understand you. 

24.299. You want the Local Government Board, 
which is a national body, to settle how the re-housing 
of the people of Galway should be carried out, but the 
local authority would have to raise the rates in order to 
pay for what the Local Government Board did ?• — 
They would have to borrow money in the first in- 
stance ; they would have to guarantee that, of course, 
out of the rates, but I think that such caution should 
be used that no houses should be dealt with that 
could not well repay the outlay upon them. I would 
not begin in a general wholesale manner ; I would 
begin with one or two at a time. 

24.300. I wanted to get at what you meant by the 
principle of making it a national concern as against a 
local one ? — The idea of a national concern is entirely 
for this purpose, that no matter to what town in Ire- 
land a working man may go he will always be under 
one landlord, and by paying a fair rent he will trust 
to have the interest of it. 

24.301 . That is a large national scheme ; but setting 
that aside, have you any expectations, speaking from 
your knowledge of Galway, or hope that those bad 
dwellings can be put right or that suitable houses can 
be rebuilt except through the action of the local 
authority ? — No. 

24.302. If the local authority could borrow money 
at a low price (I am supposing a proper local authority 
elected on a wide household suffrage), and if it could 
buy land compulsorily where it was wanted, at a fair 
price, without any extra compensation for compulsory 
powers, and also if it could put up buildings or alter 
buildings, as the case may be, do you think that that 
would meet the difficulty? — It would meet the 
difficulty as far as Galway is concerned. 

24.303. {Mr. Samuel Morley.) You have spoken 
of the depressed condition of the people of Galway ; is 
it at all increased, in your opinion, by drink ? — I do 
not think there is much drunkenness, taking the 
police return. 

24.304. The people arc pretty sober, are they ? — 
There are a great number of public houses, far more 
than, there ought to be. 

24.305. Would you like to lessen the number of 
public houses ? — I would like to shut them all up. 

24.306. You consider them an evil and not a good ? 
— They are not doing any good there. 

24.307. Do the people with limited incomes waste 
their money in the public house ? — They do, some of 
them. 

24.308. ( The Bishop of Bedford.) You have spoken 
of the overcrowding in Galway ; are there many houses 
there unlet and empty at the present time ? — There 
are rooms unlet ; I have taken a note of some of 
those. 



24.309. That must be so with a diminishing popu- 
lation, of course ? — Yes. 

24.310. Then the overcrowding is voluntary. I 
mean that there is room for those who now overcrowd 
certain tenements to disperse themselves more widely 
and take a house if they had the means ? — Yes, I can 
give you an instance. In one house on the same 
landing there were three rooms unoccupied and only 
one room occupied, and there were seven inhabitants 
in that one room. 

24.311. Then that is a case of poverty, I suppose? 
— That is a case of poverty, because an additional 
shilling is charged for each room. 

24.312. I think one point has been raised, that you 
would not know where to turn them into if you turn 
them out in order to rebuild under Sir llicliard Cross’s 
Act or under Torrens’s Act? — Under the present 
system that is so. 

24.313. But there would be room found in such a 
case probably ? — Probably. 

( Dr. Rice.) I think we did not make that suggestion. 

( Mr. Somerville.) What we said was that in those 
very houses themselves, in one house there would be 
ample accommodation for six families. 

24.314. I was mistaken then? — At present there 
are only three families in this house, although there 
are 22 rooms in the house, and there is a lot of the 
rooms unoccupied because they have not other families 
to take possession of it, and they will not give two 
rooms or three rooms to any one family without that 
same family pays the extra shilling a week for each 
room. 

24.315. And I suppose the depression of trade in 
the place is one great cause of the poverty of the 
people ? — Yes. 

24.316. Is there any hope of a reviving trade in 
Galway ? — That is a very large question. Our milling 
industry is nearly stopped. 

24.317. {Sir Richard Cross.) What is the tenure of 
land in Galway ; is it leasehold or freehold ? — There 
is a good deal of leasehold, but at the same time agreat 
deal of it is freehold. 

24.318. And are the leases long? — They arc very 
long in most cases. 

24.319. 999 years?— Yes. 

24.320. Do you think there is sufficient leasehold 
•property in Galway, or that the fact of there being 
leasehold property in Galway tends to make the build- 
ing of workmen’s houses difficult ? — I do not know ; I 
have not gone into that question. 

24.321. {Mr. Gray.) The franchise in Galway 
seems to be of a very exceptional character ? — Yes. 

24.322. ( Chairman .) It is limited, in the first place, 
to persons on the register of Parliamentary voters for 
the borough ? — Yes. 

24.323. And who, being on the register of Parlia- 
mentary voters for the borough, are rated for the relief 
of the poor in the annual sum of 87 ? — I thought it 
was 61. 

24.324. Or they must be possessed of a second qua- 
lification in respect of property, which is required of 
the Commissioners themselves ; that is to say, the 
qualifications are : being resident within the limits of 
the Act, rated for the relief of the poor upon a rate- 
able value of 207 and upwards, and having paid all 
rates or being in the possession of rents or profits from 
lands to the value of 207 or upwards within those 
limits. It is an extremely artificial franchise? — 
Yes. 

24.325. {Mr. Gray.) Are you at all confident that 
the number of electors is anything near the number 
which you say, 700 ? — I was speaking from memory ; 
the same names may occur for the different wards ; 
but I can send you up the accurate number. 

24.326. {Chairman.) And even within those limits 
they have only one vote up to a 507 rating ; but if 
they are rated between 507 and 1007 they have two ; 
if they are rated between 1007 and 1507 they have 
three ; if they are rated between 1507 and 2007 they 
have four ; if they are rated between 2007 and 250/. 
they have five ; and if they are rated at over 2507 
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they have six votes ; is not that so ? — Yes ; six votes 
is the highest. It is the same also for the voting of 
the Harbour Board. 

24.327. (Mr. Gray.) The local Parliamentary voters 
are only 1,124 in number? — Yes; perhaps I am a 
little high in saying 700, but I only just spoke from 
memory. 

24.328. When you say that there are a very large 
number of very poor in Galway, have they not come 
in or been driven in from the rural districts surround- 
ing it ; have the poor congregated into the town of 
Galway ? — I think some of them must have. 

24.329. Have many of them been originally con- 
nected with the land outside? — No, I think not ; most 
of them are very poor men. During the docks works 
we had 300 or 400, who are now out of employment. 

24.330. In 1841 the number of persons living in 
Galway and not born within the town did not amount 
to 1 per cent. ; it now amounts to considerably over 
6 per cent., so that there has been a very large change 
in that direction of people coming in from some other 
parts into the town ? — That would appear to show 
that ; I cannot say positively how that is. 

24.331. Have you any borough fund, any corporate 
fund ? — No, only what we levy on the rates. 

24.332. You have no property ? — One little bit, that 
brings in a sum of 187. per year, and the tolls and 
customs. 

24.333. (To Dr. Rice.) When you recommended 
this Drogheda clause, as you call it, were you aware 
of the powers that exist under what is known as 
Torrens’s Act, the Labourers’ Dwellings Act ? — I was 
not conversant with it; I was not aware that they 
could compulsorily take land. 

24.334. Your proposition is not to take land com- 
pulsorily, but it is, is it not, compulsorily to repair the 
houses already in existence ? — Or to build them and 
to receive rent. 

24.335. Were you not aware that under the Act of 
1866 you could build houses, and that under Torrens’s 
Act you could go in and repair houses where the 
owners failed to do so? — How are they to be re- 
couped ? 

24.336. The expenses are charged to the premises ? 
— Who is to collect the rents ? 



24.337. If the landlord does not pay the charge, j jr 

you can sell him up, I . suppose; but your attention p. M. Rice 
was not directed to those Acts ? — It was not. L.K.Q.C.P.I., 

24.338. (To Mr. Somerville.) Your attention was Mr. R. N. 

directed apparently to a series of Acts known as Somerville. 

Cross’s Acts ; the Artizans’ Dwellings Acts ? — Yes. ,7 7 

24.339. But you thought that your limited popula- “ 1 ' ^ J ' 
tion shut you out from applying them ? — Yes. 

24.340. Your attention was not directed to the 
other series of Acts known as Torrens’s Acts which 
would enable you to x - epair dwellings if you thought 
fit ?— No. 



24.341. You seem to have been convinced by your 
experience in Galway nothing was to be hoped at all 
from the people exerting themselves to set matters 
right ? — I fear not. 

24.342. But Galway has an absolutely exceptional 
franchise amongst Irish municipalities ? — Yes, I think 
it is exceptional. 

24.343. You say that there is a property vote ? — 
Yes. 

24.344. It has got a plural vote ? — Yes. 

24.345. And the result has been that in the present 
town council there are a number of men whom you 
have had yourself to proceed against for offences 
against the Act ? — Yes. 

24.346. Do not you think you might try the ex- 
perience of having a popular vote ? — I think so ; I 
would rather have a change. 

24.347. You do not think it could be worse? — I do 
not think it is possible. 

24.348. (Mr. Samuel Morley to Dr. Rice.) I have 
seen some reference to the extension of the manu- 
facture of paper ; have you any case of any factories 
being thought of or talked of in connection with 
the manufacture of paper? — We had a large paper 
manufactory. 

24.349. But it has ceased to work ? — Yes. 

24.350. Have you any idea of restoring it ? — There 
was a company about being formed to commence a 
flannel and wool factory, but that did not succeed. 

24.351. Is there plenty of water power ? — There is 
almost unlimited water power. 

24.352. That would be a good thing for you if you 
could get it ? — Yes. 



The witnesses withdrew. 



Mr. George Plunket O’Farrell, M.D., examined. 



24.353. You are, I believe, the Local Government 
Board inspector for the province of Munster ?— Yes. 

24.354. Therefore Cork, Waterford, and Limerick- 
are all in your district ? — Yes. 

24.355. Cork has not a high death rate, at least it 
has not had a high death rate lately, within the last 
few weeks or months ; but it has had a varying death 
rate, and in the year 1884 its death rate was high ; it 
was then the third highest death rate in Ireland ; it 
had a death rate of between 26 and 27 per 1,000, 
which is high ; and the evidence given here to-day 
with regal’d to the sanitary condition of Cork has been 
extremely bad. Then very grave evidence indeed has 
been given here to-day with regard to the sanitary 
condition also of Limerick and Waterford. The death 
rate of Limerick is about the same as that of Cork ; it 
has been much higher during the last three months, 
or it is reported so (there is some doubt sometimes 
with regard to those statistics) ; but in the year 1884 
it was about the same as that of Cork, and it has 
always a high death rate. Waterford has the highest 
death rate in Ireland, a death rate of nearly 30 per 
1,000 ; and the medical officer stated here this morn- 
ing that in the course of the present year, the first 
three months, the mortality in Waterford was over 42 
per 1,000 ; what have you to say with regard to that? 

.That special mortality is due entirely, I think, to 
an outbreak of very virulent measles, which ran up 



the mortality occurring from zymotic disease to 12 oi- 
ls per 1,000. 

24.356. Those death rates in Waterford, Limerick, 
and even in Cork, compare very unfavourably with 
those in other places in the United Kingdom. In the 
manufacturing towns in the north, for instance in 
Glasgow, which is a town of very bad sanitary con- 
dition, the mortality is lower than in any of the towns 
I have mentioned ; it is 24 per 1,000. In the manu- 
facturing towns of the north of Ireland (which of 
course have the high mortality incidental to manufac- 
turing towns), the mortality is, at Belfast, London- 
derry, and other towns, 23 per 1,000, and it decreases 
in other towns until at Sligo the mortality is only 13 
per 1,000 ; the average death rate of Ireland being 
17’6 in the 1,000. May I ask how far the attention 
of the Local Government Board, or of yourself, has 
been directed to the very high mortality in those towns 
of which I have spoken, and to the best means of 
remedying the same ? — I will begin by saying that I 
was only appointed Local Government Board inspector 
on the 1st of April, so that my tenure of office has 
been very short ; but the first duty I had was to pro- 
ceed to Limerick, and to report on the prevalence of 
fever there, and the general sanitary condition of 
Limerick. I may say that nothing could be worse 
than the conditiou of things I found in Limerick. 

24.357. I suppose that as soon as the evidence 
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P. taken from Waterford, Limerick, and Cork before this 
Commission to-day is published, the attention of the 
Local Government Board will be directed to the 
2 GMayi 885 . evidence that has been given here?— No doubt it 
* will. „ 

24,358. What were you doing before you were 
appointed to the Local Government Board ? — I had a 
large medical practice in the west of Ireland at Boyle 
in the county of Roscommon. As regards the case of 
Sligo I may mention that the town of Sligo includes a 
very large rural district. 

24 359. But its mortality is lower than that ot 
the average in Ireland ? — That, I think, is the explana- 
tion, that it includes not only the town of Sligo but a 
large rural district as well. 

24360. But there is something to the credit ot 
Sligo in any way, even supposing that there is a large 
rural district it is considerably below the average 
mortality in Ireland ? — Yes. 

24.361. It has been given here in evidence to-day 
that in Waterford there is no rate at all ; Waterford 
lives entirely in its corporate life upon its property ? 
— I understand so. 

24.362. In spite of the fact of having no rate they 
do not take (at least with one exception) any. of the 
special steps which they might take to deal with this 
liio-li mortality. The one exception I allude to is that 
they are one of the few towns that have themselves 
built artizans’ dwellings on a very large scale ? — Yes, 
and I have inspected those dwellings very recently, 
and found them extremely nice in every way. The 
only objection I could find was that the rent was a 
little high for the class of people that mostly want 
artizans’ dwellings. 

24.363. They have told us here to-day that they 
have ceased the experiment because they found they 
were not housing the poor labouring class, but a better 
class of artizans whom they considered they need not 
trouble themselves about ; and that unless they were 
to lose money over the transaction they could not 
afford to house the poor labouring class, and that they 
are unwilling to incur any rate at all, preferring 
naturally to live upon their property ?— You never can 
make it a commercial speculation, it will not succeed. 

24.364. Was the rent in Waterford of the artizans, 
dwellings high for the accommodation given, without 
reference to the class accommodated ? — No, I think 
not. There is one point which I may mention perhaps 
before passing from that, I inspected not only those 
houses belonging to the Corporation but some houses 
built by Mr. Christie of Bond Street, and also some 
erected by a private company there, and I was glad 
to find that those houses were extremely well kept. 
I have been a good deal in England, and the houses 
there are quite as neat as similar houses would be 
kept in England in any town that I know. 

24.365. Still even without an epidemic the 
mortality would be 30 per 1,000 in Waterford, which 
of course for a town of its size is extremely high ?— 
That depends no doubt upon the frightful condition 
of the tenement houses from one cause and another, 
and the general unsanitary condition in which the 
people live ; a great many of them are on the verge 
of pauperism and suffer from chronic starvation ; they 
do not feel the pangs of hunger, but their bodies are 
insufficiently nourished, and I believe they suffer from 
what I speak of as chronic starvation. 

24,365a. (Mr. Samuel Morley.) Do they drink ? — 
Yes, they drink undoubtedly ; that should be considered, 
and the drink acts the more injuriously upon them as 
they have not a sufficient quantity of proper food. 

24.366. (Chairman.) With regard to the con- 
dition of the tenement houses which no doubt is 
deplorable in many of those towns, of course you are 
acquainted with the 100th section of the Public 
Health Act, under which byelaws can be made with 
regard to tenement houses, for the separation of. the 
sexes and also for preventing overcrowding and so 
forth ? — Yes. 

24.367. We find that only three towns in Ireland 



have adopted byelaws under that section. One is 
Belfast, where virtually speaking there are no tenement 
houses, or very few indeed, so that Dublin and 
Limerick are the only towns where those evils prevail 
in which byelaws have been adopted ? — As regards 
Limerick I consider the byelaws simply a farce ; they 
have done absolutely nothing. 

24.368. So I gathered from the evidence to day. 
Therefore we come to Dublin as the only town where 
any real attempt has been made to put them in force ? 
— As regards some of the tenement houses in Water- 
ford I got some of the rooms measured ; if you care 
to have it I can give you the measurements of seven 
tenement rooms in Waterford. 

24.369. Will you do so, if you please ? — ' The first 
room was 7£ feet in height, 8 feet wide, and 7^ feet 
long ; the second was 6£ feet high, 7 feet wide, and 
11 feet long; the third was 7 feet high, 10 feet wide, 
and 7 feet long; the fourth was 8 feet high, 11 feet 
wide, and 11 feet long; the fifth was 9 feet high,- 
7 feet wide, and 9 feet long; the sixth was 7^ feet 
high, 8 feet wide, and 7 feet long ; the seventh was 
7 feet high, 6 feet wide, and 10 feet long. Those 
were occupied, and on the average the number of 
people was six. 

24.370. Was there a family in each room?— Us, 
that would give considerably less than 100 cubic 
feet of air space for each person. 

24.371. That is worse than anything that exists in 
any part of London ? — Yes, I am quite sure it is. 

24.372. Under those circumstances has the Local 
Government Board of Ireland ever thought of sending 
round circulars to the various towns, and suggesting 
to them that they might put certain laws and provisions 
in force ? — I can only speak about Limerick, of which 
I made a special report. The Local Government 
Board sent my report to the sanitary authority in 
Limerick, and suggested that should be done, that the 
byelaws should be acted on; but so far as I know, 
nothing has been done up to the present time. In 
Limerick the tenement houses arc just in the same 
condition as they are in Waterford; perhaps more 
tumble down. There are a number of cellar dwellings 
without light. 

24.373. No doubt those towns would be very likely 
to do nothing, even if they did know what they could 
do ; but we have been struck to-day by the fact that 
their witnesses who have appeared before us, and who 
were town clerks and medical officers, were totally 
unaware of the legal powers they possessed ? — I can 
only say their attention as regards Limerick was called 
to it. 

24.374. (Mr. Jesse Coliings.) By circular, do you 
mean ? — They were sent a copy of my report. 

24.375. (Chairman.) We have just had before us 
the representatives of Galway, who have told us that 
they never heard of Torrens’ Acts, and that they 
thought Cross’s Acts inapplicable to them, because 
they had not 25,000 population, although that in- 
applicability has long since been removed ; and I do 
not think they had ever heard of the Act of 1866, 
under which the Corporation of Waterford proceeded; 
and generally speaking, they were quite ignorant of 
the provisions of the large number of laws which they 
are supposed to enforce ? — Two cases have come before 
me lately. One was Cashel, in which the local autho- 
rities sought power under the clause in the Labourers’ 
Dwellings Act that enables them to deal with a lesser 
population than 12,000 under special circumstances. 
Another case was that of a small town in the south 
of Ireland. Those two cases came before me, and passed 
through my hands lately; and in both I recommended 
that the powers should be extended to those towns. 

24.376. The Local Government Board in England 
issued a year and a half ago, or nearly two years ago, 
digests of the sanitary laws, digests of Cross’s and 
Torren’s Acts and of Lord Shaftesbury’s Act that had 
been entirely forgotten, and of the Public Health Act 
and so forth, and sent them round ; and it is supposed 
that some good has followed upon that action. Do 
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you think it desirable that the Local Government 
Board in Ireland should take similar steps ? — A most 
excellent digest of the Public Health Act was pre- 
paid by the Local Government Board and circulated 
very largely through Ireland ; it was prepared by Mr. 
Wodsworth the secretary. 



Ye?’ 377 ' That WaS S ° IUe yem ' S ag0 ’ Was ifc not? — Mr. G.F. 

24,378. With regard to Cross’s and Torren’s Acts Mix’’ 

and so forth, do you think that some such digest 

would be useful ? — I am quite sure it would be very 26 May 188 "= 
useful. J 



The witness withdrew. 



Mr. Nicholas J. Meeiian, M.D., examined. 



24.379. (Chairman.) You are the medical officer 
of the New Ross dispensary district and workhouse, I 
believe ? — Yes. 

24.380. And you have been in practice iu New 
Ross for nine years ? — I have. 

24.381. The condition ot the poor and working 
classes in New Ross is unsatisfactory, is it not ? — 

24.382. The sanitary arrangements in the houses 
are very defective ? — They are very defective. 

24.383. The arrangements for the water supply 
and the sewerage are not very good, are they ? — No ; 
in fact the water supply has not been at all what it 
should be ; the sewage matter it was thought was 
going into the water, into the tanks, and latterly that 
has been rather remedied by ear i hen ware pipes. 

24.384. At what date was that remedied ? — Duriu" 
the winter. 

24.385. Quite lately ? — Yes, quite iately. 

24.386. So that would not yet show upon the death- 
rate if there were an improvement? — No, it would 
not ; the death-rate has not been so much during the 
last quarter ending March. 

24.387. It has been better during the last quarter, 
has it ? — Yes. 

24.388. You have a very high death-rate in New 
Ross at all times ? — Yes. 

24.389. Has the average death-rate in the last 
10 years been 31 in a 1,000 ?— About that. 

24.390. That I fancy is a higher death-rate than 
anywhere else in the United Kingdom?— I do not 
think it has been so high as that. 

24.391. In 1875 there were 208 deaths; in 1876, 
215 deaths; in 1877, 234 deaths; in 1878, 289 
deaths; in 1879, 241 deaths ; in 1880, 201 deaths ; in 
1881, 202 deaths ; in 1882, 206 deaths; in 1883, 217 
deaths; and in 1884,234 deaths. Can you account 
for those figures in any way ? — How I account for 
that is that the inhabitants from the country districts 
come into the union workhouse and die there ; then 
of course they are registered in the New Ross district, 
and that makes the mortality appear so alarming in 
the New Ross district. 

24.392. Of course this return ought to be a corrected 
mortality, and professes to be so ; but sometimes 
there are mistakes made even by a skilled authority 
with regard lo the correction of the mortality. Stiil 
I suppose you yourself would not deny that the 
mortality of New Rossis extremely high ? — I would 
not. I think our sewerage is very, bad, and completely 
defective. I know that several houses there, in fact 
three-fourths of the houses of the labourers have no 
sanitary arrangements whatever, and some respectable 
houses also have no sanitary arrangements. 

24.393. Who are you governed by ? — By the town 
commissioners. 

24.394. Have they turned their attention to this 
subject? — They have partially. 

24.395. Have they taken any steps, besides what 
you mentioned just now as to earthenware pipes, to 
remedy this state of things ? — They have taken no 
steps to remedy the water supply as yet. 

24.396. You think that is the real secret of the very 
high mortality ? — I would not altogether attribute it 
to that, but I would attribute it to overcrowding 

o 18894. 



combined with defective water supply and defective 
sewerage. 

24,397. Is the overcrowding in cabins or tenement 
houses ? — In both. 

■ t.t ,39 7; Wh ' 3h do the poorest people mostly live in, 
in New Ross ? — In tenement houses. 

24.399. You have not got byelaws under section 100 
of the Public Health Act, which enables you to make 
byelaws for the regulation of tenement houses to pre- 
vent overcrowding ; you have never made any ?— Wo 
have them, but they are insufficiently carried out. 

24.400. I do not think you have got them, I do not 
think you have ever made them. Your town is not in 
the list of the three who have got them? — You are 
quite right, we have not got them. 

24.401. You did do one thing in New Ross which 
most towns^ have not done, you built a few houses 
yourselves ?— We did by the town commissioners; 
they have built 26. 

24.402. Have those answered ? — They have 
succeeded. 

24.403. Do they accommodate the poorest class or 
the better class of artizans ?— The better class uf 
nrtizans generally. Policemen occupy a great number 
of them. 

24.404. You have no difficulty in housing that 
class; the difficulty begins, does it not, with the poorest 
class?— I may remark that the landlord allows the 
houses to fall ; as a rule they do not build houses ; 
there is not sufficient house accommodation at all. 1 
know of my own recollection several cases of families 
of eight persons occupying one room, and that might, 
be probably just an ordinary sized room. 

24.405. (Mr . Jesse Collings.) What is the rent of 
those 26 houses which the town commissioners have 
built ? — The rent they pay for them is 3s. 3d. a 
week. 

24.406. And what accommodation do they give ? 

The accommodation they give is this, they have two 
rooms upstairs and a kitchen and parlour. 

24.407. Two bedrooms upstairs and a kitchen and 
parlour downstairs ? — Yes. 

24.408. For 3s. 3d. a week? — Yes. 

24.409. Do the commissioners lose anything by that, 
or does it recoup the expense ; does it pay any 
interest on the outlay ?— I think it does; there is a 
good speculation, I think, in building houses in the 
town, one man has built seven houses lately, and I am 
sure, he told me himself, that they cost him about 
on an average 60/. 

24.410. I am speaking of the Commissioners. 
Have they any difficulty in collecting rents ?— None 
whatever. 

24.411. As to the houses they built do the people 
like to get into them ? — Yes they are very suitable 

24.412. And are they cheap or rather a fair price? 
—They consider the price rather high ; it is the better 
classes that, occupy them, it is not the really poor. 

24.413. It is not high considering the accommoda- 
tion they get? — No ; they have some not so liio-ls ; 
they have some at 2s. 6d. 

24.414. What is the tenure of land under which 
houses are built in New Ross ; is it leasehold or do 

M 
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, . . , T . lpasphold bv Mr. 24,418. Is there any difficulty in getting land ?— 

they levy the fee simple R ’ / No, it is easily got ; there is great accommodation. 

• Tottenham, the principal landlord ot Nov 24 419 you say there is a deficiency of house 

24.415. He lets it on lea».—X«j. accommodation ?— Yes. 

24.416. At how many yeais tenuie. i 24 420. Do you think that it the town commis- 

answer that question. rommons ’ sioners were to continue to build they could successfully 

24.417. Ts he a member of the House of Commons . smim ^ dasses ? _j think they could. 

He was some years ago. 

The witness withdrew. 

Mr. Thomas Hamiltoh Bran, M.D., F.K.C.S.I, examined. 

24 421 (Chairman.) I believe you are Inspector of 

the local Government Board P-Medteal Inspector of 
the Local Government Board for Ireland. 

24,422. How long have yon held that position ? 

I shall have been over 14 years an Inspector of the 
Local Government Board ; but under a leeent change 
made by the Board, the Medical Inspector pei forms 
the duties solely connected with that office j we a\ 

“t,S«trpro,i„c. of Leinster ?- Yes, 

311 24*424 T, n.is Commission have been into the cases 
„( a -ood many Irish towns, and they Sod, as was 
stated to-day by an independent witness, a medical 
gentleman living^ in Kingstown, ^ "otconneeted wi h 
any corporation in Ireland, that Dublin the only 
town in Ireland which is really working the Public 
Health Act. I ventured to put in a word for Belfast, 
because there there do not appear to exist those evds 
that appear to exist in other towns ; but certainly I 
think the feeling of the Commission would be °ne o 
„ ene ral agreement with his view as regards the great 
majority of towns from which we have taken evidence : 
that Hie powers of the law are not being weB worfad 
would that be your general view also ?-I Ural . that 
the Public Health Act lias not been at all efficiently 
carried out by the sanitary authorities generally. 

24 425. We have just had before us a witness from 
one small town In your district, New Boss. Protebly 
your attention has been called to the very high deatl 
rale in New Boss ? — Yes. . 

24,426. The death-rate in New Boss appears during 
the last ten years to have been an average of very 
nt'nrlv 31 in a 1,000 ?— Yes. I have examined the 
register of deaths myself, and I believe that they coin- 
cide fairly with the Registrar-General s Returns. 

24 427. The medical officer who has just been ex- 
amined attributed that very high mortahty to the 
bad water supply?— I believe lie is correct tn that. I 
visited and personally inspected a numbei of homes 
inhabited there, particularly by boatmen, bargemen ^ 
and the lower class of tradesmen in the town, and I found 
that they were peculiarly situated on the side of a hill. 

I found the people there living in a very overcrowded 
condition, in houses badly ventilated, without any 
back yards, some of them, whatever. The upper part 
of the town is laid out in a kind of terraces with 

wretched lanes, and in consequence of their throwm 

out all the offal and water, it percolates 1 believe 
through the rocky strata upon which those terraces 
are built, and into the different wells in the town lower 
down. The water supply of the town at P^sent con- 
sists principally of superficial wells situated on the 
surface, and the contents of those wells are accumu- 
lated by means of pipes and run into cisterns in the 



upper part of the town with an overflow cistern lower 
down, from which a pipe communicates to the fountains 
of the town, and this pipe is sometimes stopped by 
means of a stop-cock at night so that the inhabitants 
cannot waste the water. I think that they have not 
a sufficient supply, particularly in the summer season, 
when it runs almost dry, as I am informed it did last 
summer. I must tell you that this was my first official 
visit to New Boss, it having been intimated to me by 
the Local Government Board that I should be re- 
quired to give some evidence before this Commission. 

I have taken pains to see the condition of the people 
there. I find that the water is very deficient m supply, 
and of a very inferior quality ; that the houses are 
generally overcrowded, badly ventilated, and with no 
drains in front of them ; and that the people throw 
every kind of filth and offal out opposite their doors. 

24 428. The medical officer besides ascribing the 
high ’death-rate to the water supply as his chief reason, 
also ascribed it, in part, to the deplorable condition of 
the tenement houses. They have not m New Ross, 
nor have they in the great majority of towns in Ireland 
put in force the provisions of section 100 ot the 1 ubhe 
Health Act (Ireland), with regard to tenement houses 
Do you know whether the attention of the Local 
Government Board has over been turned to that mat- 
ter p — Not that I am aware of. 

24 429. In England the Local Government Board 
have ’taken steps to call the attention of the sanitary 
authorities to the existence of section 90 of the 1 ubhc 
Health Act, which answers to section 100 ot the Irish 
Public Health Act, and with good results iu many 
cases. Do you not think that it might be desirable 
for the Local Government Board in Ireland to con- 
sider that?— In some cases they have drawn the 
attention of the sanitary authorities to those defects. 

24.430. To the defects of the tenement house system 
you mean ? — Yes. 

24.431. But not to the powers of the law i — JNot to 

the powers of the law. . . 

24.432. There are only three towns m Ireland 
which have made byelaws under section 100 of the 
Public Health Act, and one of those three is the town 
of Belfast, where there are hardly any tenement 
houses in proportion to the total number of houses; 
so that there are two towns left, and of those two one 
is Limerick. With regard to the town of Limerick, 
we have it in evidence from your colleague, in whose 
district Limerick stands, that the byelaws in Limerick 
are not acted upon ; and we had already formed that 
opinion for ourselves from the evidence ot the Limerick 
witnesses. We find, therefore, that really Dublin is 
the only place in which much is being done in that 
respect?— -That is so; those powers are not acted 
upon generally. 



The witness withdrew. 

Adjourned to to-morrow at half-past 2 o’clock. 
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Council Chamber, Dublin. 
Wednesday, 27th May 1885. 

FORTY-SIXTH DAY. 



PRESENT : 



The Rt. Hon. the Earl Brown low. 

The Rt. I-Ion. Sir Richard Assiieton Crqss, 
Bart., M.P. 

The Rt. I-Ion. Sir Charles Wentworth Dilke, 
Bart., M.P. 



The Right Reverend the Bishop Suffragan of 
Bedford. 

Mr. Edmund Dwyer Gray, M.P. 

Mr. Jesse Collings, M.P. 

Mr. John Edward Courtenay Bodley. 

Secretary. 



The Rt. IIon. Sir CHARLES WENTWORTH DILKE, Bart., M.P., in the Chair. 



Mr. Rop.ert M” 

24.433. ( The Chairman.) You are the Mayor of 
Londonderry, are you not ? — Yes. 

24.434. The death-rate in Londonderry, which has 
a population of between 29,000 and 30,000 people, 
was in the year 1881 nearly 26 per 1,000; in 1882 
it was exactly 26; in 1883 it was 24 - 2; and in 
1884 it was 23. The average death-rate, therefore, 
is a little under 25 per 1,000 ? — That is correct. 

24.435. There are at present, I believe, between 
4,000 and 5,000 inhabited houses in the ci.'y of 
Londonderry, and the average population to a house 
is 6, is it not ? — Yes, 6 • 1. 

24.436. The number of persons to a house, there- 
fore, is a little higher in Londonderry than it is in 
Belfast; but it is low. I presume from these figures 
that the practice of dwelling in large tenement houses 
does not much prevail in Londonderry? — It has 
almost ceased ; it did at one time prevail to a very 
great extent. 

24.437. It has ceased, has it not, through the 
preference of the population for single houses ? — Tt 
lias ceased in consequence of a great number of new 
houses being built. These old houses tumbled down 
as the leases fell out. and (he society got possession 
of the property. 

24.438. And the new houses that have been built 
are single houses ? — They are. 

24.439. The people prefer them, I believe? — 
They do. 

24.440. Out of the 4,750 houses in the city, 1,426 
houses are said, I believe, to be inhabited by the 
artisan and working classes ? — That is correct. 

24.441. That is the number of houses under 4/. 
valuation ? — Yes. 

24.442. There are a good many very cheap 
dwellings in Londonderry, namely, 430 which are 
valued at under 21. a year ? — Yes. They are let by 
the week, although the rents are given by the year. 
The landlord pays the taxes in these cases. 

24.443. There has been a vast improvement in the 
dwellings of the poor in Londonderry during the last 
10 years, has there not ? — A very great improvement. 

24.444. And the diminished death-rate which was 
shown by the figure which I read just now, is, I 
suppose, in your opinion, partly a consequence of the 
improvement? — Partly from that, and partly from 
the strict sanitary arrangements that we have. 

24.445. Is there any unhealthy trade carried on in 
Londonderry ?— No ; there is only a shirt-making 
trade which is not an unhealthy trade. The people 
work in large factories which are well-ventilated, and 
under the supervision, of course, of the Government 
inspectors. 

24.446. You do not consider that there is any 
unhealthy trade in Londonderry? — There is none 
that I know of at all. 



Dicker examined. 

24.447. The mortality in Londonderry, although 
it is not so high as it is in Dublin, or Cork, or 
Waterford, or Limerick, and exactly the same as it 
is in Belfast, is nevertheless a high rate of mortality ? 
— Yes, we always consider that it is high. 

24.448. It is considerably above the average of the 
towns in the United Kingdom ? — Is it much above 
the average ? 

24.449. Yes, it is very much above the average if 
you take out the towns of specially high mortality 
where there is an unhealthy trade. That was why I 
asked you whether there was an unhealthy trade in 
Londonderry? — No, there is none. But you are 
aware that we have a very wet climate with a great 
deal of rain, and the weather is very changeable.' 

24.450. Previously to the time that you mentioned! 
when the improvement began, were there a great 
many of old dilapidated houses ? — A great number. 

24.451. And houses with bad sanitary arrano-e- 
ments ? — Very bad. 

24.452. There was a great deal of overcrowding 
also, was there not ? — There was a great deal of 
overcrowding. I see that one particular case is 
quoted which ceased to exist long ago. 

24.453. Since' the 1st of January 1 875 there have 
been 1,137 new houses built, have there not ? — Yes. 

24.454. And all those new houses have been 
properly supplied with sanitary requirements, and 
with a direct supply of water ? — Compulsory so by 
the sanitary board, of which I am chairman. 

24.455. There are still some streets in the town, 
are there not, which cannot be said to be in a satis- 
factory state ? — There are one or two. 

24.456. Especially as regards watercloset accommo- 
dation ? — Yes. 

24.457. The water supply is also defective, is it 
not ? — In some of the old houses, they have to go to 
a fountain at a short distance from them, a few yards. 
There is no difficulty in getting the water ; it is just 
the trouble of carrying it. 

24.458. You have put the Public Health Act in 
force as regards the compulsory supply of water- 
closets, have you not ? — We have. They must have 
either waterclosets or privies at a certain distance 
from the house, and ashpits with a proper floor to 
them. 

24.459. Do you clear the privies yourselves ? — We 
compel them to be cleared, and if they do not clear 
them, then we clear them ourselves at their expense. 

24.460. The arlizans in Londonderry are becoming 
desirous of owning their own houses, are they not ? — 
They are, and they do own them to a very great 
exteut. 

24.461. They invest their savings largely in 
building property, do they not ? — Yes, they have an 
easy way of doing it, through building societies. 

M 2 
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24.462. There are several mutual building societies 
in the city, are there uot ? — There are two that I 
know of. There is one terminable, and two not 
terminable. I am one of the presidents of one of 
them. 

24.463. The Irish Society have pulled down their 
old houses, and built better houses in their places, 
have they not? — They have pulled down the old 
houses which fall out of lease, and let the ground for 
the purpose of building new houses ; and that has all 
been taken and new houses have been built. 

24.464. They let their ground in perpetuity, do 
they not ? — They let their ground in perpetuity now. 
In fact, you would not know some parts of the town, 
and you would not believe it was the same place 
since they have been rebuilt. 

• 24,465. Is there anything further that you wish to 
state V — I think that a great deal is to be said as to 
the necessity of an abundant supply of water ; that 
we have, and we are, increasing the supply. I may 
tell you that yesterday I cut the first sod for a new 
basin. 



24.466. (Mr. Jesse Collings.) That belongs to the 
Corporation, I suppose ? — Yes, all the waterworks do. 

24.467. And you compel all the property owners to 
have a good and continual supply of water ? — Yes, 
they have nothing to lose by it, because it is all in- 
cluded in the one rate of 4s. in the £, which, by 
Act of Parliament, we cannot exceed. 1 will tell you 
how we have increased the water supply for a certain 
number of years back. The first water supply for 
Derry was from Coroddy Basin at the waterside ; this 
basin has a storage capacity of 3,000,000 gallons, to 
this was added Tamneymore Reservoir, by which the 
waterside capacity was increased to 20,000,000 gallons. 
In 1848 the separate city supply was projected, when 
Mr. Hassard constructed the Upper New Reservoir, 
capable of holding 10,000,000 gallons ; this being 
found insufficient, the lower reservoir was constructed, 
capable of holding 75,000,000 gallons. In 1876 the 
banks of the reservoir were raised, and impounding 
capacity increased to 82,000,000 gallons. The pro- 
posed new reservoir will have an impounding capacity 
of 65,000,000 gallons. Total capacity in city, 
177,000,000 gallons. 



The witness withdrew. 



Mr. Robert Henry 



24.468. ( The Chairman .) You are well acquainted 
with the town of Navan, in the county of Meath ? — 
Yes. 

24.469. You are also, to some extent, acquainted 
with the towns of Trim, Kells, and Drogheda, are 
you not ? — Yes. 

24.470. The town of Navan is a town of 4,000 
people, is it not ? — About 4,000. 

24.471. And in the town of Navan there are four 
or five localities where the overcrowding is excessive, 
in your opinion ? — Yes, very much so. 

24.472. The houses are very closely packed together, 
are they not ? — Very much so. 

24.473. And they are, in your opinion, unfit for 
human habitation ? — Yes, there is one locality par- 
ticularly, which has about 200 feet length of frontage, 
and there are 17 houses. It is in a narrow lane, not 
more than about six or seven feet wide, and there is 
an open sewer down the centre. The houses are 
roofless, and there are no floors, no ceilings, and mud 
walls, and the sewage comes up through the floor. 
There are no windows, and the doors are 18 inches 
wide in some places. 

24.474. You are of opinion, I believe, that Navan 
is as bad as any town in Ireland. Do you know 
Limerick, and Cork, and Waterford? — I have been 
through those towns, but I have never seen houses 
there anything to equal those in Navan, as far as 
regards their miserable state. 

24.475. The highest death-rate in Ireland, so far as 
we can discover, is in New Ross, and amongst the 
larger towns ; in those three that I have just men- 
tioned, judging by the death-rate, are worse than any 
other towns ? — The death-rate in Navan has not been 
high. That is, I think, partly due to its good 
situation. It is situated on a high bank over the 
Boyne, and there is a natural fall for the sewage. But 
the want of ventilation, light, and air is excessive in 
Navan. The difficulty that I wish to call your atten- 
tion to is this : Navan is the Urban Sanitary Authority 
under a Provisional Order from the Local Govern- 
ment Board; but it is one of those towns that is 
excluded from nearly all the Acts for sanitary pur- 
poses. Under the Labourers Cottages (Ireland) Act, 
they can claim powers under the Act of 1875, and 
also under the Act of 1868, but they have not put 
those powers in force. Under the Act of 1868, they 
can give notice to landowners to demolish houses or 
to rebuild them. 

24.476. Is that the Irish Act of 1868 ? — The Irish 
Act of 1868. If the landlord does improve his houses, 
he is first of all compelled to evict all these people. 
They have no possible means of living, if they are 



Metge examined. 

turned out of these houses, and, therefore, the land- 
lords do not like to take upon themselves the onus of 
evicting them. But, even supposing that the powers 
are enforced, the landowner can claim from the Town 
Commissioners the right of charging the property 
with an annuity for 30 years at 6 per cent., which the 
Town Commissioners object to. 

24,477. It is the Irish form of Mr. Torrens’ Act, 

I think, that you arc alluding to ? — It is. Then, 
under the Act of 1875, the Town Commissioners can 
only demolish houses ; they cannot rebuilt unless they 
have a special confirming authority from the Local 
Government Board. I, myself, have endeavoured to 
get the Town Commissioners to put both these Acts 
in force, but I have failed altogether. What I. would 
particularly suggest is this : that the landowners 
should have power given to them, where they are 
willing to do so, to borrow money, as they are already 
able to do in the case of the Land Improvement Acts, 
directly from the Local Government Board, for the 
purpose of building artizans houses, subject to limi- 
tations as to over-crowding, and other things. There 
are a number of landowners who would do that ; I, 
myself, would do it. You see, in Ireland, we are in a 
difficult position ; a great many of the landowners 
cannot afford to do it themselves. There are others 
who, like myself, are limited owners, and, of course, 
they have to be chary about outlay on their property. 
If they had power given to them under the Lands 
Improvement Act, or under some similar Act, to 
borrow money for these purposes, they would do it. 

24.478. This Commission has made a recommenda- 
tion, as regard England, as to the powers of limited 
owners, which goes somewhat in the direction 
which you would suggest? — Then also under the 
Acts that I have named, the Town Commissioners 
have only power to act in the case of houses that 
already exist. For instance, in a place called Raffaly’s 
Lane, and other places, even if the houses were 
demolished to-morrow the sites would not be suitable. 
I cannot conceive how good houses could be built 
there. In such cases, I very strongly urge that power 
should be given to the Town Commissioners of select- 
ing sites, as they do under the Labourers Act, and of 
building on those sites. 

24.479. They have powers of building, which have 
been used to a small extent in Waterford, and other 
places, under the Irish Act of 1866 ? — On neighbour- 
ing lands, I think. 

24.480. They can build anywhere ? — Can they 
purchase land ? 

24.481. Yes, but not compulsorily ? — That is the 
difficulty. It is impossible to get land. The land is 
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very valuable about Navan; it fetches as much as 
5 t. or 61. per acre, and they cannot buy it at a fair 
rate. 

24.482. I believe you wish to suggest that there 
should be an extension of the powers of the Labourers 
(Ireland) Act to urban districts? — Yes, simply because 
they are more simple in their operations than the pro- 
visions contained in the Acts which at present exist, 
and because they would also give, in a simple form, 
powers for the selection of sites, and for the erection 
of houses where houses do not at present exist. You 
say that the Act does apply to Ireland ? 

24.483. I was referring to the Act of 1866, but I 
do not wish to be understood as conveying that the 
Act of 1866 gives such large powers as the Labourers 
(Ireland) Act, for I do not think it does? — And 
possibly it does not extend to urban sanitary districts. 

24.484. The Act of 1866 is intended for them, and 
it has been used in Dublin, for instance? — ButI mean 
to urban sanitary districts, so constituted by Provisional 
Order. I think the Act is for towns in which the 
population is under 4,000 or under 6,000. The case 
is a peculiar one. In these small towns the misery 
and nuisance of these houses exist to quite as great 
an extent as in larger towns ; but they cannot work 
these Acts there. The houses to which I alluded in 
the former part of my evidence had been condemned 
over and over again, and they were in the most 
frightful state. 

24.485. You also, I believe, would wish that powers 
should be conferred on the sanitary authority for the 
purchase of land for recreation grounds ? — Yes. The 
children of the town of Navan are driven from field 
to field by the different landowners round about 
Navan, if they are caught playing cricket or playing 
a game of any sort in a field. They have not a single 
spot in which to play, except the public marketplace. 

24.486. With regard to Drogheda, which is a 
larger town than Navan, you know Drogheda pretty 
well, do you not? — I only know the portion of Drog- 
heda which is in the county of Meath. I know it, of 
course, to a certain extent, but I could not speak 
about it from personal experience, except as to that 
part which is in Meath, and which has the advantage 
of being more in the country. There is a line of 
houses running out into the country, and it it not 
altogether as bad as Navan, where they are in the 
very centre of the town without any outlet. 

24.487. The death-rate in Drogheda is somewhat 
high, a great deal higher no doubt than it ought to 
be, but is not quite so high as the death rate iu 
Londonderry and Belfast ? — No. It is situated on 
the side of a hill, more or less, and it ought to be a 
healthy place. 

24.488. I suppose the natural situations of Belfast 
and Londonderry are not so healthy ? — No, I should 
say not. 

24.489. ( Earl Bro-wnlow.) Is there any over- 
crowding in Navan ? — There is very great overcrowd- 
ing in two or three localities of which I speak, — 
Raffaly’s Lane and Hyde Park. In Hyde Park there 
are rows of houses close together, and there is not a 
space of 2 feet 8 inches between the back wall of one 
set of houses and the front wall of another set. 

24.490. Are they two-storied houses ? — The front 
houses are two-storied houses, but the back houses 
are only one-storied houses, and they have no gardens 
or ground of any sort attached to them. 

24.491. {The Chairman.) Do I correctly understand 
you to say that one set of houses have no back yards ? 

Neither set have back yards. The back wall of one 
house rises 5 feet above the level of the surface, and 
the other house comes within 2 feet 8 inches of 
it, just leaving a passage for a person to pass between ; 
and those houses are about 5 feet high and 10 feet 
square, with one little window 1 foot by 7 inches, 
and a door 5 feet by 18 inches; and, in the majority 
of cases, the sewage is coming up through the floor. 
The front wall is about 7 feet high. 

24.492. {Mr. Jesse Collings.) Where was it that you 



said there was no recreation ground ? — In Navan, or 
in any of the towns of Meath. 

24.493. How long has that been the case? — 
Always, or at least as long as I can remember, and 
I have always heard so. Even the canal premises the 
directors refuse to allow them to walk along. 

24.494. To whom does the land belong to about 
there ? — It belongs to different owners. I own some 
land in Navan, but not adjoining. 

24.495. You would recommend that power should 
be given to the local authorities to acquire compul- 
sorily land at a fair price for the purpose of making 
recreation grounds ?— Yes, most distinctly. 

24.496. And for that purpose you would like a 
municipal corporation, I suppose, — an elective body ? 
— It is more or less elective. The Town Commis- 
sioners are elected by the ratepayers. 

24.497. But there is a property qualification ? — 
Yes. 

24.498. Is it rather high ? — It is. I can say most 
distinctly that the wishes of the ratepayers are not 
carried out. 

24.499. Would not that be corrected if every house- 
holder had an elective power, and the governing body 
were elected by the people generally ? — Undoubtedly 
so. The Town Commissioners do not represent the 
people at all. 

24.500. You would strongly recommend what we 
understand in England as a municipal body elected 
by the people ? — Yes, I should strongly recommend 
that. 

24.501. You think that that would get over the 
difficulty ? — Yes, I think it would do so in a great 
measure. 

24.502. ( The Bishop of Bedford.) What is the 
cause of the overcrowding in Navan ; is it the lack of 
houses ? — The great cause of overcrowding is that 
the landowners, and I must say the occupiers of land 
too, have from time to time driven the population of 
the country into the towns in order to free themselves 
of a burden. 

24.503. Then you have probably no empty houses 
or very few empty houses in Navan ? — We have none 
at all. House property is most valuable. 

24.504. What are the rents, are they high? — 
Those houses that I have been describing are let at 
2s. 6d. per week. There is one which I have de- 
scribed as being about 10 feet square, the property of 
Lord Russell, for which he charges 21. a year, and the 
tenant has to repair it himself. 

24.505. {The Chairman.) Is that a single-roomed 
cabin ? — It is a single-roomed cabin, and it is occupied 
by a family consisting of six persons. The woman 
was confined about three weeks ago, and her mother 
died, — all in this miserable place. 

24.506. {The Bishop of Bedford.) Have you come 
across instances of more than one family occupying a 
room ? — No. I particularly asked that question, and 
I was told that they never had more than one family; 
or at least I could never find any case in which there 
was more than one family occupying a single room. 
They often have lodgers. 

24.507. Is there separation between the sexes in 
such houses as you have been speaking of ? — Hardly 
ever. In one or two cases they have carried a sheeting 
of boards up ; but in many cases they are all living 
together in the one room, and often there is only one 
bed. 

24.508. Have you any evidence of such a system 
being productive of immorality amongst the people ? 
—There is wonderfully litile immorality in Ireland ; 
it is extraordinary how the people escape it. I do not 
know how it is, but they do escape it somehow. Of 
course the way in which they live cannot produce in 
them any very high sense of morality when you 
consider that there is often a large family living 
together, father, mother, and grandchildren all living 
almost in one bed. 

24.509. Is there sufficient employment for the 
people in the place? — Just now employment is very 
slack. 
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24.510. Do you suppose that if you had more 
houses built they would be at once occupied ?— At 
once. Two or three private individuals have erected 
houses, and they have been at once occupied. Last 
year I offered the Town Commissioners a plot of land 
rent free upon which to build houses, and I showed 
them conclusively, I think, that they would have beeu 
profitable, but I could not get them to build the 
houses. I would willingly do it myself if I had power 
to borrow the money. The Town Commissioners 
will not work these Acts ; they are too complicated. 

24.511. Are the people who live in these wretched 
houses that you have described generally satisfied 
with that mode of life, or do they wish for better 
accommodation ? — They wish for better houses. It 
is quite wonderful how clean they do keep them, and 
how they live there at all, but they do live. I should 
like to answer one question that I was asked with 
regard to how it comes about that these districts are 
overcrowded. The principal cause of the over- 
crowding is undoubtedly the system of district rating. 
It became of advantage to the land owners and tenants 
to drive in the population from the country districts 
into the towns. 

24.512. (The Chairman.) To make close parishes ? 
— Yes. For instance, in Navan the poor rates are 
now 2s. 8 d. in the pound, whereas outside the 
boundary, where these men who are living in these 
wretched houses are employed, on whom we are 
dependent for getting in our crops, the rate is only 
8 d. or Id. ; and naturally they drive those people into 
the towns on every opportunity. 

24.513. ( Sir R. Cross.) How do they drive them 
into the towns ? — They let the houses get into a bad 
state of repair. Then they are noticed by the board 
of guardians or the sanitary authority to repair those 
houses. The answer is, “ We get no rent and in 
the result they demolish the houses. The people who 
are turned out of them must go somewhere, and they 
go into the towns, and then they huddle together. 

24.514. Is there labour enough for those people in 
the country districts where they have been dwelling ? 
— There is any amount of labour. 

24.515. Is it not rather against the interests of the 
people in the country to drive these people into the 
towns, because of course they must want labour in 
the country ? — The labour is not constant. There is 
labour at certain seasons of the year, but not always. 
In order to get. rid of the incubus of those people they 
drive them into the towns ; and then in harvest time 
it is very easy to get them to come to work. Persons 
who want labourers go into the Navan market, and 
those people are standing about, and they take them 
out in their carts 6 or 7 or 10 miles. 

24.516. Are the landowners in the neighbourhood 
large or small ? — Some of them are very large. 

24.517. Do you find that the same system prevails 
on the large estates as on the small estates ?■ — The 
landowners are not so much to blame in that matter 
as the tenant farmers. The tenant farmers have 
quite as great a dislike to having people squatting on 
their land as the landowners have. There are some 
very large properties with which I am acquainted, 
from which those men have been driven out in shoals, 
in hundreds. 

24.518. Is that done by the landlord? — It is done 
by the landowner. But Meath is practically cleared 
of those houses now ; the work is done. 

24.519. Of how along ago are you speaking? — In 
the famine years, and afterwards. 

24.520. Was that operation of driving the people 
out carried out on the large estates as well as on the 
small estates ? — The estate that I am alluding to now 
is one of the largest estates in Meath, with a rental 
of about 20,000/. or 25,000 /. a year. 

24.521. That was the system you think upon which 
they carried on the estate ? — It looks very much like 
it, certainly. 

24.522. But at the present moment you say that 
the tenant farmers do it more than the landlords ? — 



They have not very much opportunity of doing it, 
fortunately. 

24.523. But did the farmer have the opportunity of 
doing it ? — He let the houses get into disrepair in the 
same way. You see the ruins of houses all over 
Meath still ; they are fast disappearing, but still you 
see them. Now, happily, under the Labourers Act, 
they are beginning to build them again. 

24.524. ('The Bishop of Bedford.) Is it always the 
custom to let the labourers’ houses with the farms ? — 
No. In many cases the tenants in Ireland have a 
longer title than the landowner, and the labourers, 
perhaps, have a longer one still. 

24.525. Yon are not familiar witli the system of the 
landlord retaining the. labourers’ cottages in his own 
hands while the farms are let to others? — No, not 
at all. 

24.526. (Sir R. Cross.) All these cases that you 
give, of late years at all events, are cases in which the 
cottages have been let with the farms ?—• Yes. We 
have very few cases of letting farms at all ; they are 
grass farms, and in all the cases which have come 
within my own immediate knowledge the farmers have 
nearly as long a title sis the landowners. 

24.527. You mentioned with regard to the town of 
Navan itself that you thought it wise and right to 
offer land free if houses were built ? — Yes. 

24.528. Did you offer that laud to the Town Com- 
missioners ? — Yes. 

24.529. And was their answer that they had no 
funds ?— The first answer was that they were heavily 
rated, and that they could not borrow the money. I 
found out that they could borrow the money, and I 
proved satisfactorily, 1 think, that they could make it 
profitable ; but they would not put the Act in force. 

24.530. Do you think that the Town Commissioners 
of this particular town were themselves interested as 
owners of this bad property ? — No, I do not think 
they were ; they were simply timid. 

24.531. They were afraid of burdening the rates ? — 
I think so. 

24.532. When you showed them that it could be 
done at a reasonable profit, did they not seem to rise 
to the occasion ? — Not in the least. 

24.533. Is there no public spirited man amongst 
them ? — Not the least, I am sorry to say, because they 
do not represent, the people. The whole system of 
election of these Town Commissioners is bad. 

24.534. What is the franchise upon which they are 
elected ? — It is the same as the elective franchise, 10/. 

24.535. (Mr. Jesse Collmgs.) That is to say 10/. 
valuation ? — Yes. 

24.536. (Sir Richard Cross.) That 3 ou would like 
to see altered ? — I would certainly. The Town Com- 
missioners in Navan are practically self-elected. 

24.537. Do you think that if the franchise was 
made the same as the parliamentary franchise you 
would then get a better set of men elected as Town 
Commissioners ? — I am confident we should. 

24.538. You would get more public-spirited men ? 
— We should get more public-spirited men, because 
they would lie more in touch with the people. I think 
the people would have an influence, and I believe it 
would be a conservative influence too. 

24.539. We do not talk about Conservatives or auy 
other parties ? — I did not mean politically conserva- 
tive; I meant conservative in the sense of being 
conservative of the general good of the township. 

24.540. You think that they would rise up to their 
responsibilities ? — I think so. 

24.541. (Mr. Gray) You said that you thought 
that the landowners would sometimes, if they had the 
opportunity, borrow money for the purpose of erecting 
dwellings; are you not conversant with the fact that 
the Labouring Classes Dwellings (Ireland) Act. of 
1866 not only applies to all classes of urban authorities 
down to the smallest town commissioners, but also to 
trading companies, j'ailway companies, dock and 
harbour companies or commissioners, any company, 
society, or association established for trading purposes, 
and so on, and to any private person or persons 
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entitled to any land either in fee simple or fee farm or 
for any term of years whereof not less than 80 may 
be unexpired? — I think you will find that there is 
some limitation there, 

24.542. A limitation is proposed by the Treasury 
as to the proportion that they would lend? — What 
class of persons is that to build for : is it for artisans, 
because labourers are another thing. 

24.543. ( The Chairman.) This Act has reference 
to dwellings for the labouring classes? — Quite so, but 
it does not refer to artisans. 

24,514. I think this would beheld to include any- 
thing ? — I applied some years ago for a loan from the 
Local Government Board, and I asked whether I 
could not work any of these Acts, and I was told 
distinctly that I could not, or I would have been only 
too happy to do if, 

24.545. ( Mr. Gray.) This Act has undoubtedly 
been worked by private individuals ? — For artizans. 

24.546. {The Chairman.) I think labouring classes 
would be held to include artizans, because the Act 
has been put in force in various towns in Ireland, and 
no steps have been taken as a matter of fact to confine 
the benefits of it to artizans in a limited sense of the 
term. There are a few such houses built in Dublin, 
and Waterford, and Limerick, and other places, and 
it has not been strictly limited to artizans ? — Possibly 
it may be worked in that way, but I was certainly 
under the impression that it did not include artizans. 
I certainly applied to know whether it could be 
worked, and I was told that it could not. 

24.547. ( Mr. Gray.) But your difficulty with 
reference to the general Act, the Artizans Dwellings 
Act is that it only enables clearances to be effected ? — 
Practically that is all it docs. Of course we can 
rebuild with the sanction of the Local Government 
Board, but then there are many difficulties in the way 
of working the thing. There is appeal after appeal, 
and charge upon charge. 

24.548. Then the difficulty with reference to the 
Act of 1868, which belongs to the other set of Acts, 
is that if you go to the owner he calis upon you to do 
the work yourself, and to charge the property ? — Yes, 
and the property might not be worth it. Then again 
an objection almost stronger than that, is that even if 
houses were demolished and the land cleared, the 
places altogether for a sanitary house. 

24.549. A difficulty with reference to putting the 
ordinary sanitary law into operation in rural districts 
appears to be that it simply secures the destruction of 
the house without providing for its re-building? — 
Exactly so. 

24.550. Then the two sets of remedies from which 
you derive most hope, is legislation, which would still 
further facilitate the erection of labourers dwellings in 
the country to prevent this congestion in the towns, 
and of giving to the representatives of the entire 
people in the towns more effective control over matters 
of this kind ? — Yes, and I certainly believe in giving 
inducements to landowners to do it themselves if they 
had not this power at present, which I think they 
have not. 

24.551. They have the power, I think, but the 
Treasury insists on a payment of 4£ per cent., and 
that in the case of individuals it costs more than that; 
they only give half the money ? — That is a consider- 
able restriction. Many of the landowners cannot do 
it if they only set half the money. 



24.552. My impression is that by the rules which 
Parliament had made, while they would advance the 
whole to a public body on the security of the rates, 
they would only give io the individual one-half? — A 
limited owner will not advance one-half. In my own 
case I have spent a great deal of money in that sort 
of work, and I feel that every 100/. that I spend is 
more or less lost to those who come after me. There- 
fore, unless you have full power of borrowing and 
charging, you cannot carx-y that out. I could not 
do it. 

24.553. It would appear in Navan as the matter 
stands, even supposing that they were given facilities, 
they are too apathetic or too timid, or there is some 
reason why the existing governing body would not be 
inclined to undertoko it ? — At present it is so, 
certainly. 

24.554. The franchise is very limited, and the 
number of electors is very smali ? — Very small, and 
they can bring pressure to bear upon them. 

24.555. You said that they were practically self- 
elected ? — That is the general feeling. We hear 
nothing and know nothing until the elections are over, 
and the same men are in year after year, except that 
if a man is energetic lie is at once put off. 

24.556. With reference to the poor rate, the 
system of levying the poor rate on very small houses, 
and of making a separate rate for a town district into 
which the poor are driven appears to you to increase 
the present bad condition of affairs ? — Undoubtedly so. 

24.557. Would union rating give considerable 
relief? — Wonderful relief, that and the amalgamation 
of unions which would also tend that way. 

24.558. It would take from the landowners any 
temptation that they have now to clear their land, 
would it not ? — Undoubtedly. 

24.559. And to prevent meiesettling on their lands 
who sooner or later might become chargeable to their 
district ? — Undoubtedly. 

24.560. {Mr Jesse Collings.) What is the occu- 
pation of the people at Navan ? — A good many of them 
are employed in mills about Navan, the others are 
labourers. 

24.561. Are any number of them employed on the 
land ? — Yes. at harvest time, they are called out of the 
towns, and they go out to woi'k, and that is their chief 
occupation. 

24.562. And the land still uses them as laboureis 
that sent them into the towns to live ? — Yes, Mr. Gray 
asked me what remedy I would suggest as to the 
sites. Another remedy that I would suggest is that 
the authorities should have power to select sites out- 
side. There is a vast amount of unoccupied ground 
round about the town. 

24.563. {The Chairman.) Do yoxx mean com- 
pulsory powers ? — Yes. 

24.564. We have made a recommendation in the 
case of England which, if it was extended to Ireland, 
would, I think, meet that difficulty ? — I throw that out 
ns a suggestion. 

24.565. {Mr. Gray.) As to open spaces, I 
suppose the l?ublie Parks Act would not apply to so 
small a district ? — No. There is any amount of land 
to bo had. 

24.566. You would propose, I suppose, that the 
Public Parks Act which gives power to clear spaces, 
slioxxld bo extended to small towns ? — Yes, certainly. 



The witness withdrew. 



Mr. Edward Spencer, M.A., re-called. 



24.567. {The Chairman.) We have re-called you 
in consequence of an application made by Lord Bra- 
bazon to have you recalled on his behalf. It has 
come to your knowledge that Lord Brabnzon’s conduct 
in opposing a particular Bill has been called in question ? 
■ — Yes. 

24.568. Would you like to make any statement on 
his behalf with regard to that ? — Lord Brabazou is 



anxious that the Commissioners should understand 
that, his opposition to the application of the Ratlimines 
Commissioners was not. grounded exclusively on 
selfish reasons, but that, in his opiuion and that of 
his witnesses the proposed site was not the most 
suitable site, nud that a site comprising above eight 
acres of land belonging to Mr. Bolton, one of the 
Commissioners, was an infinitely better site, and that 
M 4 
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there were other sites vacant. Lord Brabazon also 
proved that his father, the Earl of Meath, was owner 
of the reversion of the land which the Commissioners 
desired to acquire from him by compulsory powers, 
expectant on the determination of a lease .for years, 
and that the land in question, with several acres of 
other open land contiguous to that in question, also 
belonged to his lordship, some in actual possession, 
and the remainder of which would fall in on the 
expiration of existing determinable leases, and that it 
was then contemplated to lay out this ground for 
buildings of a very superior class ; land that to build 
artisans’ dwellings on a portion would not only ruin 
the rest, but depreciate the value of surrounding 
property. It was put in evidence that the Artizan’s 
Dwellings Company had erected 310 artizans’ dwellings 
within one mile of the proposed site, of which 100 
wore not finished, and 50 completed and not occupied. 

24.569. Are you aware that some great landowners 
have built artizans’ dwellings, and even labourers’ 
dwellings in the immediate vicinity of their very best 
property without deteriorating the value of their 
property? — Yes; but Lord Brabazon’s objection was 
not founded alone on that point, but on the fact that 
this block of artizans’ dwellings would cut in two the 
the surrounding sites that he had. The Artizans 
Dwellings Company are anxious to state that to Lord 
and Lady Brabazon, who have invested 40,0001. in the 
Company, and who have shown in every way a strong 
desire to benefit the condition of the working classes, 
a great deal of the Company’s success is due, not only 
by reason of that actual investment, but by the example 
afforded to other landlords, such as Lords Longford, 
De, Vesci, and Clifden, who are about to take the 
matter up. 

24.570. Lord Brabazon, however, when he com- 
plained that the selected site would cut in half the 
property which he intended for residential property, 
did not offer any other portion of the property for that 
purpose ?-— He did not. . 

24.571. You are probably aware that in London 
the Duke of Westminster and other large landowners 
have set aside sites for artizans’ dwellings, and even 
for labourers dwellings, quite close to some of their 
wealthiest property ? — I am aware of that. Lord 
Brabazon was not applied to by the Commissioners 
to allot any other portion of the ground for the 
purpose. 

24.572. {Mr. Gray) Did Lord Brabazon or Lord 
Meath contemplate occupying this property himself? 
— Not that I am aware of ; their residence is in the 
county of Wicklow. 

24.573. They contemplated letting that portion of 
the land for building ? — They contemplated laying 
it out as a large square, similar to the squares that 
there are already in Rathmines. 

24.574. It was purely a financial question then ? — 
It was a financial question altogether I fancy. 

24.575. Would not that be a question that would 
be properly argued before the arbitrator in settling 
the amount of compensation which Lord Brabazon 
was to receive ? — It would, but Lord Brabazon felt 
that there was sufficient accommodation for the 
artizan class in the immediate neighbourhood, and 
that that was proved by the facts that we had put 
up 310 dwellings, that a great many of them were 
not completed, and that others, although they were 
completed, were not occupied. 

24.576. But it was absolutely a question of finance, 
was it not ? — Yes. 

24.577. And one which might have been settled 
very well by the arbitrator ? — Yes. 

The witne: 



24.578. {Mr. Jesse Collings.) The Commissioners, 
however, thought that the land was required ? — The 
Commissioners thought that the land was required. 

24.579. Were they unanimous in their opinion ? — 
I am not aware. 

24.580. But still they were of that opinion ? — Yes, 
they were of that opinion. 

24.581. The opposition of Lord Brabazon was not 
on account of any superior dwellings that were already 
erected, but on account of superior dwellings that it 
was contemplated to erect ? — On account of both. 

24.582. And that we may take it was the reason, 
so that the price of the land should not be deteriorated ? 
— Quite so. 

24.583. Then it comes back to this, that the wants 
(supposing that there were wants) of the -working 
classes were sacrificed to the prospective use that the 
land was to be put to ? — Lord Brabazon did not admit 
that there were wants on the part of the working 
classes for dwellings there, because there were several 
other vacant sites in the township equally suitable in 
his opinion, and in the opinion of those witnesses who 
were called on his behalf. There was another site of 

acres belonging to one of the Commissioners them- 
selves, which he thought quite as suitable. 

24.584. But the Commissioners held a different 
opinion ? — Strongly different. 

24.585. Do you know any reason why this Com- 
missioner who had 8^ acres of land was not willing 
to give up his land, or was he willing to give it up ? 
— He stated before the Committee of the House of 
Lords that his land was too valuable for artizans’ 
dwellings. 

24.586. But did not Lord Brabazon advance the 
same plea, that his land was too valuable ? — Lord 
Brabazon advanced the plea that his land was too 
valuable, and the Commissioner advanced the same 
plea on behalf of his land. 

24.587. Then what is to become of the artizans if 
that plea is to be allowed ? — In this particular ease 
Lord Brabazon thought his plea was justifiable. 

24.588. And I suppose the Commissioner thought 
liis plea was justifiable too ? — No doubt. 

24.589. Ilow many Commissioners are there? — I 
fancy there are from 15 to 20. 

24.590. They arc elected under the restricted 
franchise, but still they are elected ? — Yes. I am not 
conversant with the mode of election. 

24.591. Then it is a case of the opinion of the 
Commissioners who represent the people on the one 
side, and the opinion of Lord Brabazon as representing 
himself on the other ? — Yes, plus, on Lord Brabazon’s 
side, the state of the facts as to the accommodation 
supplied already. There was also a protest against 
the erection of the dwellings signed by several in- 
habitants of the neighbourhood. 

24.592. Then why did the Commissioners require 
the land ? I suppose in their opinion more accom- 
modation was required, or else they would not have 
sought to acquire this land ? — The Commissioners had 
acquired the land without any views as to the erection 
of artizans dwellings on it, on the supposition that 
they had a lease of 100 years. They then found that 
they had only a lease of 53 years unexpired. They 
were greatly puzzled what to do with the land, and 
finally determined to acquire the reversion of it by 
compulsory powers and to build artizans’ dwellings 
upon it. 

24.593. The Commissioners were very much dis- 
satisfied with the result of the negotiations, were they 
not ? — They were very much dissatisfied. 

s withdrew. 



Mr. 

E. McMahon, 
M.P. 



Mr. Edward McMahon, M.P., examined. 



24.594. ( The Chairman.) You and Mr. Lombard 
are the owners of 66 acres of land in and about 
Dublin, are you not ? — We are. 

24.595. Within the last 15 years, I believe, close on 
1,200 houses have been built on that ground? — Yes. 



24.596. Two hundred of those houses are of a 
small class, occupied by artizans and people of small 
means, are they not ? — Yes. 

24.597. And the rent of those small house is 6s. 
per week, is it not ? — Yes. 
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24.598. What do those houses contain in the way 
of rooms ? — Some of them have three apartments, and 
some of them four. They have a frontage of 20 feet, 
and a depth of 20 feet. There is a small hall in 
front, and there is a room 15 ft. 6 ins. by about 9 
feet, which, sometimes, where there is a large family, 
they use as a bedroom, or where there is a small 
family, as a parlour. Then the back portion of the 
bouse is divided into a kitchen about 9 ft. 6 ins. 
square, and a bedroom of the same size ; and there is 
a yard which contains a watercloset and a dust-pit, 
with all sanitary arrangements: and the houses are 
supplied with Vartry water. The yard is 20 feet by 
20 feet. 

24.599. You think that any number of such houses 
that could be built would be taken ? — That is my 
belief. 

24.600. The valuation of these houses is about 81. 
a year, is it not ? — Yes ; it was reduced to 81 . ; it had 
been 10 1. 

24.601. And the rates amount to 41. a year? — Yes, 
including income tax. 

24.602. It is your opinion, is it not, that the high 
rates prevent people building more of these houses ? — 
It is. I have heard frequent complaints on that 
score. 

24.603. Do you think that if the rates on houses 
valued at 81. were reduced, as they are in Belfast, by 
50 per cent., it would be a great encouragement to 
the erection of houses of this small class. It would. 
It is not large capitalists that build these houses, but 
small builders and enterprising industrious artizans. 
I have had a very large experience of them. When 
they have a little money, they come to me and get a 
plot of ground, and I get them a loan of money ; and 
they build houses; and then, when they are built, 
they are sold to small capitalists, also men with 
savings of 400/. or 500/., grocers and butchers, and 
that class of people. But those people fancy that 
the high rates take away a great portion of the profit. 
For the last three or four years, during the bad 
times, there has not been such a demand for those 
houses; but before that time, there was a great 
demand for them, as fast as they were built. I believe 
it is entirely the high rates which deter the small 
capitalists from buying ; and that, of course, deters 
the small builders from building. 

24.604. You think, that if in addition to the reduc- 
tion of rates on small property, the loans from the 
Treasury were at a slightly lower rate of interest than 
the present rate for the erection of that class of house, 
the whole of the available spots in and near the City 
would very shortly be covered by such houses ? — 
I do. 

24.605. And that this would solve the problem of 
the housing of the working classes in Dublin ? — That 
is my opinion. We have had experience of it in the 
township of Drumcondra, a mile distant from the 
General Post Office. We applied to the Local Govern- 
ment Board early in the spring, and got a Provisiona 
Order for a reduction of 25 per cent., and one man 
has commenced to build 66 houses, in fact, he has 
them nearly completed ; and I am aware that there 
are other men intending to build a large number of 
these small houses in the township. 

24.606. ( Earl Broiunlow.) What is the cost of the 
erection of such houses? — About 120/. 

24.607. (Sir Richard Cross.) What accommodation 
would be provided for that 120/. ? — Three apartments 
generally ; there are four apartments in some of 
them. 

24.608. That is iu Dublin? — Yes ; the entire house 
space is 20 feet by 20 feet. 

24.609. Can you account for the great difference 
in the building expenses that we have been told 
exists between Belfast and Dublin ? — I think it is 
partly due to the fact that the bricks are made on the 
ground at Belfast, and they can get them there at 21s. 
per 1,000, whereas the same bricks, if brought to 
Dublin or anywhere else, would cost 40s. per 1,000. 
That accounts for one portion of it. Then, in Bel- 

o 18894. 



fast, they are educated to build that class of house. 
They have a very large experience in building those 1 
houses, and their economy goes so far that they will 
split a lath up where half a lath will do; they have 
wonderful economy in Belfast. But we are improv- 
ing in that respect every day; there is no more 
industrious or economical class of artizans iu the 
world than in Dublin. 

24.610. And wages are not higher in Dublin than 
they are elsewhere ? — No, they are not higher ; they 
are the same. 

24.611. You think that you will probably' be able 
in course of time to rival Belfast in cheapness? — 
Except as regards the cost of the bricks. We ought 
to be able to equal them in everything else, and I 
believe we do. In Belfast, I understand, though I 
have never seen the houses, that they do not give so 
large a rear to the houses as we do. We give a good 
air space of 20 ft. I am told that they build three 
houses on a plot of ground iu Belfast where we build 
only two. 

24.612. How many thousand bricks would you 
say there are to a house ? — About 14,000 to one of 
these small houses. 

24.613. Have you yourself any remedy to suggest 
for the present state of things in Dublin ? — Those 
which I have mentioned are the two principal points ; 
and in addition I would suggest that all corporate 
bodies should have power compulsorily to obtain 
possession of dilapidated houses. 

24.614. But they have that power? — They have 
not here. 

24.615. (The Chairman.) Mr. Torrens’ Act, give 
them that power with regard to small areas, and 
Sir Richard Cross’s Acts give them that power with 
regard to large areas ? — Small or large houses there 
are iu Dublin a number of dilapidated houses in ruins. 

24.616. You mean derelict houses? — Yes, houses 
going into ruin. If corporate bodies had power to 
take possession of those houses and pay a fair rent to 
whoever is entitled to it for the ground, spaces 
occupied by those houses could be utilized to erect 
houses for the working classes. 

24.617. (Sir Richard Cross.) That is to say', 
practically the price of the ground and of the old 
materials ? — Yes. With reference to the very poor 
people who can pay only 2s. 6d. a week, so far as I 
know, it is now impossible to build a house here, even 
a two-roomed house, to suit that class of people ; but 
I think that if there was a good scheme devised for 
reducing the rates, say, 50 per cent., and obtaining 
money at 3^ per cent., there would be so many of the 
better class of houses built that would let at a rent of 
5s. or 6s. per week, that it would draw out of the 
tenement houses all the people who could afford to 
pay rents to that amount, and make more room for the 
poorer class of people. 

24.618. So that there would be a gradual rise all 
round ? — Yes. 

24.619. Ilavo the people in Ireland any objection 
to living in the houses built in blocks ? — They have. 

I speak from experience. I see that the Artizans 
Dwellings Company have built one block in Dominick 
Street, and another in Buckingham Street, and I 
understand that they do not do so well. I know that 
the people come out of their houses whenever we have 
a small house to let. 

24.620. What sort of rents are the rooms let at 
there ? — I think they lot them in apartments, and not 
in rooms. The rents are not very low. I have known 
parties come out of those largo blocks and say that 
they did not like to be with so many people, and they 
take a small house from me whenever I have oue 
vacant. The artizans dwellings are very comfortable 
houses. They have built a large number out at 
Harold’s Cross. I went out to see them, and very 
good houses they are. There is a kitchen running 
from front to rear, and then there are two bedrooms 
off. That is the plan that we laid tmt for the 
labourers’ dwellings in the North Dublin Union. 

24.621. Is the value of land high iu Dublin ? — 

N 
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Mr. We got land at a very moderate rate. We paid in 
E.McMmoh, Drumconara 10/. an acre per annum; we paid in 
1 ' Dublin 15/. and 20/., and in one case 25/. per annum 

27 May 1885 . per aci 'e. That is very moderate. Nearly all our 

ground in Dublin, 38 out of the 40 acres, is built 

upon, and the rest would be built upon, but we are 
waiting to make a title to it. There is a great demand 
for houses of that class. 

24.622. ( Mr. Gray.) If you got the reduction of 
rates which you are anxious to see given as in the 
case of Belfast, would its operation be to reduce the 
rent to the tenant? — Certainly, and the lower the rent 
is, the better it will be paid. When once a tenant 
gets into a comfortable house at a moderate rent, he 
will stay there, and pay the rent. 

24.623. Your experience is, that they do pay the 
rent fairly well 9 — Yes. We have nothing to com- 
plain of. They pay, unless the bread winner is sick, 
or out of employment; blit they cannot pay when 
he has not the money to pay with. Of course we let 
a man run on when he is an honest man, and start 
him afresh. 

24.624. You do not think there would be any 
danger that if the rates were reduced the little 
capitalist who bought the half dozen houses charging 
the same rent as before, and putting the saving on 
the rate into his pocket ? — I think not, and I will 
tell you why. If this scheme is carried out 
extensively, there would be as much competition 
as there is in Belfast. That is why the rents are so 
low in Belfast. There are 31,000 of those houses in 
Belfast, and with such a number as that, there would 
not be a monopoly. I think I heard Dr. Cameron 
say, that there are close on a couple of hundred 
acres of building ground on the south side of Dublin 
in South Circular lload on which good houses will 
never be built, though it is suitable for small houses. 
Now, if that scheme was carried out, I know a plot of 
ground that I would take at once, and build 100 
houses on it, and I am longing to get a plot outside 
the city, where I could build 1,000 houses. Until 
there is something like that, the poorer classes will 
never get accommodation. 

24.625. You have used extensively the Labouring 
Classes Dwellings Act of 1866, have you not ?— Yes, 
we borrowed 5,000/. for one lot. 

24.626. From the Board of Works ? — Yes. 

24.627. At what rate did you get that money ? — I 
think it is 5 /. 0s. 8d. per cent, that we pay back. 

24.628. That is a terminable annuity ? — Yes, for 
40 years it is, I think, at 4 per cent. I want to get 
it at 31 per cent. 

24.629. Is it repayable by equal instalments ?— 
Yes, spread over 40 years. 

24.630. On what was that charged ; what security 
had you to give besides the dwellings to be erected ? — 
We had a lot of house property that we erected 
before that. 

24.631. Supposing that an individual wanted to 
build a dozen houses, or even one house, for the 
matter of that, are you aware at all what proportion 
of the estimated value of the property would be 
advanced by the Board of Works under that Act ? — 
Of the cost of the house one-half; but then, if there 
was an interest in the land, that is supposing we had 
the land at 10/. per acre, the ground would be valued 
at so much per foot, say 21. for each house, and then 
you get half of that as well ; so that if there was an 
interest in the land, you would get two-thirds of the 
cost of the house. 

24.632. But if you were paying a rackrent for the 
land, that would not be taken into account ? — No. 

24.633. But you might give any other security ? 
—Yes, they would take any reasonable collateral 
security. I feel bound to say with reference to the 
Board of Works, although I have often seen them 
complained of, that I have never met people who 
gave greater facilities for carrying these schemes. 
That is my experience. Of course, they must have 
everything they want, and when they have that, 



they give you no delay. I have had three or four 
transactions with them for myself and others. 

24.634. When you say that a small capitalist came 
to you, wanting half a dozen of those houses, and you 
assisted him to get a loan, do you mean that you 
assisted him to get the loan from the Board of Works ? 
— No, in other ways. 

24.635. He might get a loan from the Board of 
Works under their Act for purchasing the property ? 
— Yes ; but I did assist two or three men that built 
on our ground. They had some money, and they 
applied to the Board of Works to get a loan of a part 
of the money to build houses, and they had no difficulty 
in getting it. 

24.636. You are one of the Town Commissioners of 
Drumcondra, as well as a member of the Corporation 
of Dublin ? — Yes. 

24.637. The Town Commissioners of Drumcondra 
have, by Provisional Order, taken power to give this 
reduced rating, have they not ? — Yes. 

24.638. And you find that that is already stimu- 
lating the erection of dwellings for the working 
classes? — Yes, although it is a very small reduction, 
still it makes a wonderful impression. 

24.639. The Corporation of Dublin passed a reso- 
lution about it, but they did nothing more ? — Nothing 
more. 

24.640. They did not prosecute that resolution, did 
they ? — No, they had no power to pay the expenses 
of a Bill out of the rates. 

24.641. But they might have gone for a Provisional 
Order just as well as Drumcondra ? — Yes, they could 
have gone and done the very same as we did, and got 
a reduction on the municipal rates of 5s. in the £. 

24.642. And that would stimulate the erection of 
such houses in Dublin ? — Indeed it would, if, instead 
of paying 9s. 6d., people had only to pay 6s. 6d. 

24.643. With reference to your suggestion that the 
public authorities should be enabled to take posses- 
sion of ruinous houses, you mean sites where houses 
have existed, and where they have collapsed, or have 
been knocked down ? — And where they are ruinous 
where the owners are doing nothing with them. In 
Glasneviu, in the township of Drumcondra, there are 
some old houses in ruins which are in the Court of 
Chancery, and we have applied several times to have 
something done with them. 

24.644. Would your proposal be something of this 
kind. That the local authority should have power to 
serve notice upon the owner to rebuild within a given 
time ? — Decidedly. 

24.645. And, if he did not, they would take pos- 
session ? — Yes, and have the premises valued, and pay 
them what they were worth, as they were. 

24.646. And sell them to somebody else to rebuild ? 
— Y’es, or let the Corporation build themselves. 

24.647. Is there not a great deal of space in (hat 
condition in Dublin ? — There is a great deal. 

24.648. Especially about the liberties? — Y’es, and 
in different parts of the City. 

24.649. Are there not many sites in Dublin on 
which there are ruinous houses, which are derelict in 
the sense of its being almost impossible for any indi- 
vidual to make any sufficient title to them to enable 
him to pull them down and rebuild? — That may be so. 

24.650. Do you know one house at the corner of 
Sackvillc Street and Elephant Lane which was vacant 
for some 10 or 12 years ? — Yes. 

24.651. Did not that house collapse one day? — It 
did. 

24.652. And although sites in Sackville Street are 
valuable, it lay there a heap of ruins for many years, 
a terrible eyesore ? — It did. 

24.653. Because no person felt that he had a title 
sufficiently strong to enable him to build a house 
there ? — Yes. 

24.654. A species of jerry building of a very flimsy 
character has been run up there since, presumably by 
somebody who did not feel that he was sufficiently 
secure to erect a costly building ? — I think so. Then 
there is another case at the corner of Dorset Street. 
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There is a house which has been half built for years, 
and to which there is no title, and it is an eyesore. 

24.655. Are you aware that in Scotland if there is 
a derelict house the local authority can publish a 
notice on the church door, I think, calling upon the 
owner to make good his title and to rebuild it within 
a year and a day ; and that if he does not do so, they 
will take possession of it and sell it by public auction 
to bo rebuilt upon, putting the money which they 
receive for it to the credit of the claimant whenever 
he may turn up P — It is something of that kind that 
we want here. 

24.656. The corporation petitioned in favour of 
some such power as that, did they not? — They did. 
I believe that if we had a law of that kind here, many 
of the houses which are now in ruins would be 
profitable to the city because they would yield taxes. 

24.657. Would you be in favour of taxing vacant 
ground for the purpose of stimulating the erection of 
buildings on it in towns ?— rNo, I would not; nor 
would I be in favour of taxing empty houses either. 

24.658. ( The Chairman.) That is a different 
question. You might possibly tax vacant land, and 
not tax vacant houses ? — If land is producing crops, of 
course it would be taxed, but I presume you are 
referring to building lots. 

24.659. I am ? — I do not think that would stimulate 
building. I know that I would be very glad to let a 
plot of ground for building when a man comes to me. 

24.660. Sometimes, of course, plots of ground arc 
left vacant for many years. We have eases in Lon- 
don, Victoria Street is a case in point, where a great 
deal of ground was vacant for more than 20 years ? — 
They were probably looking for a high rent. That 



land was increasing in value every year ; but that is 
not the case in Dublin. 

24.661. {Mr. Gray.) If a man holds a bit of ground 
speculatively now, in Dublin, whilst you are building 
all round, why should he not contribute during the 
whole of the time to the police that guards it, to the 
gas that lights it, and for the sewers that are being 
made opposite to it ? — He has to make the sewers 
himself, as I know too well, and he has to make the 
roads too. It is a thing that I could hardly give 
an opinion upon. It would be right in some cases, and 
wrong in others ; it would be right where a man was 
holding over the ground to get a higher price, and it 
would be wrong where a man could not set his ground. 
I wish to bring before you that in the township of 
Drumcondra, which is in the North Dublin Union, 
although we are a sanitary authority in Drumcondra 
as well, still we have not the power to put the 
Labourers Dwelling Act into operation there. 

24.662. {The Chairman.) We have just had some 
evidence on that subject from Mr. Metge, who told us 
that, in his opinion, the Labourers Dwellings Act 
ought to be applied to urban, as well as to rural dis- 
tricts ? — Drumcondra is within a mile of the city of 
Dublin ; it is a township, but it is an electoral divi- 
sion of the North Dublin Union. I wrote to see if 
the North Dublin Union could go in there and act, 
and I was told that they could not, and we tried it in 
Drumcondra, but we could not do it ourselves. 

24.663. You would agree in the suggestion made 
by Mr. Metge, that the powers of the Labourers 
Dwellings (Ireland) Act should be made general ? — 
Yes, I would, and 1 hope we shall get the money at 
3 j per cent., and I will undertake to build 4,000 or 
5,000 houses. 



The witness withdrew. 
Adj ourned. 



Mr. 

A'. McMahon, 
M.P. 

27 May 1885. 
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A. 

Appendix fco Evidence of Dr. Oamer.on. 

( 1 -) 

Memorandum on the Acts of Parliament in force in 
Dublin relating to Ruinous and Unhealthy Houses. 
By Charles A. Cameron, Executive Sanitary 
Officer. 

The Corporation of Dublin have certain powers con- 
ferred upon them and other municipal authorities to deal 
with ruinous and unhealthy premises. These powers 
arc derived from the provisions of the Acts of Parlia- 
ment, namely, the Artisans and Labourers Dwellings 
Act of 1868 (31 & 32 Yict. c. 130.) and the Act amending 
same, passed in 1879, and the Towns Improvement 
Acts of 1847. Under the first-named Act the following 
procedure may be adopted. Should the- officer of health 
find any premises in such a state as to be dangerous to 
health, and thereby unfit for habitation, he is to report 
the circumstance to the local authority. The latter 
then submits the report to the surveyor or engineer, 
who examines the premises in order to ascertain 
whether or not it can be rendered habitable by struc- 
tural alterations and improvements, or whether or not 
they should wholly or in part be demolished. The local 
authority next submits the two reports to the owner of 
the premises, and appoints a time and place to consider 
the reports, and any objections to their recommenda- 
tions which the owner may offer by letter or personally. 
The owner may argue that the work is unnecessary 
altogether or in part, or that it should be done by some 
other person, or by the parish or district in which the 
premises are situated. (The Act is not clear as to the 
work being done at the expense of the district, and it 
may be held that the local authority should do the 
work as a public improvement.) The local authority 
may then pronounce an order, which is subject to an 
appeal to the court of quarter sessions, and should the 
objections to its order be overruled, the local authority 
may cause a specification of the necessary works to be 
prepared, and ascertain the cost of same. A notice that 
this has been done is served upon the owner of the 
premises, who may inspect the plans, &c., and transcribe 
them at the office of the local authority. He may, 
within three weeks after receipt of the notice, object m 
writing to the specification and estimates, &c., and may 
support his objections personally before the local autho- 
rity. The latter, on hearing the objections, may refuse 
to entertain them or not, as it. thinks fit. For the second 
time the owner may appeal to the court of quarter 
sessions, and a further appeal or a statement of facts to 
the Court of Queen’s Bench is permitted. 

When the questions in reference to the necessity of 
remodelling, &c. the premises have been settled, the 
owner must be called upon to do the necessary works. 
If there are several owners, then they are to be called 
upon in the order of title. If the owner’s residence 
cannot be ascertained, due notice may be served upon 
the occupier or posted on the premises. 

When the owner fails to execute the work, the local 
authority may do it, and obtain from the court of 
quarter sessions an order charging the premises with 
all the expenses incidental to the improvements, to- 
gether with interest at the rate of 4 per cent, per annum 
on the money expended ; the charge upon the premises 
is to have precedence over all others. 

In case the premises are to be demolished and not 
repaired, the owner is to be called upon to do the work, 
and should he fail to comply with the order, the local 
authority may do the work and sell the old materials to 
reimburse itself for the cost of the operation. 

The person who on the order of the local authority 
makes any improvement in premises is entitled to a 



“ charging ” order upon them to the extent of 62. per 
cent, on the sum expended. The expenses of executing 
the Act may be defrayed out of a local special rate, 
which is not to exceed 2d. in the pound, and a loan for 
the purposes of the Act may be procured. 

The difficulties in the carrying out of the section of 
this Act dealing with ruinous and unhealthy buildings 
are very great. In the first place, the processes arc 
very slow. The medical officer makes a report that a 
house is unfit for human habitation. The sanitary 
authority considers this report, and directs the survcyoi 
or engineer to make an examination of and report upon 
the premises. This report has next to be considered by 
the sanitary authority. One month will at least be 
required for all these procedures. A notice is next 
served on the owner, then he has to attend before the 
sanitary authority to state objections, if he have any, 
against the opinions of the medical officer and surveyor. 
The duration of the period of the notice is not men- 
tioned in the Act, but a fortnight’s notice would not be 
too much. 

The next step is the preparation of plans and of esti- 
mates. Two or three weeks would at least be required 
for this purpose. A notice is served on the owner that 
the plans are ready for his inspection, and may be seen 
during a period of three weeks. He may appeal against 
the order of the sanitary authority, and the appeal may 
not be heard for months. One month after the decision 
of the court of quarter sessions, or three after service of 
the order, the owner is to state whether or not ho is 
willing to execute the works. If he neglect or decline 
to do the work a notice that he is to execute them 
within two months is served upon him, and if he still 
fail, and that there is another owner secondary in title, 
a similar notice is served on him, and in this way every 
person having a beneficiary interest in the premises 
must get two months’ notice. In by far the larger pro- 
portion of the houses in Dublin there are as many as 
from three to six separate vested interests. After all 
these processes, which probably would occupy from one 
to three years — depending on the number of interests to 
be dealt with — the sanitary authority might themselves 
execute the work. The court of quarter sessions must 
then be applied to for an order charging the costs of 
the proceedings upon the premises. 

Supposing that the sanitary authority has rebuilt the 
defective premises, then an order must be obtained from 
the court of quarter sessions charging the expenses 
incurred upon the premises, together with four per 
cent, interest. This charge is to have priority over all 

Under the provisions of the amending Act of 1879, 
the owner of premises which have been rebuilt or re- 
paired by the sanitary authority can compel it to 
purchase same. He will be sure to do so in all cases 
where the rent obtainable from them is not sufficient 
to pay the interest on the money expended by the 
sanitary authority, and the kcadrent. of and any other 
charges that may be on the premises. On the other 
hand, if the rent pay fully the cost of rebuilding, the 
owner will keep possession of them. When the sani- 
tary authority acquires possession of premises, instead 
of being allowed to keep and make the most of them, 
it is obliged to sell them at once, and pay over to the 
owner any sum which they may receive in excess of tnc 
amount expended by them to the owner. 

The 75, 76, 77, and 78 sections of the Towns Improve- 
ment Act of 1847 (10 & 11 Yict. c. 34.) enable the 
sanitary authority to deal with ruinous and dangerous 
houses, walls, &c. These provisions apply only to 
houses, &c. which are likely to fall and injure persons. 
I think that the Towns Improvement Act, which is 
incorporated with the Dublin Improvement Act, 1849, 
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is a better one to apply to ruinous bouses than the 
Artisans and Labourers Dwellings Act. Supposing 
that a house, which having been closed as unfit for 
habitation on the action of the sanitary authority, is 
allowed to become ruinous, then it may be assumed that 
it is likely to fall. A notice to take down, secure, or 
repair such premises within three days is served on the 
owner, or, if he cannot be found, it is posted on the 
premises. If the owner fail to comply with the notice, 
the police magistrates may, on application, make an 
order to have the work done within a specified time. 
If the owner again fail, then the sanitary authority may 
put the house into repair, or rebuild it. The expenses 
incurred, if not paid on demand, may be recovered by a 
warrant of distress issued by the police magistrate. 
Lastly, if the distress cannot be effected, the sanitary 



authority may, after giving 28 days’ notice to take pos- 
session of the premises, which being valued, the owner 
is to be compensated for any interest he may have in 
them, after the cost of repairs has been deducted. It 
would, I think, rarely happen that the owner would get 
anything in the way of compensation. Whatever he 
would be entitled to should be determined under the 
provisions of the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act of 
1845. The sanitary authority appears to be unfettered 
as regards the disposal of the premises, as the Act states 
that it may “ sell or otherwise dispose of said buildings 
or land.” I think, then, that if any action is to be 
taken in relation to ruinous houses, our own local Act 
is incomparably superior to the Labourers and Artisans 
Dwellings Act. It is quicker in operation, simpler in 
its provisions, and requires very little law procedure. 



A. 

( 2 .) 

Lodging Accommodation, Rent, Eaknings, &c., in the case of Married Labourers employed by Public Health 
Committee, Dublin Corporation. 




Total number of persons, 290. Total number of rooms, 97. Average number of persons in each room, 3. Total 
cubic space, 168, 823 feet. Average cubic space per head, 582 feet. Total weekly earnings, 67 1. Os. 6d. Average 
weekly earnings per family, 19s. 5 d. Total weekly rent, 81. 3s. 9cJ. Average weekly rent, 2s. 4d. 

C. A. Cameron, 

May 21st, 1885. Medical Officer of Health. 

N 3 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON TH1} HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 



A. 

(3.) 

The Homes op the Wohking Classes is Dublin. 

In many Italian and Dutch cities the population is 
smaller now than it was centuries ago, when Italy and 
the Low Countries were the chief commercial entrepots 
of the world. The houses now occupied by the humbler 
classes have been inhabited by some sort of people for 
centuries ; this is especially the case with the older 
cities of Italy — for example, in Genoa, once called 
“ Genoa the superb,” very few houses date from the 
present century. The working classes reside in dwell- 
ings which were built several centuries ago. 

Dublin resembles some of those ancient towns of 
Italy and the Low Countries. Its population is stag- 
nating, and its humber classes live in old houses which, 
for the greater number, were once the abodes of the 
middle and upper ranks of society. In one respect, 
however, the Italian cities contrast with Dublin, namely, 
that whilst the houses in the former possess almost the 
durability of an Egyptian pyramid, those in the latter 
arc mostly composed of readily perishable materials. 
The massive walls, substantial stone stairs, and pon- 
derous wooden beams in Italian houses are well calcu- 
lated to resist not only the ravages of time, but the 
neglect or assaults of careless or riotous tenants. 

In the last century many very fine houses were built 
in Dublin as residences for the nobility and landed 
gentry, classes long since almost extinct in this city. 
Those splendid mansions have been converted chiefly 
into public offices or charitable institutions, and some 
of them even into tenements. The great majority of 
Dublin eighteenth-century houses were, however, con- 
structed of slight brick walls, slender wooden beams, 
and thin planks. As to the seventeenth-century houses, 
these have, with rare exceptions, completely decayed 
away. 

The fact, then, is that the humbler classes in Dublin 
live in houses which, though almost new as compared 
with the houses of a Spanish or Italian town, are pre- 
maturely decayed. Their walls are honey-combed, their 
woodwork rotted, their roofs are masses of small and 
cracked slates, with innumerable patches upon them ; 
their yards are generally unpaved, their underground 
storeys — formerly cleanly and well kept kitchens — sub- 
sequently converted into tenements, are now noisome, 
dark spaces, mostly shut up, in order to prevent them 
from becoming the asylums of homeless wanderers. 

The above description does not apply to all the tene- 
ments of this city, but it does not exaggerate the de- 
plorable condition of a large proportion of them. In 
general terms it may be truthfully said of Dublin that 
it is a decayed city. It does not in the least resemble 
Belfast, Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, and most 
other British cities. The latter consist in great part of 
new buildings, but they differ essentially from Dublin 
in the important point that their working population 
live in houses built specially for them, and adapted to 
their wants, whilst the Dublin artisans and labourers 
live chiefly in the decayed houses of former genera- 
tions of people of superior rank. 

For some time past the sanitary authorities have been 
animated with the strongest desire to improve the con- 
dition of the tenement houses of Dublin. If the inferior 
ones formed but a small portion of the city, a mode- 
rate outlay of money would suffice to replace them by 
healthful dwellings ; but the most cursory examination 
of the city is sufficient to show that nearly one half of 
it would require to be rebuilt. It is not in the power 
of the corporation to make very extensive clearances of 
the purlieus, for such operations entail enormous ex- 
penditure. It is most unfortunate that municipal 
authorities have to pay so much for wretched old houses 
when they purchase them compulsorily. The two un- 
healthy areas cleared by the corporation at the Coombe 
and Plunkct Street cost nearly 52,0001., or at the rate 
of 6,6131. 10s. per acre. If the owners of the houses on 
these areas voluntarily disposed of them they would 
probably not have realised 20,0001. 

It is likely that the corporation will not be able to 
effect any further clearances of unhealthy areas for 
some years at least. The question then arises, how are 
the thousand's of old houses which are structurally unfit 
for human habitation to be either permanently closed 



or converted into healthful dwellings ? There seems to 
be but the one method of accomplishing these objects, 
namely, the vigorous enforcement of the provisions of 
the Public Health Act relating to unhealthy dwellings. 
They are ample for the purpose, and the metropolitan 
police magistrates never hesitate to enforce them when 
called upon so to do by the sanitary officers. When 
the magistrates and sanitary authorities are in accord, 
the powers which they possess in relation to dwellings 
are enormous. The house which I certify to be unfit 
for habitation, by reason of certain structural defects 
of an ineradicable nature, can be closed practically for 
ever by the magistrate, no compensation being allowed 
to the owner or owners of the house. A power of this 
kind should be used with great judgment and modera- 
tion, but owing to the terribly defective state of the 
Dublin tenements, I have found it necessai-y to apply it 
very freely. 

Up to the year 1879 very few unhealthy dwellings 
had been completely detenanted and closed in Dublin. 
In that year, increased powers having been entrusted 
to me, action more vigorous than heretofore was taken in 
reference to the worst classes of tenement houses. 
Those that were very lofty and were unprovided with 
yards, and the houses in narrow courts and yards, were 
the first to be examined. It was found in many in- 
stances that it was impossible to improve their condi- 
tion sufficiently to admit of their being inhabited. 
For example, a large block of houses extending from 
St. Michael’s Hill to St. Michael’s Lane, and adjoining 
the Synod Hall of Christchurch Cathedral, I con- 
sidered to be not only unfit for human habitation, but 
to be incapable of conversion into healthy dwellings, 
and for the following reason : — The buildings were of 
three storeys, and were in quadrangular form ; one side 
of the block was in contact with the walls of the Synod 
House and the three remaining sides consisted of 
ranges of apartments, each of which constituted a dis- 
tinct tenement. In the central portion a yard only a 
few square feet in extent was situated, and in this small 
space the sanitary accommodation for nearly 150 per- 
sons was situated. The oozings from the filthy so-called 
ashpit permeated through the foundations of the houses, 
and ascended through their walls, rendering them damp 
and noisome. It was impossible to convert a block of 
buildings such as this into wholesome dwellings, 
because there was no proper way of ventilating it. The 
stairs, being situated in the centre of the buildings, 
were dark, and the doors of the rooms opened out upon 
dimly-lighted and ill-ventilated lobbies. The effete 
matters from a large population were concentrated 
upon a surface only a few superficial feet in extent, 
and in a place completely sui’rounded by high -walls. 
The emanations from these matters therefore penetrated 
into the houses through their back doors and windows. 
I applied to the magistrates to order these houses to be 
closed, and although the. application was strongly 
opposed, the order sought for was granted. 

So soon as these houses became detenanted, rapid 
dilapidation set in, and in about two years they became 
dangerous ruins. They were, consequently, pulled down, 
and their materials sold. The site is now clear, and, 
thanks to the Hew Buildings Byelaws, cannot be again 
ever built upon. 

The history which I have given in reference to the 
old houses on St. Michael’s Hill could be repeated with 
but little valuation in reference to many other blocks of 
buildings, and even to whole streets. Wood Street, and 
Arthur’s Lane, and Oliver’s Alley, which extends from 
the street towards Golden Lane, have had nearly every 
house in them detenanted and closed. Here wo have a 
whole area — one of the most unhealthy in Dublin — 
cleared without one penny having been paid to the 
owners of the property. I understand that it is pro- 
bable a large number of artisans’ dwellings will soon be 
erected upon this site. It may be alleged, without fear 
of contradiction, that in no city in the Empire have so 
many unhealthy houses been closed under the provi- 
sions of the Public Health Act — that is, without com- 
pensation to the owners. From the 31st August 1879 
up to 31st December 1884 the total number of houses 
detenanted and closed amounted to 1,857. During the 
same period 430 cellar-dwellings were permanently shut 
up, as were also hundreds of rooms in houses, other than 
the above, which were damp, or were too close to the 
sanitary accommodation of the house, or were from 
other causes unfit for habitation. No doubt a large pro- 
portion of the above-mentioned houses were, by being 
rebuilt or extensively repaired and improved, allowed 
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to be again occupied, but very nearly as many have 
been permanently closed. 

In British cities we usually find good, bad, and indif- 
ferent quarters, but always distinct, whilst in Dublin 
there is really no district which is not permeated with 
purlieus. Some of the poorest and most decayed streets 
exist in actual contact with the most fashionable squares 
and streets. A wretchedly poor population, occupying 
decayed houses, inhabit the space between St. Stephen’s 
Green and Fitzwilliam Square. The stables, in lanes 
lying in the rear of Merrion Square, have been in great 
part converted into dwelling-houses. The neighbour- 
hood of Upper and Lower Mount Street teems with a 
poverty stricken population. Unlike most other great 
cities, the worst part of Dublin lies to the west. Here 
there is not a single large street in which tenement 
houses do not form the major portion of the build- 
ings. 

A very large number of the tenement houses of Dublin 
are owned by persons of the upper class, many of them 
residing in the country, in England, or abroad. They 
are represented by agents, and their houses are let on 
lease or yearly to “ middlemen,” who sublet rooms to 
weekly tenants. These middlemen make a large profit 
out of the tenement houses. It follows, therefore, that 
the weekly tenants have to pay the middlemen, the 
agent, the landlord, and, with few exceptions, a ‘ 1 ground 
landlord.” Many of the “ head landlords ” get so little 
out of the houses that when the latter are closed at the 
suit of the sanitary authorities the owners do not care 
to put them into a proper state of repair. In Dublin 
unoccupied houses are exempt from taxation, but I 
think if they were made liable to, say, “ half -rates ” the 
owners of the dilapidated houses, which are to be seen 
in all parts of the city, would be stimulated to sell them, 
put them in proper order, or take them down. 

In 1882 I caused a sanitary survey to be made of all 
the housejs situated within the city of Dublin. The re- 
sults were in some respects startling. It was found that 
of the 24,211 inhabited houses 7,234 were occupied by 
two or more families, and that of the 54,725 families 
residing in Dublin no fewer than 32,202 lived in those 
7,234 houses. They contained 48,116 rooms, affording 
the accommodation of H rooms per family. 

The tenement houses, of Dublin having, with some ex- 
ceptions, been built for the occupation each of a single 
family, are not suited for the accommodation of several 
— often a dozen. Their sanitary accommodation is 
generally insufficient, but within the last two years 
this defect has been much improved, and to a great ex- 
tent will, in the course of two or three years, be almost 
wholly remedied. In 1884, 2,700 waterclosots— nearly 
all situated in yards — were substituted for filthy privies, 
many of which were placed directly against the 
houses. 

The chief defects of the Dublin tenements are : — 

1. Want of sufficient air-space round them, many 

being without any yards, and some situated in 
narrow courts and alleys. 

2. Their dilapidated condition : cracked walls, bad 

roofs, very old worm-eaten floors, rickety stairs, 
windows ill-fitting in their frames, and often 
broken. 



3. Bad condition of the basement storeys, which the 

sanitary authority not permitting to be used as 
dwellings, have become receptacles for dirt. 

4. Insufficient accommodation for families, nearly 

one half of those dwelling in tenement houses 
having each but a single apartment. The 
huddling together of persons of both sexes and 
all ages in a single apartment is attended by 
obvious evils. 

5. The want of proper arrangements for the regular 

cleansing of the halls, lobbies, and staff's (the 
corporation daily cleanse the yards). 

6. The high rent of the tenements in relation to the 

accommodation afforded. 

The following statement in reference to a house in 
Mercer Street shows a state of things very common in 
Dublin tenement dwellings : — 



No. 36, Upper Mercer Street. 

This house consists of four storeys, and was formerly 
occupied by a single family, as were all the other houses 
in this street. It contains 12 rooms and two kitchens ; 
one of the rooms is unoccupied (but is to be let), 
'and the back kitchen is not used as a dwelling. Eleven 
families, numbering 23 adults and 14 children — total, 
37 — occupy the 11 rooms and one kitchen. 

The weekly rents amount to 11. 8s. (id., or yearly to 
741. 2s. The house is valued for rating purposes at 181., 
excess of rent over valuation 521. 2s. The rental of 
this house, therefore, exceeds its valuation more than 
four times. 

As to the social condition of the inmates, the follow- 
ing shows the occupation of the heads of the families, 
and their earnings : — 

Occupations. Earnings. 



Jeweller, 1 
Carpenters, 2 - 
Shoemaker, 1 - 
Bricklayer, 1 - 
Gardener, 1 - 

Porters, 3 
Job Coachman 



£ s. d. 

- 1 8 0 

- 1 14 0 

- 0 15 0 

- 1 12 0 
- 0 16 0 

- 12s. to 1 5 0 

- Uncertain. 

- 0 5 0 



In this paper I have confined myself to a description 
of the defective state of the homes of the poorer classes 
in Dublin ; the remedy for it is a large question , which 
I do not propose to discuss at present. 

The following tables show the rental, valuation, and 
accommodation, &c. in connexion with the houses in 
four streets, by no means the woi'st in Dublin. Scores 
of other streets ai'e placed under similar conditions. 
The facts set forth in these tables demonstrate that the 
homes of the humbler classes are insufficient in their 
accommodation, and are rented in excess of their real 
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A .Wing the tot, Vtlnato, to. of Tenement Home, in four .elected Street., 



Church Street:. 



HOUSE. ^ 




Number of 


Average 


Total Weekly 


Average Rent 
per Family 




Valuation. 




Rooms 


in House. 


Rooms 
per Family. 
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Summary of the above Street. 



Tenement 
Houses 
in Street. 



Number of 
Rooms 
per Family. 
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Upper Mercer Street. 



Nl JSoms 0f 



Summary of tiie above Street. 



Number ot 
Rooms 
in Street. 



Average Number Total Weekly 
of Rooms per Rent 

Family. of Street. 



■rage Rent per 
per Week. 



North Cumberland Street. 



Number of 
Rooms 

in House. 



Average 
Number of 
Rooms 
per Family. 



Average Rent 
per Family 
per Week. 
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Jervis Street. 




Summary of the above Street. 
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A. 

(4.) 

In my direct examination I stated that the Corporation 
of Dublin employed a large sanitary staff before the 
Public Health Act rendered it obligatory on the sanitary 
authorities to have a staff. 

In 1873 the sanitary staff consisted of a medical officer 
of health, a public analyst, a secretary, 15 police 
officers acting as sanitary inspectors, a clerk, three 
inspectors of food, and two disinfectors; total, 24. 

In 1885 the staff consists of a medical officer of health, 
who is also executive sanitary officer and public analyst, 
a secretary and assistant secretary, a consulting medical 
officer of health, four clerks, two surveyors of buildings, 
nine police officers, and 12 civilians acting as sanitary 
inspectors, three food inspectors and four disinfectors, 
exclusive of stablemen, whitewashers, labourers ; total 
officers, 36. The salaries and wages of the staff is about 
4,0001. 

The Public Health Act, Ireland, enacts that, Parlia- 
ment being willing, half the salaries of the sanitary 
officers may be recouped by the Treasury. It has, 
however, been the practice to recoup only half of the 
salaries of the officers appointed since the Public Health 



Act came into force, and half of such increases to the 
salaries of the officers which might be approved of by 
the Local Government Board. As the corporation had 
a large staff before the passing of the Act, it suffered 
considerably for having, without compulsion, done its 
duty. In other cities and towns there was either no 
sanitary staff or a very insufficient one. These towns 
having appointed all the officers, or nearly all, under 
the provisions of the Public Health Act, have half the 
salaries of those officers recouped. The sum recouped 
to the corporation by the Treasury is only 4631. 6s. 
and the recoupment deals only with the salaries of the 
medical officer of health, the consulting medical officer 
of health, six police sanitary officers. It would seem an 
obvious act of justice to allow of a recoupment on the 
salaries of all the sanitary officers, whether appointed 
before or after the passing of the Public Health Act. 
In the case of at least one Irish city the officers who 
discharged sanitary duties were dismissed and re- 
appointed under new designations in order to qualify 
them to receive recoupments of half their salaries from 
the Treasury. 

(Signed) Charles A. Cameron, 

Medical Officer of Health. 

Dublin, 8th June 1885. 
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to 

Apibndix to Evidence of Mr. Beveridge. 

Paper showing the terms upon which the Corporation 
of Dublin let the Coombe Area on lease to the 
Dublin Artizans Dwellings Company. 

This lease of the 8th October 1881 recites that the 
Coombe area (4a. Or. 36p.) had been acquired and cleared 
by the corporation under the Artizans and Labourers 
Dwellings Act, 1875, and the Local Government Board 
(Ireland) Provisional Orders Artizans and Labourers 
Dwellings Confirmation Act, 1877, and that plans for 
the laying out of the site and erection of houses 
thereon had been prepared by the architect of the 
company, and approved and signed by the architect of 
the corporation, it lets the ground, save the streets, 
avenues, and open spaces, to the company for 10,000 years 
at a rent for the first two years of a peppercorn, if 
demanded, and afterwards at 200Z. per annum. The 
company was bound to erect 199 houses, containing 
accommodation for “ at least 984 persons of the artizan 
or working classes ” in strict accordance with the plans, 
well and substantially built, and ventilated, and fur- 
nished with water supply, proper drainage, and sanitary 
appliances and apparatus, to the satisfaction of the 
corporation or their architect, and to expend 20.000Z. at 
least, and on demand produce books and vouchers for 
such expenditure. The company was also bound not to 
erect any building except those in the plans, or such 
alterations as might be agreed on, and not to permit the 
dwelling-houses or buildings to be subdivided, or any 
addition made ^hereto or alteration in the character 
thereof, save with consent of the corporation. The 
company was bound to sufficiently maintain the houses, 
buildings, &c., and permit the officers of the corporation 
to cuter and view them ; also to keep the premises in- 
sured in an office approved by the corporation, and if 
burned, reinstate them. The company was also bound 
not to make any alteration which would diminish the 
accommodation covenanted for persons of the artizan or 
working classes. Usual power of entry and distress in 
default of payment of rent within 21 days, and power of 
resumption in default of payment within 60 days, 
“ without prejudice to any right of action or remedy of 
“ the corporation, their successors or assigns, in respect 
“ of any antecedent breach of any of the covenants by 
“ the company.” The corporation was bound to lay 



out and asphalte the streets and footways, construct 
sewers, and lay down water pipes, and cause the streets, 
&c. to be lighted. 

B. 

( 2 .) 

Section 20 of 27 cj- 28 Viet. c. cccv . — Whenever the 
surveyor or deputy surveyor authorised as aforesaid 
shall certify to the Lord Mayor that any structure (in- 
cluding in such expression any building, wall, or other 
structure, or anything affixed to or projecting from any 
building, wall, or other structure) is in a dangerous 
state, the Lord Mayor may in such case order the sur- 
veyor or deputy surveyor to cause the same to be shored 
upi or otherwise secured, and proper boards or fences to 
be put up and properly lighted for the protection of 
passengers ; and shall cause notice in writing to be 
posted on the said premises, and also to be given to the 
owner or occupier of any such structure, requiring him 
forthwith, or as soon as shall be expressed in such 
notice, to take down, secure, or repair the same, as the 
case may require ; and if the owner or occupier to whom 
such notice is given fails to comply within seven days 
from service thereof with the requisition of such notice, 
the surveyor or his deputy may make complaint thereof 
before a justice or justices ; and it shall be lawful for 
such justice or justices to order the owner, or on his 
default the occupier, of such structure to take down, 
repair, or otherwise secure to the satisfaction of such 
surveyor or deputy surveyor, or of such other surveyor 
as the corporation may appoint for that purpose, such 
structure, or such part thereof as appears to him to be 
in a dangerous state, within a time to be fixed by such 
justice or justices; and in case the same is not taken 
down, repah-ed, or otherwise secured within the time so 
limited, the Lord Mayor may with all convenient speed 
cause all or so much of such structure to be taken down 
or otherwise secured in such manner as may be requi- 
site ; and all expenses incurred by the corporation in 
respect of taking down, shoring up, boarding up, watch- 
ing, and lighting any such dangerous structure in pur- 
suance of this Act shall be paid by the owner, or on bis 
default by the occupier, of such structure, but without 
prejudice to the right to recover the same from any 
lessee or other person liable to the expense of repairs of 
such structure; and such expenses may be recovered by 
the corporation by civil bill or action in any one ol the 
superior courts in the same manner and with the same 
costs as an ordinary debt. 
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(Evidence of Hk. Monahan.) 

Memorandum. 

I find that, in my evidence relating to the qualifica- 
tions of town councillors, town commissioners, and 
municipal commissioners in Ireland, I omitted to refer 
to the provisions of “The Town Councils and Local 
Boards Act, 1880.” 

That Statute (in effect) enacts that 
(Section 1, subsection 1.) Every person qualified to 
vote at the election for any such office shall also be 
qualified to be elected to the office. 

(Subsection 3.) The qualifications mentioned in the 



section shall be alternatives for and shall not repeal or 
take away any other qualification. 

(Subsection 4.) Nothing in the section shall qualify 
any person for any office who is disqualified by the 
existing law by reason of office, contract, bankruptcy, 
or any other matter of disqualification or disability. 

(Subsection 5.) If a person qualified under the section 
ceases for six months to reside within the borough or 
district, he shall cease to be qualified under the section, 
and his office shall become vacant unless he was at the 
time of his election, and continues to be qualified in 
some other manner. 

16th July 1885. (Signed) J. H. Monahan. 



APPENDIX D. 



1. Circular letter to town clerks. 

2. Reply from Dublin. 

3. ,, Belfast. 

4. „ Waterford. 



5. Reply from Cork. 

6. ,, Londonderry. 

7. , , Galway. 

8. ,, New Ross. 



Circular Letter addressed to Town Clerks. 

8, Richmond Terrace, Whitehall, S.W., 
gi Rj 2nd July 1885. 

I am directed by the Royal Commissioners on the 
Housing of the Working Classes to ask you to be kind 
enough to send me, by return of post, the following 
particulars as to your city or borough 

1 . The population of the municipal area. 

2. The number of the electorate for municipal or local 

purposes. 

3. The municipal franchise. 

4. The qualification for members of the governing 

body. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) J. E. C. Bodlet, 

Secretary. 

The Town Clerk of 



2. 

Town Clerk’s Office, City Hall, Dublin, 
S j Ri 7th July 1885. 

In reply to your letter of the 6th instant, addressed 
•to the town clerk, who is at present on leave of absence, 

I. beg to inform you . . , 

1. That the population within the municipal boundary 

of Dublin is, according to the last census, 
249,486. . . , 

2. That the number of the electorate for municipal 

purposes is 6,644 at present, but will be 'much 
larger after the next revision of the burgess roll. 

3. The municipal franchise.— To be enrolled a burgess 

it is necessary to be rated as an inhabitant house- 
holder within the borough or within seven miles 
thereof, provided he shall have been rated in 
respect of the premises occupied to all rates 
made for the relief of the poor during the time 
of occupation, and shall have paid on or before 
the last day of August all such rates, cesses, and 
taxes specified, and be in the occupation of the 
rated premises for a period of 12 months pre- 
ceding the 1st day of September. Up to the 
passing of the Municipal Voters Relief Act, 1885, 
the qualifying period of occupation for a burgess 
was two years and eight months ending the last 
day of August. 

4. The qualification for members of the corporation 

is to be a burgess, and to be duly nominated and 
elected by the other burgesses of the ward, to 
the office of alderman or town councillor. 



5. The municipal franchise is not confined to parlia- 
mentary electors. 

I am,'&c. . 

(Signed) James J. Henry, 

Assistant to the Town Clerk. 

J. E. C. Bodley, Esq., 

Secretary, Royal Commission on 
Housing of the Working Classes. 



3. 

Town Hall, Belfast, 

Sir, 4th July 1885. 

I am in receipt of your letter of 2nd instant, and 
have to say in reply to your queries — 

(1.) The population by the census of 1881 was 
208,122. 

(2.) The number of electors on the municipal roll is 
6,051. 

(3.) 101. valuation. 

(4.) See Act 1880, 43 Viet, c. 17. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) Sam. Black, 

J. E. C. Bodley, Esq., Town Clerk. 

8, Richmond Terrace, Whitehall, 

London, S.W. 



4. 

Town Clerk’s Office, Town Hall, Waterford, 
Sir, 4th July 1885. 

I am in receipt of your letter of 2nd instant, and 
the particulars required are as follows : — 

1. Population (last census), 22,457. 

2. Number of electorate for municipal purposes, 676. 

3. 101. rating. 

4. 251. rating, or 1,0001. clear over debts. 

5. Municipal franchise is confined to parliamentary 

electors. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) Joseph W. Howard, 

J. E. C. Bodley, Esq., Town Clerk. 

8, Richmond Terrace, Whitehall, 

London, S.W. 



Town Clerk’s Office, Town Hall, Waterford, 
Dear Sir, 7th July 1885. 

There is no statute actually confining the muni- 
cipal franchise to parliamentary voters, but, ipso facto, 
every municipal voter must be a parliamentary voter. 
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inasmuch as the municipal qualification is a 10Z. rating, 
•while the parliamentary qualification is only 44. 

Yours, &c. 

(Signed) Joseph W. Howard. 

J. E. C. Bodley, Esq.? 

8, Richmond Terrace, Whitehall, 

London, S.W. 



Town Clerk’s Office, Town Hall, Waterford, 
g 1It 14th July 1885. 

’ Ju reply to your letter of 11th instant, I beg 
to say that the Corporation of Waterford has lately 
acted on the 43 & 44 Yict. c. 17. as to the qualification 
of members, and the declaration prescribed by previous 
Acts is not now administered. 

At the same time I should state that I am informed 
the declaration as to qualification is continued in other 
places. We read the Act as exempting. 

Yours, &c. 

(Signed) Joseph W. Howard. 

J. E. C. Bodley, Esq., 

8, Richmond Terrace, Whitehall, 

London, S.W. 



Reply of Town Clerk of Cork. 

Cork, 15th July 1885. 

1. Population of municipal area in 1881 was 80,124. 

2. Number of electorate is 2,059. 

3. Municipal franchise. 10Z. rating of house, or other 
buildings for 12 months, and being an inhabitant house- 
holder for six months. 

4. The qualification for a member of governing body 
must be a burgess of the borough. 

Alex. McCarthy, 

Town Clerk. 



Town Clerk’s Office, Londonderry, 
Sir, 4th July 1885. 

In reply to your communication of the 2nd 
instant, I beg to send you the following particulars 
regarding the city of Londonderry, viz. : — 

1. The population within the municipal boundary as 

given in the last census of Ireland in 1881 num- 
bered 29,162. 

2. The number of the electorate for municipal pur- 

poses in the present year is 799. 

3. The municipal franchise is the occupancy of pre- 

mises rated to the relief of the poor at not less 
than 10Z. annual valuation. 

4. The qualification for members of the governing 

body (the corporation) is being seized or possessed 
of real or personal estate to the amount of 1,000Z. 
over and above debts, or being in occupation of 
premises rated as above at not less than 25Z. 
annual valuation. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) R. W. Chambers. 

Town Clerk. 

J. E. C. Bodley, Esq., 

Secretary, Royal Commission on the 
Housing of the Working Classes, 

8, Richmond Terrace, Whitehall, 

London, S.W. 



Town Clerk’s Office, Londonderry, 
Sir, 17th July 1885. 

With reference to your letter of the 11th instant, 
no question as to the qualification under the statute of 
43 Viet, to which you refer, has as yet arisen, so 



that the matter has not been before the Town Council. 
I shall be happy to give all information required. 
Yours, &c. 

(Signed) Robert N. Chambers, 

J. E. C. Bodley, Esq.. Town Clerk. 

Secretary, Royal Commission on 
Housing of the Working Classes, 

8, Richmond Terrace, Whitehall, S.W. 



7. 

Town Commissioners’ Office, Galway, 
Sir, 6th July 1885. 

In reply to yours of the 2nd instant — 

1. The population of the municipal area of Galway is 

15,471. 

2. The number of electorate for municipal or other 

local purposes is about 560. 

3. The qualification for electors is a rating of 8Z. 

(eight pounds) yearly or upwards for a rated 
occupier, and for a leaseholder or freeholder to 
a rating of the annual value of 20Z. or upwards. 

4. The qualification for members of the Town Com- 

missioners’ Board, a rateable value of 20Z. or 
upwards for a rated occupier or freeholder. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) J. Bodington, 

J. E. C. Bodley, Esq., Secretary. 

8, Richmond Terrace, London, S.W. 



(In reply to a further communication.) 

Town Commissioners’ Office, Galway, 
Dear Sir, 16th July 1885. 

When giving you the information you required 
in regard to the qualification for the governing body 
of this town, I quite overlooked the 43 Viet. c. 17., by 
which it would appear the qualification of 20Z. is abo- 
lished by an alternative qualification of 81., the same 
as a person qualified to elect. 

Yours, &c. 

(Signed) J. Bodington, 

J. E. C. Bodley, Esq., Secretary. 

8, Richmond Terrace, Whitehall. 



8 . 

Town Commissioners’ Office, 
New Ross, Ireland, 

Sir, 4th July 1885. 

In reply to your inquiries in your communica- 
tion of the 2nd instant, I beg to send you replies as 
follows : — 

1. Population of municipal area - - 6,670 

2. Number of electors for election of Harbour 

Commissioners, 8Z. valuation old parlia- 
mentary franchise, about - - 140 

3. Municipal electors who elect town com- 

missioners .... 250 

4. Qualification for members of the town 

commission, or municipal body : — 

“ Every person who shall have been for 12 
“ months preceding the first day of January in 
“ the year in which such election is held the 
“ immediate lessor of lands, tenements, and 
“ hereditaments within such town, or within 
“ such boundaries of the same respectively as 
“ aforesaid of the value of 50Z. or upwards, ac- 
“ cording to the last .poor law valuation, and 
“ who shall reside within five miles of the boun- 
“ dary of such town, and also any householder 
“ or occupier of full age rated to the relief of 
“ the poor in respect of a dwelling-house in the 
‘ ‘ town at the net annual value of 12 pounds or 
“ upwards, not being an ecclesiastic of any reli- 
“ gious denomination, shall be eligible to be 
“ elected a Commissioner for the purposes of 
“ this Act.” Towns Improvement (Ireland) Act, 
1854, 17 & 18 Viet. c. 103. s. 25. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) John Tobin, 

Clerk to the Commissioners. 

J. E. C. Bodley, Esq., 

Secretary, Royal Commission on the 

Housing of the Working Classes, 

8, Richmond Terrace, Whitehall, London. 
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Town Councils and Local Boards Act, 1880, 

43 Vict., Chapter 17. 

An Act to abolish the property qualification for mem- 
bers of Municipal Corporations and Local Governing 
bodies. [24th March 1880.] 

Be it enacted by the Queen’s most Excellent Majesty, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present 
Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the 
same, as follows : 

Alternative qualification for membership of local authority. 

1. — (1.) Subject as in this section mentioned, every 
person shall be qualified to be elected and to be a 
member of a local authority who is at the time of 
election qualified to elect to any membership of that 
authority. ' 

(2.) For the purposes of this section the term “ local 
authority ” means, — 

(a.) The council of a borough under the Municipal 
Corporations Act, 1835, 5 & 6 W. 4. c. 76., or 
any Act amending the same : 

(l.) In Ireland, the town council of any town cor- 
porate, commissioners appointed by virtue of 
an Act made in the ninth year of King George 
the Fourth, 9 Geo. 4. c. 82., intituled “ An Act 
“ to make provision for the lighting, clean- 



“ sing, and watching of cities and towns eor- 
“ porate, and market towns in Ireland in 
“ certain cases,” and any municipal town or 
township commissioners appointed under any 
general or local Act. 

(3.) The qualifications mentioned in this section shall 
be alternatives for and shall not repeal or take away 
any other qualification. 

(4.) Nothing in this section shall qualify any person 
for any office who is disqualified for the office by the 
existing law by reason of office, contract, bankruptcy, 
or any other matter of disqualification or disability. 

(5.) If a person qualified under this section ceases for 
six months to reside within the borough or district in 
which he has been elected to an office, he shall cease 
to be qualified under this section and his office shall 
become vacant, unless he was at the time of his 
election and continues to be qualified in some other 
manner. 

Short title. 

2. This Act may be cited as the Town Councils and 
Local Boards Act, 1880. 

Extent. 

3. This Act shall extend to Ireland but not to 
Scotland. 
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ACTS OP PARLIAMENT : 

See also CROSS’, TORRENS’ ACTS, LOCAL 
ACTS, &c. 

3 & 4 Viet. c. 108. and Municipal Corporations 

Act (Ireland) regulate elections to corporations, 
Monahan, 21,768. 

housing of working classes in Ireland governed 

by Public Health Act (Ireland), 1878, Monahan, 
21,762-21,765. 

Towns Improvement Act (Ireland), 1854, has most 

extensive application outside corporate towns, 
Monahan, 21,770. 

Public Health Act (Ireland) Amendment Act, 

1879, constitutes town commissioners a corpo- 
rate body for purposes of Act of 1878, if not 
. otherwise incorporated, Monahan, 21,772. 

when and how Labouring Classes Lodging-houses 

and Dwelling Act (Ireland), 1866, is to be 
adopted, Monahan, 21,815-21,827. 

Torrens’ Act (31 & 32 Viet. c. 130.) and the 

amending Acts of 1879 and 1882 extend to Ire- 
land, Monahan, 21,833. 

Torrens’ Act a dead letter in Ireland, Monahan, 

21,836; Wodsworth, 21,837; Cameron, 22,154, 
&c. 

Cross’ Acts of 1875, 1879, and 1882 apply to Ire- 

land, Monahan, 21,839-21,842. 

failure of Act of 1866 due to apathy of local autho- 
rities, Wodsworth, 21,895. 

Act of 1866 can be easily worked, Wodsworth, 

21,895, 21,896. 

Labourers (Ireland) Act does not apply to towns, 

McCabe, 21,937. m . 

Torrens’ Act and amending Act of 1882 not tried 

in Dublin, they have a superior local Act, 
Cameron, 22,106, &c., 22,111, 22,154. 

Land Act has increased cost of land, Drury, 

22,586. „ „ ,, , 

Pembroke Township Act passed 1863, Manly, 

22,790. 

Torrens’ Acts, especially demolition clauses, very 

workable in Dublin, Spencer, 22,854-22,857. 

nothing done in Dublin under Act of 1882, Spencer, 

22,918. 

improvements suggested in Act of 1882, Spencer, 

22,920, &c. . 

Dublin (South) City Market Company obtained an 

Act and three amendments, Dillon, 23,050. 

- — - practice of assessing damages in Ireland is regu- 
lated by Railways (Ireland) Acts, answering to 
Lands Clauses Consolidation Act of 1845, Dillon, 
23,058. , 

why Act of 1882 does not apply to Ireland, Dillon, 

23,072-23,077. 

Common Lodging Houses (Ireland) Act, 1860, 

answers to English Act of 1851, Bretland, 
23,326. 

several local Acts in Belfast, Bretland, 23,339. 

proceedings in Belfast under their Improvement 

Acts of 1878 and 1884, Bretland, 23,350-23,355, 
23,361, 23,362. 

as to power of Belfast Corporation above other 

Irish corporations to promote Bills, Bretland, 
23,363-23,372. 

many corporations appear totally ignorant of the 

existence of Acts under which they are em- 
powered to take action, O'Fa/rrell, 24,373. 

a digest of Cross’ and Torrens’ Acts, if circulated, 

would be very useful, CFa/nxll, 24,378. 

O 19522. Wt. 25172. 



ACTS OP PARLIAMENT— cowt. 

Labourers (Ireland) Act should extend to urban 

districts, MeUje, 24,482. 

Irish Act of 1866 should extend to urban sanitary 

districts so constituted by provisional order, 
Metge, 24,483, &c. 

too complicated, Metge, 24,510. 

objections to Act of 1868, Metge, 24,548, &c. 

— objections to Cross’ Act of 1875, Metge, 24,547. 



ARBITRATORS : 

See COMPENSATION. 

those appointed in Ireland are generally land 

agents, Dillon, 23,082, 23,083. 



ARCHITECT, CITY: 

election and duties of, in Dublin under Public 

Health Act, Beveridge, 22,156. 



AREAS : 

several reported on in Dublin in 1876 still in same 

or worse condition, Spencer, 22,843, 22,844. 



AIR SPACE : 

amount fixed in Dublin by byelaws, Cameron, 

22,170, &c. 

amount of, in common lodging-houses in Belfast, 

Bretland, 23,327, &c. 

in houses in Cork, sometimes as low as 165, 135, 

and even 40 feet, Donovan, 23,639, &c. ; McMul- 
len, 23,540. 

ARTIZANS’ DWELLINGS COMPANY (DUBLIN), 
LIMITED : 

has acted under the Labouring Classes Lodging- 

houses and Dwellings Act (Ireland), 1866, IPods- 

obtained Co’ombe area from corporation on per- 
petuity lease at 2002. per annum. Cotton, 21,867. 

allow sub-letting in Ooombe area buildings, Harty, 

displaced 984 persons, erected 211 houses for 1,000 

persons on Coombe area. Cotton, 21,867—21,869. 

obtained Plunket Street site for 140Z. per annum, 

Cotton, 21,879, &c. 

population in their buildings as dense as else- 
where, Cameron, 22,172. 

valuation and annual rent of 174 houses belonging 

to, Beveridge, 22,311. 

do not provide for lowest classes, Beveridge, 22,440; 

Pirn, 22,638. 

Dublin Sanitary Association did much to form, 

Pirn, 22,628. 

very successful in its working, Pirn, 22,629. 

houses already built by, will accommodate 6,000 

people. Pirn, 22,631. 

Mr. Spencer, secretary to, Spencw, 22,809. 

acquired building ground at 202. to 502. per acre, 

Spencer, 22,815, 22,956, 22,957. 

their houses are more for superior labourers, 

Spencer, 22,826, 22,827. 

people housed by the company prefer cottages 

to tenements, Spencer, 22,827. 

A 2 
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ARTIZANS’ DWELLING-S COMPANY (DUBLIN), 
LIMITED^co»«. 

the^odger class are their greatest evil, Spencer, 

■ formed in 1876, with a capital of 50.000Z., increased 

in 1882 to 100.000Z., Spencer, 22,834. 

has borrowed 47,000Z. from Public Works Com- 
mission, Spencer, 22,834. 

' complain of compensation awarded in Coombc and 

Plunket Street areas, Spencer, 22,835. 

could easily obtain more capital, Spencer, 22,941. 

are paying 4 per cent., Spencer, 22,943. 

will be able to extend its operations, Spencer, 

22,944. 

no difficulty in getting sites from landowners, 

Spencer, 22,945, 22,949. 

have a site of three acres in Rathmines, and could 

obtain more, Spencer, 22,946, 22,947. 

amount of rates and taxes for Year, Spencer, 

22,951, &c. 1 

generally buy land by rental, Spencer, 22,958. 

leases vary from 150 to 10,000 years, Spencer, 

22,959, 22,960. 

present condition of valuation in Dublin the great- 
est bar to their operations, Spencer, 22,964. 

ARTIZANS DWELLINGS ACTS : 

Cross’ and Torrens’ Act and the amending Acts 

of 1879 and 1882 extend to Ireland, Monahan, 
21,833, 21,839-21,842. 

Act of 1875 limited to urban sanitary districts of a 

population of not less than 25,000, Cotton, 
21,845. 

by the Labourers (Ireland) Act, 1883, the Act of 

1875 was extended to urban sanitary districts 
of 12,000 and upwards, Cotton, 21,846. 

or those authorised to put the Act in operation by 

a Local Government Board, Provisional Order, 
Cotton, 21,846, 21,847. 

none of those districts having between 12,000 and 

25,000 have availed themselves of the extension. 
Cotton, 21,849. 

■ schemes under Cross’ Acts have been settled for 

Cork, Dublin, and Belfast, Monahan, 21,843. 

Belfast demolished 91 houses on an unhealthy 

area, uuder Improvement Act of 1875, and made 
a new street, Bretlancl, 23,342, 23,343. 

Cork had a scheme for seven areas in 1878, Dono- 
van, 23,594. 

under it they cleared one area (107 houses) and 170 

new houses were built by the Improved Dwell- 
ings Company, but people turned out over- 
crowded the immediate neighbourhood of the 
cleared area, Donovan, 23,596-23,600. 

ASHPITS : 

in very offensive state in Dublin a few years back, 

Cameron, 22,117, &c. 

how cleared out in workmen’s houses in Belfast, 

Bretland, 23,472; Bozeman, 23,530, &e. 

every house in Londonderry must have, McKiher, 

24,458. 



BALDOYLE, TILLAGE OP: 

operations under scheme obtained by Dublin Cor- 
poration, Cameron, 22,174, &c. 

property obtained in 1866, Cameron, 22,175, 22,27Q, 

result of speculation, Cameron, 22,175. 



BALLS BRIDGE, DUBLIN: 

Lord Pembroke has built houses for working 

classes at, Manly, 22,807, 22,808. 



BELFAST : 

has obtained a scheme under Cross’ Acts, Mona- 
han, 21,843; McCahe, 21,925, 21,926. 

obtained a loan of 12,000Z. from Irish Public Works 

Office, Wodsworth, 21,859. 

is little more than a scheme for a new street. 

Cotton, 21,860. 

has byelaws under sec. 100 of Public Health Act 

(Ucland), Monahan, 21,796, 21,797 ; Bretland, 
23,328. 

has three rating or taxing bodies — Town Council, 

Water Commissioners, and Board of Guardians, 
Scott, 22,685, 22,739. 



does not possess the same class of house as the 

large tenement house in Dublin, Scott, 22,694. 

population has rapidly increased during last sixty 

years, Bretland, 23,302. 

population of, for every 10 years between 1821 and 

1881, Bretland, 23,303. • 

minicipal limits last extended in 1845, Bretland 

23,305. 



about 12,000 people would be taken in by the 

extension, Bretland, 23,306, 23,307. 

average number of persons per house half that of 

Dublin, Bretland, 23,308, 23,309; Bowman, 
23,541. 

buildings have increased from 18,000 in 1861 to 

47,000 now ; more than 1,000 year by year, Bret- 
land, 23,310-23,312, 23,352, 23,353. 

death-rate of, from 1874 to 1884, Bretland, 23,313, 

23,436. 

reason for gradual decrease of, Bretlmd, 23,437, 

23,438 ; Bowman, 23,538, &o. 

valuation has increased rapidly, Bretland, 23,315. 

amount of rates in county of Antrim, and Down- 

port, Bretland, 23,316, &c. 

total municipal rates, Bretland, 23,318, 23,319. 

draws great distinction under Act of 1865 (a system 

unknown elsewhere in Ireland) in favour of 
houses rated at or under 20Z., Bretland, 23,323, 
23,324, 23,373-23,376. 

this exemption ultimately benefits the tenant, 

Bretlmd, 23,331. 

action under Common Lodging Houses (Ireland) 

Act, 1860, Bretland, 23,326, 23,327. 

tenement system scarcely exists in, Scott, 22,686 ; 

Bretland, 23,334. 

number of tenement houses in, and cubic space of 

air, Bretland, 23,326-23,332. 

Corporation registers all tenement houses, Bret- 
land, 23,333. 

no overcrowding in tenements in, Bretland, 

23,330. 

has several local Acts, Brctlamd, 23,339. 

proceeds exclusively under local Acts, in regard to 

new buildings, &c., but under Public Health 
Act as to old buildings, inspection of existing one, 
&c., Bretland, 23,341. 

has considerable sanitary powers under local Acts, 

Bretland, 23,340. 

demolished 91 houses on an unhealthy area under 

Cross’ Act of 1875, and built a new street, Bret- 
land, 23,342, 23,343. 

let the land, on which some houses are now built, 

Bretland, 23,345, 23,346. 

between 300 and 400 people were displaced, all 

of whom were accommodated, but not by Cor- 
poration, Bretland, 23,348, 23,349, 23,378- 



under their Improvement Act of 1878 demolished 

about 550 buildings, Bretland, 23,350. 

on the site so cleared a different class of building 

have been erected, Bretlmd, 23,351. 
people displaced were re-housed without difficulty, 
Bretland, 23,352. 

about to demolish 360 buildings under their Im- 
provement Act of 1884, Brettand, 23,354. 

this latter scheme more of a street improvement 

than an artisan's dwellings scheme, and corpo- 
ration do not intend to re-house, Bretland, 
23,357-23,359. 

houses in, generally built for one family, Bretland, 

23,360. 

local Acts require waterclosets or privies in every 

dwelling-house, and lay down minimum height 
of rooms, Bretland, 23,361. 

must also be passages at back at least 9 feet wide, 

under Act of 1879, Bretland, 23,362. 

their private Bills, how promoted, &c., Bretland, 

23,363-23,372. 

people would not now submit to be housed in 

dilapidated tenements, after having lived in 
superior dwellings, for which they have a grow- 
ing inclination, Bretland, 23,377, 23,388-23,390, 
23,404. 

seem to take a pride in well finished and fitted 

houses, Bretland, 23,390. 
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BELFAST — coni. 

and builders are beginning to put areas or gardens 

in front of houses, Bretland, 23,390. 

. cos (, of rating and rent of workmen’s houses in 

Belfast, Iretlcmd, 23,381-23,387, 23,415—23,429. 

. amount of accommodation provided in those let 

respectively at 2s. 6 A., 8s. to 3s. (id., and 4s. to 
5s. a week, Bretland, 23,415— 23,423. 

price of land for workmen’s dwellings in, Bretland, 

23,383. 

most property in, held Under long leases, subject 

to an annual rental, Bretland, 23,386, 23,387, 
23,435. , 

no companies in, for erecting houses, Brctland, 

23,392. 



building societies exist, but they appear to be 

scarcely solvent, Brctland, 23,392, 23,461 ; Bow- 
man, 23,505, &c. 

Sec Building and Building Societies. 

- Corporation have not built any dwelling houses, 

but bought the land, laid it out in streets, and 
private parties have taken land and built on it, 
Brctland, 23,399-23,400, 23,392. 

when buildings are erected corporation sell fee 

simple at highest commercial value, and dwell- 
ings for working people must be erected, Brel- 
land, 23,407-23,414, 

people trying to become their own proprietors, 

Bretland, 23,424, 23,460. 

landlord, and not occupier, pays rates and taxes of 

small houses in, Bretland, 23,426-23428, 23,452, 
23,481. 

if old property has been improved or repaired, it is 

re-valued, but if untouched the valuation would 
remain the same and as low as 20 years ago, 
•while new property is valued high, Bretland, 
23,439, &c. 

complaints as to hardship of system, Bretland, 

23,441-23,448. 

a re-valuation of whole borough would reduce 

rates more than 2 d. in the £, Bretland, 23,449. 

houses for working classes continually being built, 

and many people live by it, Bretland, 23,450, &c. 

builders sometimes let, and sometimes sell, the 

houses, Bretland, 23,454, &c. 

working men do not deposit money with building 

societies, Bretland, 23,465, 23,467. 

31s. usual weekly wage of bricklayers and car- 
penters, Bretland, 23,468-23,470. 

ashpits and privies in workmen’s cottages, how 

cleaned out, Bretla'iul, 23,472; Bowman, 23,530, 
&c. 

many defects in their building byelaws were 

remedied by Act of 1878 and 1 884, Bretland, 
23,474, 23,475. 

no opposition to increasing the stringency of bye- 
laws, Bretland, 23,477. 

owners of small properties and speculative builders 

are sometimes strongly represented at town 
council, Bretland, 23,476. 

corporation undertake gratuitously entire removal 

of house refuse in lowest class of property under 
Public Health Act, Bretland, 23,484, 23,487, &e. 

but only as an act of charity to those parties out of 

work, otherwise it must be paid for, Bowman, 
23,533, &c. 

building cheaper than in any other part of Ireland, 

Bretland, 23,483, 23,485, 23,490, &c. 

because wages are lower and bricks cheaper, 

Bowman, 13,513, 23,516-23,520. 

centre of town much congested, Bowman, 23,497- 

23,500. 

no open spaces in, Bowman, 23,500. 

the congestion is caused by high price of laud 

owned by the under landlords, Bowman, 23,501, 

23.502. 

wages do not increase as fast as rent increases in, 

in fact are lower now than 10 years ago, 
Bowman, 23,508, &c. 

land much increased in value, Boivman, 23,501, 

23.502, 23,508. 

manufacturers get more from the rents of their 

houses than from their legitimate manufactures, 
Bowman, 23,511, 23,521, So., 23,542-23,544. 

if men leave employment of millowners who own 

houses, or go on strike, or become ill, they havo 
to leave the house also, Bomnan, 23,52-4, &o. 

about 1 per cent, of artisans’ dwellings have water- 

closets, 99 per cent, havo dry closets, and some 
not even that, Bowman, 23,530, &c. 



BELFAST— coni. 

— — foul refuse in old houses, and even in some built 
since 1878, when corporation had a new byelaw, 
has to be removed through the living room, 
Bowman, 23,535, &e. 

in old streets some sewers are not more than 

2 feet 6 inches below surface, Bowman, 23,537. 

instanco of overcrowding, Bowman, 23,540. 

BELFAST IMPROVEMENT- ACTS, 1878 and 1884: 

Proceedings under, Bretlamd, 23,350-23,355. 

BELFAST TRADES COUNCIL: 

Mr. Bowman, secretary to, Bovrman, 23,494, 

23,495. 



BELLE VUE BUILDINGS, DUBLIN : 

erected by Sir E. C. Guinness in 1872, Guinness, 

22,972. 

See also Sir E. C. GUINNESS. 
BEVERIDGE, Mr. JOHN - : 

town clerk of Dublin, Beveridge, 22,045: 

evidence of, 22,045-22,464. 



BLAKE, Mu. WALTER, OF BALLV GLUNIN : 

owner of and responsible for much bad property 

in Galway, Bice, Somerville, 24,171, &e. ; 24,183, 
&c. ; 24,195, &c. 

BLOCKS : 

rent of, in Dublin, McMahon, 24,620. 

people dislike living in, McMahon, 24,619. 

BOARDERS : 

taken in some houses in Dublin rented at 5s. and 

upwards, Spencer, 22,832. 

BOWMAN, Mr. A. : 

secretarv of Belfast Trades Council, Bowman, 

23,494, 23,495. 

evidence of. Bowman, 23,494-23,546. 

BOYNE STREET, DUBLIN : 

Scheme for. See Dublin. 

BRABAZON, Lord : 

defeated Bill of Rathmines Commissioners, Beve- 
ridge, 22,315. 

opposed Bill of Rathmines Improvement Commis- 
sioners, Bmrij, 22,508, &c. ; 22,558, &c. 

considered class whom it was proposed to house 

would be detrimental to his property. Drary, 
22,560. 

reasons for objecting to scheme, Spencer, 24,568, 

&c. 

did not offer other property to the (5 :nt”:~s;::u-v~ 

in refusing their eheme, Spencer, 24.570. 

purely a financial question. Sprueer. 24.574-24.577. 

aid not consider the sice chosen was necessary for 

workmen’s dwellings when oilier sites equally 
good could be had, Spencer, 24,585. 

considered the land too valuable for the purpose, 

Spencer, 24,586. 



borough surveyor of Belfast, Bnifonid, 23,301. 

evidence of, Brctland, 23, 301-23, -193. 



BRICKS s 

cheapness of, in Belfast, causes of houses being 

built for such a small cost. Bowman, 23,517, 
&c. 

cheaper in Belfast than in Dublin, Bowman, 

23,518, &e. 

BROTHELS. See IMPROPER HOUSES. 

A 3 
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BUILDING AND BUILDING SOCIETIES : 

there are societies, though no companies, in Bel- 
fast, Bretland, 23,392, &c. ; 23,398, 23,461. 

some temptation in Belfast for private enterprise, 

as people have a growing inclination for better 
dwellings, Bretland, 23,394, 23,396, 23,404. 

continually going on in Belfast, and people make 

a living by it, Bretlarul, 23,451, &c. 

builders sometimes sell, and sometimes let, the 

houses, Bretland, 23,454, &c. 

workmen do not, but farmers do, use societies as 

banks, Bretland, 23,465-23,467. 

depth of plot about 33 feet under existing byelaws 

in Belfast, Bretland, 23,473, &c. 

building cheaper in Belfast than anywhere else in 

Ireland, Bretland, 23,483, 23,485, 23,490, &c. 
building societies in Belfast hardly solvent. Bow- 
man, 23,505. 

they simply advance money to builders on the 

security of the houses built. Bowman, 23,506. 

many of them are bankrupt, and people have no 

confidence in that kind of investment, Bowman, 
23,507. 

because wages are low and bricks cheap, Bowman, 

23,513, 23,516-23,520. 

houses, how built in Limerick, Spillam, 23,845, 

&c. 

houses very dear in Limerick, Spillam, 23,841, 

23,893. 

why houses are cheaper in Belfast than Dublin, 

McMahon, 24,609, &c. 

. artisans in Londonderry invest their savings in 

building property, MeViclcer, 24,461. 

several mutual building societies in Londonderry, 

MeViclcer, 24,462. 



BUILDINGS : 

Bees. 41, 42, and 43 of Public Health Act (Ireland), 

1878, empowers all sanitary authorities to make 
and enforce byelaws as to structure and mate- 
rials, sites, and foundations of buildings, air 
space in, and drainage of, Monahan, 21,782- 
21,793. 

byelaws in Dublin under city architect, Beveridge, 

22,156. 

depth of plot in Belfast 33 feet under their byelaws, 

Bretland, 23,473. 

no opposition to increasing the stringency of bye- 
laws in Belfast, Bretland, 23,477. 

erected cheaper in Belfast than anywhere else in 

Ireland, Bretland, 23,483, 23,385, 23,490, &c. 

because of lowness of wages, and cheapness of 

bricks, Bowman, 23,513-23,520. 

materials for, are cheap in Cork, McMullen, 23,605, 

23,606. 

BUKKE, Mr. THOMAS HAMILTON, M.D., 
F.R.C.S.I. : 

is a medical inspector of Local Government Board 

for province of Munster, Burke, 24,423, 24,433. 
evidence of, Bwke, 24,421-24,432. 

BYELAWS AS TO LODGING-HOUSES : 

only in force in Dublin, Belfast, and Limerick, 

Wodsworth and Cotton, 21,797, 21,798. 

urgently needed in all towns where there are tene- 
ment houses, 21,800. 

are satisfactory, and in operation some years, 

Wodsworth, 21,803, 21,804. 

See Model Byelaws. 

can easily be made under Public Health Act, 1878, 

Pirn, 22,622. 

CALLAN : 

has adopted and acted under Labouring Classes 

Lodging-houses and Dwellings Act (Ireland), 
1866, Wodsworth, 21,828. 

CAMERON, PROFESSOR CHARLES A., M.D., 
F.R.C.S.I. .- 

Superintendent Medical Officer of Health for City 

of Dublin, Cameron, 22,044. 

evidence of, 22,044-22,464. 

CASHEL : 

'• having a population under 12,000, applied for 

powers to Local Government Board, which they 
have recommended should be granted, O’ Farrell, 
24,375. 



CAVAN : 

has adopted and acted under Labouring Classes 

Lodging-houses and Dwellings Act (Ireland), 
1866, Wodsworth, 21,828. 

CELLAR DWELLINGS : 

sections 82, 83, 84, 85 of Public Health Act (Ire- 
land), 1878, gives power as to prohibition and 
closing of, Monahan, 21,784-21,789. 

Dublin Corporation have taken much action in 

closing of, Wodsworth, 21,901. 

still exist in Dublin, Wodsworth, 21,902 ; and in 

Limerick and Cork, Wodsworth, 21,903. 

530 closed in Dublin since 1879, Cameron, 22,099. 

none in Dublin now, coming under Act of Parlia- 
ment, Cameron, 22,100, &c. 

form receptacles for filth, Pirn, 22,649. 

several in Limerick, Spillam, 23,812. 

some in Limerick without light, O'Farrell, 24,372 

See also LIMERICK. 

CENSUS : 

of Dublin in 1881 was 250,000, Cameron, 22,078. 

Irish, more complete than English, and, in some 

points, than Scotch, Grimshaw, 23,112, 23,113. 

Dublin census contains a social census, Grimshaw, 

23,115. 

CLOSETS : 

See also WATERCLOSETS AND PRIVIES. 

1,500 houses in Dublin had none a few years ago, 

Cameron, 22,115. 

of some tenement houses very offensive, Cameron. 

22,069. 

in 99 per cent, of houses in Belfast there are simply 

dry closets, and in some cases not even that, 
Bowman, 23,530, &c. 

in Cork some tenement houses have privies, some 

waterclosets, and some none at all, Donovan, 
23,767, &c. 

none in tenement houses in Limerick, Spillam, 

23,806, &c. 

scarcely any accommodation in Kingstown, Flinn, 

24,121. 

every house in Londonderry must have water- 

closets or privies, MeViclcer, 24,458. 

COMMON LODGING HOUSES : 

definited by Act of 1878, Monahan, 21,790. 

Act of 1878 provides for inspection and regulation 

of, Monahan, 21,793. 

No. of, and cubical space in, in Belfast, Bretland, 

23,326,23,327. 

inspected in Belfast at night, Bretland, 23,335. 

in Cork a register is kept of, Donovan, 23,580. 

COMMON LODGING HOUSES (IRELAND) ACT, 
1860. 

answers to English Act of 1851, Bretland, 23,326. 

COMPANIES : 

See ARTIZANS’ DWELLINGS COMPANY 
(DUBLIN). 

none in Belfast to erect houses, though there are 

building societies, Bretland, 23,392, &c., 23,398. 
building societies in Belfast give facilities for per- 
sons building, Bretland, 23,392. 

See BUILDING. 

See IMPROVED DWELLINGS COMPANY 
(CORK). 

COMPENSATION : 

See also TRADE DISTURBANCE. 

sums awarded by juries, &c., Ilarty, 22,182, &c. 

official arbitrator preferable to a professional 

valuer, Hcvrby, 22,276, &c. 

appeal should be abolished, Ilarty, 22,279. 

sums awarded for houses of better classes situate 

in condemned areas often very excessive, Pirn, 
22,644. 

is one of greatest difficulty in dealing with housing 

of poor, Pirn, 22,644'. 

rates awarded in Coombe andPlunket Street areas 

complained of, Spencer, 22,835. 

amending Act of 1882 meets complaints concern- 
ing, Spencer, 22,836. 

prevents many schemes from being carried out, 

Spencer, 22,847. 
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COMPENSATION— coni. 

. excessive, and should be reduced, Spencer , 22,848. 

Dublin favourably circumstanced in regard to, 

Spencer, 22,849. 

. arbitrator should not be allowed to give any special 

compensation to yearly, monthly, or weekly 
tenants, Spencer, 22,920, &c. 

appeals to jury should be abolished, Spencer, 

22,922. , . , 

. should be given to owners of obstructive houses 

ordered to be demolished, Spencer, 22,934, 
22,935. .. , , , 

how awarded to persons displaced trom area 

cleared by South Dublin City Market Company, 
Billon, 23,054, 23,055. 

practice in Ireland is regulated by Railways 

(Ireland) Acts, answering to Lands Clauses 
Consolidation Act of 1845, Billon, 23,058, &c. 

would either abolish the appeal, or have two 

appeals, Billon, 23,058, &c. . 

there should be but one instead of two inquiries 

before an arbitrator. Billon, 23,067, &c. 

Act of 1882 does not apply to Ireland, and why, 

Bilim, 23,072, &c. 

an arbitrator sent from Local Government Board 

is preferable to a professional arbitrator, Billon, 
23,078-23,083. , , 

the jury should not be the final tribunal, Billon, 

23,081. 



CONCRETE: 

much used in cottages built by Dublin Corpora- 
tion, Harty, 22,193, &c. 

has been very successful, and no scamping, Iiarty, 

22.196. 

very cheap form of building, if good, Harty, 

22.197, &c. 

CONLAN, Very Rev. ROBERT: 

Administrator of St. Mary’s Cathedral, Dublin, 

Gonlan, 23,237. 

evidence of, Gonlan, 23,237—23,289. 



COOMBE AREA, DUBLIN. See DUBLIN. 

COOMBE UNION PARISH, DUBLIN : 

is the parish of St. Mary’s Cathedral, Gonlan, 

23,237, 23,238. . 

tenement houses in, formerly very superior houses, 

Conlan, 23,239. 

houses originally intended for one family and ser- 
vants now hold 12 or 13 families, and 70 people, 
Gonlan, 23,239. 

description of purchase, rates, taxes, rent of two 

tenement houses in parish, Gonlan, 23,239. 

large working-class population in parish, Gonlan, 

23,240. 

portion of city deteriorating, Gonlan, 23,241. 



CORK: 

has obtained a scheme under Cross’ Acts, Mona- 
han, 21,843 ; McCabe, 21,926. 

contracted a loan of 35,0001., Cotton, 21,884. 

how scheme has been carried out, Cotton, 21,883- 

21,885; McCabe, 21,921-21,924. 

cellar dwellings still exist in, Wodsworth, 21,903. 

area and population of, Bonovan, 23,552-23,554. 

death-rate of, 19'88, Bonovan, 23,555, 23,556. 

number of houses in, and their rateable value, 

Bonovan, 23,557, 23,558. . . . 

number of houses in, number of families living in, 

total number of occupants and number of rooms, 
Bonovan, 23,559-23,562, 23,586-23,588. 

tenements are in a disgraceful state and much 

overcrowded, Bonovan, 23,572, &c. ; 23,601, 
23,634, &c. . , , 

overcrowding has existed for 30 years with scarcely 

any improvement, Bonovan, 23,651— 23,656 ; 
McCarthy, 23,656-23.658. , . 

does not put section 100 of Public Health Act in 

force, Bonovan, 23,576. 

does keep a register, of common lodging-houses, 

Bonovan, 23,580, &c. 

- — sanixary staff insufficient to do all they are em- 
powered to under section 100 of the Public Health 
Act, Bonovan, 23,581. 



CORK — cont. 

number, duties, and salaries of sanitary staff, 

Bonovan, 23,582, 23,583 ; McCarthy, 23,584. 

typhus always prevails in Cork, Bonovan, 23,589, 

&c. 

took out a scheme in 1878 for seven areas under 

Cross’ Act, Bonovan, 23,592. 

cleared one area of 107 houses at a cost of 19.000/., 

and 170 new houses were built by the Improved 
Dwellings Company for a superior class of 
people, and the people turned out were not re- 
housed, but ovei’crowded their old neighbour- 
hood, Bonovan, 23,595-23,600. 

Corporation borrowed 22,000Z. for the scheme, 

Bonovan, 23,595. 

See Improved Dwellings Company (Cork). 

lost altogether 1.000Z. a year by the area, Bonovan, 

23.611. 

Corporation have not built any houses, Bonovan, 

23.612. 

have taken steps to carry out their second scheme, 

and have taken some houses down, but have not 
rebuilt any, Bonovan, 23,613-23,615. 

cost of first area deters them from proceeding with 

second, on which they have already spent 640/. 
in compensation, Bonovan, 23,614-23,616. 

has a local Act which contains sanitary provisions, 

but it is an earlier Act than the Public Health, 
McCarthy, 23,617, &c. 

generally proceed under Public Health Act, Bono- 
van, 23,618. 

local Act gave Corporation power to make streets, 

McCarthy, 23,624, &c. 

there are some one-storied cabins in Cork, but hi 

a bad condition, McMullen, 23,625, 23,626. 

not a manufacturing city, Bonovan, 23,628, 23,629. 

town is decaying and manufactures decreasing, 

McMullen, 23,680. 

average wage of labourers 12s. a week in Cork, 

Bonovan, 23,630, 23,631. 

they are too poor to pay for better rooms, Bonovan, 

23,632, 23,633. 

very difficult to grapple with overcrowding, Bono- 
van, 23,637, 23,638, 23,645. 

if people are displaced they cannot afford to pay 

sufficient rent, and no houses can be built to 
pay at a rent of Is. 6cZ. a week, Bonovan, 23,637, 
23,638. 

air space in houses as low as 165, 135, and even 40 

feet, Bonovan, 23,639, &c. ; McMullen, 23,640. 

no ventilation in some houses, Bonovan, 23,639- 

23,642. 

Corporation are unable to grapple with this dis- 
graceful state of things, though they have the 
power ; want of house accommodation prevents 
them, Bonovan, 23,644, &c. 

Corporation would wish to build houses, if they 

could do so with even a moderate loss, McCarthy, 
23,648, 23,711, &c. 

builders say it would not pay them to build the 

class of house required for the poorest classes, 
McCarthy, 23,649, 23,690, &c. 

by Improved Dwellings Company and private 

enterprise some 920 houses for wage-earning 
class have been built in last five years, accom- 
modating about 4,500 people altogether, McMul- 
len, 23,658-23,662. 

thus indirectly providing for the labouring class, 

McMullen, 23,663, &c. 

Corporation have caused in last three years the 

demolition of 500 houses as unfit for humau 
habitation, or structurally unfit, McMullen, 
23,665-23,669. 

have caused others to be repaired, McMullen, 

23,606, 23,667. 

about 1,000 more ought to be destroyed, McMullen, 

23,673, 26,674. 

some tenement houses subject to periodical flood- 
ing, McMullen, 23,675-23,679. 

population increases very little, and is kept up by 

immigration of very poor from the country, 
who are a burden on the rates, McMullen, 
23,681-23,688. „„ _ „ 

no cottages built in Cork, McMullen, 23,689, &c. 

Corporation would undertake to build houses for 

working classes if assisted by Government, but 
would not take responsibility if they had to pay 
the cost out of the rates, McMullen, 23,691, 
&c. ; McCarthy, 23,697, &c., 23,703, &c. 
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CORK— amt. 

Corporation would have to borrow at very low 

rate; they want money at 2 'per cent., 
McMullen, 23,623, &c. ; McCarthy, 23,703, &c. 

no difficulty in setting the land nor of obtaining 

suitable sites, McCarthy, 23,705-23,709. 

simply a financial difficulty, McCarthy, 23,710. 

people dislike living in blocks, they prefer 

cottages, McCarthy, 23,713, 23,714 ; McMullen, 

cottage type best style of house to build in Cork, 

could be built for 65Z. exclusive of land, with 
three apartments, McMullen, 23,716-23,733. 

the land for that style of house could be got at 

an annual rent of 13s., McMullen, 23,734', &c. 

houses of four rooms could be built for 86Z., 

McMullen, 23,749. 

rateable value of Cork is 148.278Z., or about 30s. 

a head of the population, McMullen, 23,751, 

if re-valued would be about, double, McCarthy, 

23.754, &c. ■ _ 

valuation of the town relatively wrong, McCarthy, 

23.755, Ac. , 

a large scheme on the part of the corporation for 

housing the poor would not be unpopular, 
McCarthy, 23,760, &c. 

water supply is very good, but not laid on m tne 

tenements, Donovan, 23,763, &c. 

tenement houses get their water from the streets m 

the fountains, Donovan, 23,765, &e. 

some tenement houses have privies, some water- 

closets, and some nothing, Dononan, 23,767, 

the soil is removed from public dustbins free, 

Donovan, 23,769, &e. 

Corporation do not take free domestic scavenging 

at all, Donovan, 23,770, &c. 

land in Cork is generally leasehold, but there 

is a good deal freehold, McCa/rthy, 23,773, 

leases are generally for 99 years, McCarthy, 

23,777, &c. 



CORPORATIONS— cont. 

many are completely ignorant of the powers they 

possess under Acts of Parliament, O’Fcmvell, 
24,373, &c. 

experience no difficulty in New Ross in collecting 

rents, Meehan, 24,410. 

Public Health Act not efficiently carried out by 

sanitary authorities, Bwrlce, 24,424, 24,432. 

• town commissioners of Navan, though elected by 

people, do not represent them, Metge, 24,496- 
24,499, 24,533. 

a municipal body elected by the people would meet 

a great deal of the difficulty, Metge, 24,500, 
24,501. 

Acts too complicated for Navan Corporation, Metge, 

24,510. 

system of electing town commissioners altogether 

wrong, Metge, 24,533. 

— — Navan Commissioners, although offered land free 
for building houses for working classes, and fair 
profit assured, refused it, Metge, 24,527, &c. 

if franchise were the same as parliamentary fran- 
chise, better men would be elected, Metge, 24,537, 
&c. 



COTTAGES: 

working classes in Dublin prefer them to tene- 
ments, Spencer, 22,827. 

could be provided for superior classes by private 

enterprise at a fair profit, Spencer, 22,828. 

system too costly to be extended, Guinness, 23,001, 

23,032. 

none built lately in Cork, McMullen, 23,689, &c. 

could be built in Cork for 65Z., and an annual rent 

of 13s. for land, McMullen, 23,717, &c., 23,734, 
&c. 

COTTON, Mu. CHARLES PHILIP, M.I.C.E. : 

an engineering inspector to Local , Government 

Board for Ireland, Cotton, 21,761. 

evidence of, 21,758-22,043. 



CORPORATIONS : 

aro the urban sanitary authority in corporate 

towns, Monahan, 21,767. . 

elections to be regulated by 3 & 4 Viet. c. 108, and 

Municipal Corporations Act (Ireland), Monahan, 
21,768. ■ _ . 

consist of a mayor, councillors, and burgesses, 

Monahan, 21,769. 

qualification for mayor, councillors, &c., Monahan, 

21,770-22,011. , , 4l . 

in Dublin many persons rated for she expenses ol 

local government, but have no voice in election 
of corporate body spending the rates, Monahan, 
22,014-22,016. 

people possessing bad and insanitary houses often 

have seats on, Monahan, 22,007, 22,008. 

this would be remedied if all ratepayers had votes, 

Monahan, 22,018, 22,019. 

Dublin would be benefited if under same system 

as English in regard to parliamentary powers, 
Beveridge, 22,377. 

should be empowered to acquire compulsorily by 

purchase any land they consider necessary, 
Kenny , 22,192. 

i n oase of “limited ownership” no compensation 

should bo given, Kenny, 23,192, &c., 23,201- 
23,203. 

rural local authorities should have same power, 

Kenny, 23,220. _ 

popular representative local authorities would im- 
prove condition of people, develop manufac- 
tures, and diminish disease and death-rates in 
towns, Kenny, 23,207, 23,222-23,226. 

people will, in time, elect representatives (if more 

power is given to them) who will carry out 
improvements with regard to dwellings for the 
poor, Conlan, 23,280-23,282. 

private Bills of Belfast Corporation, how promoted 

&c., Bretland, 23,363-23,372. . 

Irish corporations have no power to promote Bills 

except for works, unless by having accidentally 
sot some clause inserted in a local Act for a 
special town, Bretland, 23,370, 23,372. 

if owners of working-class dwellings, would have 

a sreat difficulty in collecting rents, Somerville, 
24j251, &c. ; 24,287, Ac, 



CROSS’ ACTS : 

See ARTIZANS DWELLINGS ACTS. 

operations under scheme of Dublin Corporation at 

Baldoyle, Cameron, 22,174, &c. 

local authorities should be prohibited declaring a 

scheme until they have acquired a portion of 
the area, Spencer, 22,922, &c. 

DANIEL, Rev. JAMES: 

acquainted with poorest classes in Dublin for 

more than quarter of a century, Daniel, 22,465, 
22,478. 

evidence of, Daniel, 22,465-22,495. 

DEAD BODIES: 

sometimes kept a long time in a room, Daniel, 

22,475. 

would not erect mortuarios for, unless at wish of 

clergy and people, Guinness, 23,006. 

DEATH-RATE : 

of Dublin, Cameron, 22,125 ; Grimshaiv, 23,118. 

of Dublin for last fivo years, Cameron, 22,126, 

_ 22,127. 

high rate of Dublin not result of overcrowding, 

Cameron, 22,171. 

cause of, in Dublin, Cameron, 22,172, &c. 

no reduction in, in Dublin, Grimshaiv, 23,171. 

• of Ireland lower on the whole than in England, 

Gr'mslum, 23,127. 

of Irish towns higher than English towns, Grim- 

slum, 23,128. 

of Irish rui-al districts lower than English, Grim- 

shaw, 23,130, 23,131. 

in Irish towns, 25’7 per 1,000 ; in English towns, 

2T8 ; and Scotch, 23'2, Grimshaw, 23,102. 

diarrhcea cause of high rate in Waterford and Kil- 
kenny, Grimshaw, 23,135, 23,136. 

of Listowel 42 '5 for 1884, Grimshaw, 23,141, 

23,142. 

of New Ross, Grimshaw, 23,143 ; Wodsworlh, 

21,831 ; Meehan, 24,388, &c. 

of Enniskillen, Grimshaw, 23,144. 

amount of, for whole of Ireland in 1884, Grimshaw, 

23,145, &c. 
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DEATH-RATE — coni. 

. cause of high death-rate in Kilkenny, Gnmshcm, 

23,136. , „ 

high death-rate in New Ross, Lislowel, Enniskillen, 

owing to their unsanitary condition, Grimshaw, 
23,160, &c. 

cause of high death-rates in Ireland, Grimshaw, 

23,166. 

poverty cause of high rates in Ireland, Grimsluw, 

23,176. 23,177. 

of Mayo low, notwithstanding provcrty of people ; 

hut due to rural population living mostly out of 
doors, Grimshaw, 23,178, 23,179. 

of Belfast from 1874- to 1884, Bretland, 23,313, 

23,314. 

cause of gradual decrease in Belfast, Brctlancl, 

23,437, 23,438 ; Bowman, 23,538, &c. 

of Cork 19 "88, Donovan, 23,555, 23,556. 

of Limerick very high, Grimshaw, 23,137 ; Spillam, 

23,785, 23,786, 23,827, &c. 

of Waterford frightfully high, Tobin, 23,899- 

23,902; Woclsworth, 21,831; O' Farrell, 24', 356, 
&c. ; 24,365, &c. 

of Kingstown, Flinn, 24,126. 

of Galway, Bice, 24,149, 24,187. 

comparison of death-rates of Cork, Waterford, and 

Limerick with other places in the United 
Kingdom, O'Farrcll, 24,354, &o. 

action of Local Government Board with regard to 

towns with high death-rates, O'Farrell, 24,356, 
24,357. 

reason v/hy so low in Sligo, O'Farrell, 24,358, &c. 

of Londonderry, McViclcer, 24,434. 

of Drogheda, Metge, 24,487. 



DEMOLITION : 

in Dublin schemes was general, and not gradual 

accompanied by re-housing, Spencer, 22,837. 

genex-al demolition has caused overcrowding, 

Spencer, 22,838. 

91 houses, accommodating between 300 and 400 

people, were demolished under Cross’ Acts in 
Belfast, and all people re-housed, but not by cor- 
poration, Bretland, 23,342-23,319, 23,378-23,380. 

550 buildings demolished in Belfast under their 

Improvement Act of 1878, people re-housed, and 
superior buildings erected on the site, Bretland, 
23,350, 23,353. ' 

360 buildings about to be demolished in Belfast 

under their Improvement Act of 1884, but they 
do not intend to re-house, as it is more of a sti'eet 
improvement scheme, Bretland, 23,354-23,359. 

107 houses demolished under Cork scheme, but 

people were not re-housed, Donovan, 23,596- 
23,600. .... , 

Cork has commenced demolition of their second 

area, Donovan, 23,603-23,605. 

about 500 houses have been destroyed in Cork in 

last three years as unlit for habitation, and 1,000 
more ought to come down, McMtdlen, 23,666- 
23,674. 

DE VESCI, Loud: 

as a lord of the soil, offered to co-operate in im- 
proving tenement houses and cottages in Kings- 
town, Flinn, 24,107, 24,157. 

DILLON, Mr. Aldbrmax VALENTINE B. : 

alderman of Dublin, and solicitor to Dublin (South) 

City Market Company, Dillon, 23,048. 

evidence of, Dillon, 23,048-23,083. 



DISEASE : 

returns of Registrar General for Ireland contain 

statistics of disease, &c., Grimshaw, 23,114. 

deaths from zymotic disease very high in Limerick 

and Waterford, Grimshaw, 23,138, 23,139. 

deaths from lung diseases very high in Ireland, 

Grimshaw, 23,164. 

deaths from zymotic disease decreasing in Dublin, 

Grimshaw, 23,172. 

poor agricultural population of Mayo better able 

to standdisease than those living in towns, because 
they live mostly in open air, Grimshaw, 23,178, 
23,179. 

poverty and depression cause of, Kenny, 23,207. 

— - rural population more healthy because of breathing 
fresh air, Kenny, 23,207. 



DISEASE — cont. 

typhus fever always prevails in Cork, Donovan, 

23,589. 

air space in. Cork sometimes as low as 40 feet and 

no ventilation, McMullen, 23,640 ; Donovan, 
23,639, &c. 

DISPLACEMENT OP POPULATION : 

more housed than were displaced on Coombe 

Estate, Dublin, Marty, 22,205, &c. 

those displaced on Coombe Estate took houses 

vacated by those now living in Coombe area, 
Marty, 22,208, &c. 

how displacement was carried out on Coombe 

area, Marty, 22,211. 

Dublin schemes caused hardship and overcrowding, 

Spencer, 22,837, &c. 

Oxmantown cleared three years ago, but nothing 

done with area yet, Spencer, 22,839, &c. 

how carried out by South Dublin City Market 

Company. Dillon, 23.054, 23,055. 

the 400 people displaced in Belfast under Cross’s 

Act were all re-housed but not by corporation, 
Bretland, 23,348, 23,349, 23,378-23,380. 

people displaced under Belfast Improvement Acl. 

1878, were re-housed, Brella-nd, 23,352. 

those displaced under Belfast Improvement Act, 

1884, scheme, will not bo re-housed, Bretland, 
23,358. 

107 houses demolished under Cork scheme, but 

people not re-housed, Donovan, 23,596-23,600. 

DONEGALL, Marquis of: 

formerly owned the land in the centre of Belfast, 

Bowman, 23,502. 

DONOVAN, Mr. DENIS DEMPSEY, L.R.C.P.: 

Superintendent Medical Officer of Health of Cork, 

Donovan, 23,547. 

evidence of, Donovan, 23,547-23,772. 

DOOLEY, Rev. Father: 

organised a society in Galway for building work- 
men’s dwellings, Somerville, 24,268. 

DRINK : 

a great deal of intemperance amongst poor in 

Dublin, Cameron, 22,283, &C. 

bad class of spirits adds very much to intemper- 
ance, Cameron, 22,286. 

• very poor frequently drink on an empty stomach, 

Cameron, 22,290, &c. 

caused often from poverty, Cameron, 22,290. 

22.291. 

drunkenness not so common as supposed, Kenny, 

23,209. 

generally caused by poverty of people and bad 

food, Kenny, 23,209. 

drinking on an empty stomach cause of much 

drunkenness, Kenny, 23,209. 

though not much in Galway, yet people spend too 

much of their money on it, Somerville, 24,303, 
&c. 

one cause of high mortality in Waterford, O' Farrell, 

24,365 a. 



DROGHEDA : 

labourers wretchedly housed in, McCabe, 21,933. 

death-rate higher than it ought to be from its 

situation, Metge, 24,487. 

“ DROGHEDA CLAUSE ” : 

adopted by Galway Corporation, Bice, 24,177. 

DRUMCONDRA (DUBLIN): 

houses built at, McMahon, 24,605, &c. 

cost and accommodation, McMahon, 24,606, &c. 

town commissioners have taken power to give 

reduced rating, which has stimulated erection 
of working-class dwellings, McMahon, 24,638. 

did not try for a provisional order, McMahon, 

24,640, 24,641. 

DRURY, Mr. JAMES WILLIAM: 

Secretary to Rathmincsand Rathgar Improvement 

Commissioners and executive sanitary officer, 
Drury, 22,496. 

evidence of, Drury, 22,496-22,608. 
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ItOYAL COMMISSION ON THE HOUSING 01' THE WORKING CLASSES, 



DUBLIN- cmt. .W-.i, , AS-H; 

great many houses iu, owned by corporation, 

Beveridge, 22,413, &c. 

raekrental value of all property owned by corpora- 
tion, Beveridge, 22,430. 

corporation should try to provide houses lor poor, 

Beveridge, 22,438, &c. 

Baldoyle is the only case iu which corporation has 

been permitted to allocate sites for dwellings for 
poor, Beveridge, 22,438. 

rents of houses in Coombe area, Daniel, 22,484, 

&c. 

Plunket Street area not yet built upon, Daniel, 

22,494. 

• comfortable classes do not contribute propor. 

tionately to rates, Pirn, 22,640. 

no general re- valuation, though urgently required, 

since 1854, Scott, 22,696, 22,702, 22,715, 22,730. 

some portions have increased whilst others have 

decreased in value, Scott, 22,697, &c. 

if a general re-valuation were made rates would be 

increased, Scott, 22,707, &c. 

relation of rateable to gross annual value on all 

property in, Scott, 22,746, &c. 

plenty of room in, to house the working classes, 

Spencer, 22,813. 

— — general demolition without re-housing in Dublin 
schemes caused hardship and overcrowding, 
Spencer, 22,837, 22,838. 

favourably circumstanced in regard to compensa- 
tion, Spencer, 22,849. 

houses registered under section 100 of Public 

Health Act, which are unfit for habitation, 
Spencer, 22,858, &c. 

limited area of taxation affects housing of working 

classes, Spencer, 22,882. 

corporation should carry out structural and repair- 
ing alterations under Public Health Act, and 
demolition by Torrens’ Acts, Spencer, 22,902, 
22,903. 

many buildings in Dublin blocking out air space 

from courts and passages might with advantage 
be removed, Spencer, 22,907. 

working classes are moving in or staying in, and 

richer classes going out of city, Grimshaiv, 
23,124. 

north side of city degenerating and the reason of, 

Gonlan, 23,241. 

municipality have nothing to do with public morals 

or bad houses, but they can act with regard to 
tenement houses under section 100 of Public 
Health Act, Gonlan, 23,261-23,263. 

if police were under municipality they could do a 

great deal in the suppression of improper houses, 
&c., Gonlan, 23,266-23,268. 

for further information as to brothels and improper 

bouses. See Improper Houses. 

people leave the city for the suburbs to avoid the 

high taxation, Gonlan, 23,284. 

house property on south side not degenerating like 

on north side, Plunkett, 23,282. 

See also Mr. E. McMahon, M.P, 

if rates were lower, and loans from Treasury not 

charged so much, all the available spots in and 
near city would be covered with smallworking- 
class houses, McMahon, 24,604. 

cost, accommodation, &c. of houses built at Drum- 

condra, McMahon, 24,605, &c. 

cost of land in, McMahon, 24,621. 

if money could be got at 3 per cent, numbers of 

houses for poor could be built, McMahon, 24,663. 



DUBLIN: 

for state of tenements, see Tenement Houses. 

j,ag byelaws under section 100 of Public Health 

Act of 1878, Wodsworth, 21,797, 21,807. 

— - Artisans’ 1 Iwelliugs Company act under Labouring 
Classes Lodging Houses and Dwellings Act 
(Ireland), 1866, Wodsworth, 21,828. 

have obtained a scheme under Cross’ Acts, Mona- 
han, 21,843. 

borrowed first 20,0001. and afterwards an additional 

4,0001. for Coombe and Boyne Street areas from 
the Irish Public Works Commissioners, Cotton, 
21,863-21,866; Marty, 22,212. 

Coombe area let to Artisans’ Dwellings Company, 

Cotton, 21,867; Wodsworth, 22,020-22,023; 
Beveridge, 22,441, &c. ; Marty, 22,281, &c. 

Boyne Street area not yet carried out, Golton, 

21,870-21,872. 

borrowed 27.0001. for Plunket Street, area, Cotton, 

21,874. 

which was cleared, and site let to Artizans’ Com- 
pany, Cotton, 21,879; McCabe, 21,915-21,920; 
Wodsworth, 22,004, &c., 22,025, &c. 

about to erect dwellings on north side of city 

under Labouring Classes Houses and Dwellings 
Act, 1866, Cotton, 21,887; BevericU/e, 22,462, 
&c. 

corporation have taken steps to suppress cellar 

dwellings, but they still exist, Wodsworth, 
21,901, 21,902. 

corporation have also taken successful measures 

as to tenement houses, 1,875 such having been 
closed since 1880, McCabe, 21,905-21,907. 

extension of boundaries of city much wanted, and 

strongly advised before Dublin Boundary Com- 
missioners, Cotton, 21,972-21,982 ; Beveridge, 
22,369, &c., Gonlan, 23,287. 

city much overtaxed, while other districts do not 

contribute a fair proportion, Cotton, 21,981. 

houses generally held under leases, Monahan, 

22,002. 

census of, in 1881, Cameron, 22,078. 

an average of 10 persons living in each inhabited 

house in Dublin, Cameron, 22,079. 

Metropolitan Police employed as inspectors of 

nuisances in Dublin, Cameron, 22,090. 

has very good local Act as to ruinous dwellings, 

Cameron, 22,106, &c. 

death-rate of Dublin rather high, but sanitary 

state improving, Cameron, 22,125 Grimshaw, 
23,176. 

death-rate very high, Grimshaw, 2-3,118. 

deaih-rate not decreasing, Grimshaw, 23,171. 

corporation obtained loan of 1,0001. to improve 

sanitary arrangements of the tenement houses, 
Cameron, 22,128, 22,129. 

rent of tenement houses in, Cameron, 22,132, &c. 

rents higher in suburbs than in city, Cameron, 

22,135. 

population of, has decayed for 30 or 40 years till 

presort time, Cameron. 22,138, &c. 

number of artizans and labourers unusually large 

in, Beveridge, 22,155. 

number and duties, and salary of sanitary stall', 

Beveridge, 22,159, &c. 

rent of rooms on Coombe area, Marty, 22,201 ; 

Beveridge, 22,309. 

more housed than were displaced on Coombe estate 

Marty, 22,205, &c. 

water supply, Beveridge, 22,257, &c. 

rates high, comparatively, Beveridge, 22,265. 

most property in Dublin is leasohold, Beveridge, 

22,302. 

reason why Coombe and Plunket Street property 

was not sold, Beveridge, 22,307. 

pays twice for sanitary police, Cameron, 22,355. 

if police were under municipality in Dublin, as in 

England, it would be a great advantage, Came- 
ron, 22,361, &c. 

wealthier classes in, emigrate from city, and poor 

immigrate, Beveridge, 22,372, &c. 

would be benefited if corporation placed on same 

basis as English corporations in regard to 
parliamentary powers, Beveridge, 22,377. 

can obtain abatement of taxation on low valued 

houses, Beveridge, 22,382. 

a great number of uncollected rates iu, Beveridge, 

22,384. 

houses, how rated, Beveridge, 22,385. 

3,060 houses not rated, being vacant, Beveridge, 

22,393. 



DUBLIN ARTIZANS’ DWELLINGS COMPANY. 
Sec ARTIZANS’ DWELLINGS COMPANY 
(DUBLIN). 

DUBLIN (SOUTH) CITY MARKET COMPANY : 

formed to erect a public market and widen streets 

in connexion with it, Dillon, 22,049. 

obtained an Act and three amended Acts, Dillon, 

23,050. 

had to work in a crowded area of city, Dillon, 

23.052. 

description of property acquired by, Dillon, 

23.053. _ 

number of persons removed, Dillon, 23,053. 

all compensated, but none re-housed, Dillon, 

23.053. 23,054. 

DUBLIN IMPROVEMENT ACT, 1849. See LOCAL 
ACTS. 
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DUBLIN AND KINGSTOWN BAILWAY COM- 
PANY : 

have cheap workmen’s trains from and to suburbs, 

Beveridge, 22,321, &c. 



DUBLIN SANITABY ASSOCIATION : 

constituted in 1872, Pim, 22,610. 

a voluntary body, Pi/m, 22,613. 

knows actual condition of houses of working- 

classes. Pinn, 22,614, &c. 

does not approve of water-closet system, Pirn, 

22,625. . 

very instrumental in forming Dublin Artizans 

Dwellings Company, Pim, 22,628. 



DWELLINGS OP THE WORKING CLASSES AND 
POOB : 



condition of labourers, McCabe, 21,931. 

bad at Drogheda, McCabe, 21,933. 

local authorities anxious to improve, Wodsworth, 

22,038. 

much improved in last 12 years, Wodsworth, 

22,038. 

many still unfit for habitation, Wodsworth, 22,039. 

poverty of towns prevents improvement of, Wods- 
worth, 22,040. 

state of, in Dublin, Ca/meron, 22,053, 22,054, 

22,085, &c. 

stables and coach-houses in Dublin converted into, 

Cameron, 22,087. 

before 1866 no inspection of, made, Cameron, 

22,088. 

police employed in promoting repair of dilapidated 

houses in Dublin, Cameron, 22,091. 

a great number of, in Dublin in 1879 unfit for 

human habitation, Cameron, 22,095. 

manv since closed, or repaired, or rebuilt, Cameron, 

22', 104, &c. 

1,500 houses had no closets, Cameron, 22,115. 

Corporation of Dublin should provide dwellings 

for their own labourers, Cameron, 22,130, &c. 

Corporation of Dublin are erecting some, Cameron, 

22,149, 22,270, &c, 

two-storied cottages most suitable class of dwelling 

for working classes, Harty, 22,215, &c. 

in Dublin, most of houses were originally occupied 

by persons in a good ’position, Cameron, 22,233, 
&c. 

housing of poor should be undertaken by corpora- 



tion, Vameron, 44,400!, xtovamujc, 

22,438, &c. 

some 4,000 or 5,000 houses in Dublin could be 

converted into decent workmen’s dwellings, 
Cameron, 22,405-22,412. 

such a thing would be best done by the corpora- 
tion, Beveridge, 22,452, &c. 

Corporation of Dublin own a great deal of house 

property, Beveridge, 22,413. 

power of landowners to keep back land from the 

market makes housing of poor very difficult, 
Beveridge, 22,450, &c. 

in Dublin very bad and unfit for human habitation, 

Daniel, 22,466, &c. 

bad state of, have a demoralising influence on the 

poor, Daniel, 22,467. 

areas still available for building in Dublin, Daniel, 

22,469. 

.corporation should purchase land for, Daniel, 

22,471. 

two-storied houses most suitable for, Daniel, 

22,489, &c. 

Plunkct Street area cleared nearly 6 years ago, 

not yet built upon , Daniel, 22,494. 

scheme of Bathmines and Batligar Commissioners 

defeated by Lord Brabazon, Drury, 22,508, &c. 
22.558, &c. 

Dublin Sanitary Association knows actual condition 

of, Pim, 22,614. 

in 1872, more than 1,000 in Dublin unfit for 

habitation, and many without drainage, Pim, 
22,617, &c. 

some little improvement in last four or five years, 

Pim, 22,620. 

new houses do not appear to be built for poorer 

classes, Pim, 22,622. 

in cases of condemned areas the compensation 

awarded to better class of houses in those areas 
is out of all proportion to value, Pim, 22,644. 



DWELLINGS OF THE WORKING CLASSES AND 
POOR — cant. 

■ — — houses once closed frequently surreptitiously inha- 
bited, Pim, 22,646, &c. ; Grimshaw, 23,107. 

52 per cent, of houses once closed, afterwards re- 
opened, Pim, 22,649. 

■ number of houses occupied by the several trades 

in Pembroke township by families of one to four 
and upwards, Manly, 22,794-22,780. 

have been built at Ball’s Bridge, Dublin, by Lord 

Pembroke, Manly, 22,807-22,808. 

plenty of room in Dublin for, Spencer, 22,813. 

tenement houses in certain portions of Dublin have 

increased since 1865, Spencer, 22,814. 

single house accommodation provided by Artizans’ 

Dwellings Company for 9,000 persons in Dublin, 
Spencer, 22,816. 

more repairable houses than rotten houses in 

Dublin, Spencer, 22,820. 

no provision for separation of sexes, nor sufficient 

sanitary accommodation in houses in Dublin, 
Spencer, 22,822; Conlan, 23,269, 23,270. 

sanitary arrangements have improved, Spencer, 

22,823. 

very poor, most in want of accommodation, Spencer, 

22,826. 

people in Dublin prefer cottages to tenements, 

Spencer, 22,827. 

private enterprise could provide cottages at a fair 

profit for superior working-classes, but not for 
very poor, Spencer, 22,828, 22,829. 

boarders taken in some houses in Dublin, Spencer, 

22,832. 

the general demolition in Dublin schemes caused 

overcrowding and hardship, Spencer, 22,837, 
22,838. 

a great deal of bad property can be had in Dublin 

on very moderate terms, though single owners 
occasionally hold out for high prices, Spencer, 
22,851, 22,852. 

principal l'equirement in Dublin is that no house 

should be converted into a tenement until 
structurally fitted for purpose, Spencer, 22,874. 

limited area of taxation affects housing of working 

classes, Spencer, 22,882. 

many buildings in Dublin which block out air 

space might with advantage be removed, Spence r, 
22,906, &c. 

instance of poor man paying 4s. a week rent, 

and well-to-do man only 2s., Spencer, 22,912- 
22,916. 

poverty not the cause of difficulty in Dublin, 

Spencer, 22,930. 

private enterprise supplemented by loans from 

Public Works Board, would fumish capital for, 
Spencer, 22,942. 

description of Sir E. C. Guinness’ buildings, Guin- 
ness, 22,977, &c. 

returns of Registrar General show per-cent-age of 

families occupying each class of accommodation, 
Grimshaw, 23,116. 

people in Belfast trying to become their own pro- 
prietors, Bretland, 23,424, 23,460. 

building houses for working classes is a profitable 

occupation in Belfast, and is continually going 
on, Bretland, 23,450, &c. 

because wages are low and bricks cheap, Bowman. 

23,513, 23,520. 

builders sometimes sell, and sometimes, let them. 

Bretland, 23,454, &c. 

in those owned by millowners, &c. in Belfast, if 

workman leaves employment of owner, goes on 
strike, or becomes sick, he has to turn out of 
house, Bowman, 23,524, &c. 

Corporation of Belfast remove refuse from houses 

of very poor, but only as an act of charity in 
case of men out of work, otherwise it must be 
paid for, Bretland, 23,483 and 23,485, 23,490, 
&c. ; Bowman, 23,530, &c. 

in Belfast about 1 per cent, have waterclosets, 

99 per cent, dry closets, and some not even that. 
Bowman, 23,530, &c. 

foul refuse in old houses in Belfast, and even in 

houses built since they obtained byelaws in 
1878, is removed through living room. Bowman , 
23,535, Sets. 

description of tenement houses at Cork, Donovan, 

23,559. &c., 23,572, &c„ 23,586-23,588. 
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KOVAL COMMISSION ON THE HOUSING Ob' THE WORKING GLASSES, 



DWELLINGS OF THE WORKING CLASSES AND 
POOR— cont. 

— those built by Improved Dwellings Company in 
Cork wore not intended for those displaced by 
Gorpoiation, but for a superior class of people, 
Donovan, 23,599. 

in Cork there arc some single-storied cabins, but 

in bad condition, McMullen, 23,625, 23,626. 

amount of air space in some houses in Cork, 

Donovan, 23,659, &c. . 

about 4,500 of wage-earning class in Cork have 

been provided for in last five years, thus m- 
’ directly helping to house the poorest class, 
McMullen, 23,659, 23,664. 

about 500 unlit, or structurally unfit, for human 

habitation, have been destroyed in Cork in 
last three years, and about 1,000 more remain 
to be destroyed, McMullen, 23,665-23,674. 

some in Cork subject to periodical flooding, 

McMullen, 23,675-23,679. 

the state should aid towns in providing, McMullen, 

23,698, &c. 

cottage type the best for Cork, and could be built 

for 65Z., exclusive of land, McMullen, 23,716- 
23,733. 

people dirty from necessity, not choice, Kenny, 

23,183. 

almost an entire want of sanitary accommodation 

in, in Dublin a few years ago, Kenny, 23,184. 

sanitary arrangements have been greatly improved 

by Dublin Corporation, Kenny, 23,185. 

no separation of sexes iu, formerly, Kenny, 23,186. 

does overcrowding and insanitary condition of, 

tend to lower morals of the people? Kenny, 
23,204, &c. 

as to compulsory acquisition of land and houses 

for, see Rights or Property: and Corporations. 

— — as to brothels and improper houses, see Improper 
Houses. 

complaints as to nuisances in, generally promptly 

attended to by Dublin local authorities, Gonlan, 
23,276. . . 

people will, in time, elect representatives if addi- 
tional power are given to them, who will make 
improvements, Gonlan, 23,280, &c. 

scarcely any tenements in Belfast, Bretland, 

23,334 ; Scott, 22,686. 

number of and cubic space of air in tenements and 

lodgings in Belfast, Bretland, 23,326-23,334. 

proceedings as to demolition of unhealthy areas in 

Belfast, under Cross’ and their private Acts of 
1878 and 1884.. Bretland, 23,352-23,354, 23,378- 
23,387. 

in Belfast every dwelling-house must have a privy 

or watorclosct ; every dwelling-room must be a 
certain height; every house a passage at back 
at least 9 feet wide, Bretland, 23,361, 23,362. 
Belfast working classes alter having lived in supe- 
rior dwellings, and who take a pride in such, 
would not now submit to be housed in dilapi- 
dated tenements, Bretland, 23,377, 23,388- 

23.390. 

a growing disposition amongst Belfast people to 

have superior houses, Bretland, 23,390, 23,404. 

builders are beginning to put areas or gardens in 

front of houses in Belfast, Bretland, 23,390, 

23.391. 

cost, rating, and rents of, in Belfast, Bretland, 

23,381-23,387, 23,415-23,429, 23,459. 

price of land in Belfast for, Bretland, 23,383. 

no companies for erecting, though there are so- 
cieties in Belfast, Bretland, 23,392, &c., 23,402, 
23,403, 23,461. 

■ Belfast Corporation have not built any, but have 

bought land and let to private parties who have 
built houses, Bretland, 23,399, 23,400, 23,407- 
23,414. 

state of, in Limerick very bad, Spillam, 23,796, 

23,810, 23,805, &e. 

all in the suburbs of Waterford have gardens. 

Howard, 23,911. 

have been built by corporation in Limerick, 

Howard, 23,935. 

very bad in Kingstown, Flinn, 24,102, 24,112, 

24,121. 

Father Dooley got up a society for building in 

Galway, Somerville, 24,268, &c. 

must bo made a national concern, Somerville, 

24,235, &c., 24,297, &c. ; O' Farrell, 24,363. 

state of tenements, &c. in New Ross very bad, 

Meehan, 24,382, 24,392, 24,397. 



DWELLINGS OF THE WORKING CLASSES AND 
POOR— cont.. 

have been built by New Ross Commissioners, 

Meehan, 24,401, &c. 

very satisfactory in Londonderry, McVicker, 

24,443. 

frightful state of, in Navan, Metge, 24,473. 

people dislike living iu blocks, McMahon, 24,619. 

problem would be solved in Dublin by lowering of 

rates, lowering of rate of interest on Treasury 
loans, and compulsory acquisition of dilapidated 

houses, McMahon, 24,604, &c., 24,617, 24,622, 
&c., 24,657, &c., 24,643, &c. 

EARNINGS. See WAGES. 

ENNIS : 

a body of Commissioners in this town ceased to 

exist from impossibility of getting sufficiently 
qualified persons to act, Monahan, 21,775. 

ENNISKILLEN : 

cause of high death-rate, Grimshaw, 22,160, &c. 

FEVER : 

no epidemic of typhus in Dublin for many years, 

Gameron, 22,059, &c. 

generally fever, and sometimes typhus, in Lime- 
rick, Spillam, 23,824, &c. 

always present at Waterford, Tobin, 23,933, 23,934. 

common iu Kingstown, Flinn, 24,123, &c. 

FITZWILLIAM, Earl: 

i Dublin, Monahan, 21,998, 



FLINN, Mr. EDGAR, F.R.C.S.l. : 

visiting surgeon to several hospitals in Kingstown, 

Flinn, 24,101. 

evidence of, Flinn, 24., 100-24, 146. 



l suburbs, Gameron > 

FRANCHISE, MUNICIPAL: 

qualifications for, Monahan, 21,770, 21,942-21,950. 

in Rathmines, Drury, 22,564, &c. 

qualifications for, in Galway, Somerville, 24,321, 

&c. 

qualifications for, in Navan, Metge, 24,534, &c. 

should be same as parliamentary franchise, Metge, 

24,537, &c. 

GALWAY : 

great many people out of work, Somerville, 24,239, 

24,243, &c. 

population diminishing, Somerville, 24,240, &c. 

there is plural voting in municipal as well as poor 

law elections, so that poor can be outvoted if 
they tried to elect someone to look after their 
own interests, Somerville, 24,279, &c. 

franchise of, rather exceptional, Somerville, 24,321, 

&c„ 24,342, &c. 

qualification for voters, Somerville, 24,322, &c., 

24,342, &c. 

a popular vote would be better for town, Some r- 

ville, 24,346. 

people take no interest in corporate elections, nov 

in anything but national politics, Somerville, 
24,246, &c.,' 24,284, &c. 

a corporation, if landlords, would have a difficulty 

in collecting rents, Somerville, 24,251, &c., 
24,287, &c., 24,293, &c. 

tenement house property, who earned by, Somer- 
ville, 24,255, &c. 

tenement house property pays well and sells well, 

Somerville, 24.259, &c. 

but if kept in proper condition would only realize 

about two per cent., Somerville, 24,265. 

Father Dooley organized a society for building 

workmen’s dwellings, Somerville, 24,268, &c. 

people are very poor, Somerville, 24,276, &c. 

amount of wages, Somerville, 24,277. 

rents are high considering very bad accommoda- 
tion, Somerville, 24,290, &c. 

not much, though perhaps too much, drinking 

amongst working classes, Somerville, 24,303, 
&c. 
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GALWAY — cont. 

poverty of people causes overcrowding in, because 

there are many rooms unlet, Somerville, 24,808, 
&c. . 

poor have perhaps come from rural districts into 

the town, Somerville, 2 1,328, &c. 

n0 corporate fund, except what is levied on the 

rates, and only one bit of property worth 18£. a 
year, Somerville, 24,331, 24,332. 

corporation, in adopting “ Drogheda clause,'’ 

were unaware they couid act under Cross’ and 
Torrens’ Acts, Rice, 24,333-24,340. 

the re-establishment of paper manufacturing 

would benefit town, Rice, 24,348. 

under town commissioners, Rice, 24,197, 24,198. 

death-rate in 1884 was 24 per 1,000, Rice, 24,149, 

24,187. 

population between 15,000 and 16,000, Rice, 24,150, 

24,152, &c., 24,199, &c. 

borough governed by town commissioners, who 

are” the urban sanitary authority, outside 
borough by grand jury, Rice, 24,152 ; Somerville, 
24,152, &c. ' 

about 1,200 houses unfit for habitation, and over- 
crowding both in tenements and in small 
houses. Rice, 24,157-24,161, 24,163, 2d., 168, 
24,192. 

proceed against overcrowding as “a nuisance,” 

but do not act under section 100 of Public 
Health Act, nor have byelaws, Rice, 24,164, 
&c. 

town very poor, and people unable to afford rents 

for decent houses, Somerville, 24,169, &c., 
24,292. 

a great deal of property belongs to one person, 

Mr. Walter Blake, who receives rent himself, 
but has very bad property, Rice, Somerville, 
24,171, &c. 

other owners of bad property are members of the 

sanitary authority, Somerville, 24,176. 

corporation adopted the “ Drogheda clause,” 

which will be one remedy for present state of 
things, Rice, 24,177, &c., 24,191, &c. ; Somer- 
ville, 24,333. 

town commissioners pulled down 67 houses as 

dangerous to passers, Somerville, 24,179. 

owners were prosecuted and had to repay the 

money expended on it, Somerville, 24,179. 

building very cheap, but ground rents are high, 

Rice, 24,180, &c., 24,183. 

town commissioners could carry out Cross’ Act 

of 1875, but many of them are owners of tene- 
• ment huuses and have been prosecuted, Somer- 
ville, Rice, 24,186, &c. ; Somerville, 24,212, &c., 
24,233, &c. 

town lias very good water supply, water comes 

from Lough Corrib, Rice, 24,187, &c., 24,351. 

has a very old local Act, but act principally 

under Public Health Act of 1878, Someiville 
24,190. 

people are rather destructive and untidy, Rice, 

24,189, &c. ; Somerville, 24,265. 

corporation would undertake the building of houses 

if Government would lend them money at 3 per 
cent., Someiville, 24,195. 

number of voters. Rice, 24,209, &c. 

land difficult to obtain, Rice, 24,216, &c. ; Somer- 
ville, 24,222, &c. 

bousing of poor must be made a national concern, 

Somerville, 24,235, &c., 24,297, &c. 

if present houses were thoroughly repaired and 

restored, it would meet all present require- 
ments, Somerville, 24,244, 24,266, 24,272, 24,294, 
&c. 

GARDENS : 

all suburban dwellings in Waterford have gardens, 

Howard, 23,911. 

GODIN, Monsieur: 

head of a co-operative firm at Guise in France, 

Bowman, 23,530. 

description of his buildings, which are part owned 

by him and partly l>y his workmen, Boimnan, 
23,530. 

GRAY, Mr. EDMUND DWYER, M.P. : 

Chairman of Sanitary Committee which caused 

the reform of cleansing yards of tenements in 
Dublin, Cameron, 22,074. 



GRIMSHAW, THOMAS WRIGLEY, M.A., M.D., 
F.K., and Q.C.P.I.: 

Registrar General for Ireland, Grimslum, 23,084. 

took an active part in formation of Artisans’ 

Dwellings Company, Grimshaw, 23,101. 

evidence of, Grimshaw, 23,084-23,179. 

GUINNESS, Sir EDWARD CECIL, Bart. : 

women employed in his woollen factory, Cameron, 

22,144, &c. ; Guinness, 23,045, &c. 

number of men in employ, Guinness, 22,965. 

amount of wages, Guinness, 22,966, 22,937. 

has erected dwellings for about 180 of bis work- 
men, Guinness, 22,971, 22,976, 23,009. 

erected in 1872 the Belle Vue Buildings, and in 

1882 the llialto Buildings, Guinness, 22,974- 
22,976. 

dwellings consist of six of cottage class of three 

bedrooms, &e., 57 dwellings of two bedrooms, 
&c., and 105 dwellings of one bedroom, &c., 
and 12 consisting of a living room, &c . , Guinness, 
22', 977. 

description of buildings, water supply, cost, &c., 

Guinness, 22,978, &c. ; 23,017, &c. 

cost and rent of buildings, Guinness, 22,981- 

22,984. 

rents in his dwellings lower than in city generally, 

Guinness, 22,985, &c. 

accounted for by asking no interest on his money, 

Guinness, 22,986. 

provides also medical accommodation, attendance, 

&c., Guiwaess, 22,994. 

rents are collected, not stopped out of wages, 

Guinness, 22,997. 

interest on his outlay between 1 A and 2 per cent., 

Guinness, 22,998. 

men cannot afford to pay more, Guinness, 23,010. 

has not yet attempted to lodge his single men, 

men, Guinness, 23,003, 23,004. 

lodgers not allowed in his dwellings, Guinness, 

23,005. 

mode of agreement on men entering his dwellings, 

Guinness, 23,012-23,016. 

is thinking of erecting cottages in suburbs, Guin- 
ness, 23,033. 

is one of the largest shareholders in Artizans’ 

Dwellings Company, Guinness, 23,034. 

his buildings more costly than those of Artizans’ 

Dwellings Company, Guinness, 23,035. 

health of his workmen and their children better 

than elsewhere in city, Guinness, 23,043. 

nothing in Belfast to correspond to bis buildings, 

Bretland, 23,402, 23,403. 

HABITS OF THE WORKING CLASSES : 

sometimes keep dead bodies a long time in their 

rooms, Daniel, 22,475. 

people are very moral, Daniel, 22,479, &c. 

people dirty from necessity, not choice, Kenny, 

23,183. 

people are moral naturally, and they receive good 

training from clergy, Kenny, 23,209. 

drunkenness not so common as supposed, Kenny, 

23,209. 

as to brothels and improper houses, sec Improper 

Houses. 

in Belfast people have a growing inclination to 

move into superior dwellings, Bretland, 23.377 ; 
23,388-23,890 ; 23,395, &c. 

those in Limerick complain of state of their houses. 

but, at the same time, go into the cheapest the}' 
can find, SjnUam, 23,882, 23,879. 

people ill Waterford would sooner live in the worst 

condition than pay rates, Howard, 24,015. 

high state of morality of Irish people alone pre- 
vents their being contaminated by the non- 
separation of the sexes, Flinn, 24,143, 24,144. 

though not much drinking takes place in Galway, 

yet people spend too much of their money on it, 
Someiville, 24,303, &c. 

like to own their own houses in Londonderry; 

also invest their savings in building property, 
McVicker, 24,460, 24,461. 



HARTY, Mr. SPENCER: 

assistant city engineer of Dublin, Harty, 22,048. 

evidence of, 22,048-22,464. 
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KOYATj COMMISSION ON THE HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 



HEALTH. See DISEASE. 



HOSPITALS : 

in Dublin all, except two, are in municipal boun- 
dary, Beveridge, 23,470. 

Corporation subscribes 4,6001. a year to, Beveridge, 

22,371. 

only one voluntary hospital in Rathmines, Dnmj, 

22,605, &c. 

HOUSE FARMERS : 

own a number of houses in Dublin, Cameron, 

22,323, &c. 

let houses at 70Z. which are valued at 8J., Cameron, 

22.325. 

five own 1,100 houses in Dublin, McCabe., 21,911, 

21, 996, Cameron, 22,326. 

live on proceeds of tenement houses, Cameron, 

22.326. 

do not contribute reasonably towards local burdens, 

Cameron, 22,328, &e. 



HOUSES : 

— — number of, in Dublin occupied by one, two, three, 
four families, and upwards, Scott, 22,656, &c. 

average number of persons in each house, Scott, 

22,659, <&c. 

most of poverty and bad housing in those occupied 

by four families and upwards, Scott,, 22,661. 

in Belfast of a different class to Dublin, Scott, 

22,694. 

the deduction in rating of houses under 20Z., and 

81. has tended to the building of small houses as 
at Belfast, Scott, 22,695. 

in one portion of Dublin tenements have increased 

while professional and private residences have 
diminished, Spencer, 22,814. 

a great deal of bad property can be had in Dublin 

on very moderate terms, Spencer, 22,851. 

single owners occasionally hold out for high 

prices, 22,852. 

under sec. 43 of Public Health (Ireland) Act, 

houses converted into tenements can be con- 
sidered new buildings, Spencer, 22,875, &c. 

tenant has landlord in his power in Dublin, 

Spencer, 22,885. 

tenant, as well as landlord, should be proceeded 

against for abuses, Spencer, 22,889, &e. 

Dublin Corporation should carry out structural and 

repairing alterations under Public Health Act, 
and demolitions under Torrens’ Acts, Spencer, 
22,902, 22,903. 

in case of demolition of obstructive buildings, 

owner should be compensated by local authority, 
Spencer, 22,934, 22,935. 

continually being built for working classes in Bel- 
fast, and many people live by it, Bretland, 
23,450, &c. 

builders sometimes let, and sometimes sell them, 

Bretland, 23,454, &c. 

rents of in Belfast produce more to the manu- 
facturers than their manufactures. Bowman, 
23,510, 23,511, 23,521, &c., 23,542-23,544. 

in case of those owned by millowners, &c., in 

Bel fast, if Workman leaves employment of owner, 
becomes sick, or goes on strike, he has to turn 
out of house, Bowman, 23,524, &c. 



HOUSING OF WORKING CLASSES AND THE 
POOR. See DWELLINGS OF THE WORKING 
CLASSES AND POOR, 



HOWARD, Mu. JOSEPH WILLIAM : 

town clerk of Waterford and executive sanitary 

officer, Howard, 23,897a, 23,903, &c. 

evidence of, Howard, 23,897a-24,099. 

IMMORALITY : 

a great deal of, in Dublin, Cameron, 22,292. 

but Ireland stands first in Europe in regard to 

morals, Cameron, 22,293. 

attributable to overcrowding, Cameron, 22,294. 

no incest or unnatural crimes in Dublin, Cameron, 

22,368. 

morals of lower classes in Dublin very high, 

Spencer, 22,890. 



IMMORALITY— cent. 

non-separation of sexes produces, Spencer, 22,890, 

&c. 

standard of morality very high in Ireland, Kenmi, 

23,205. 

does overcrowding produce? Kenny, 23,204, &c. 

high standard of morality natural in Irish race, 

and is supplemented by training received from 
clergy of all denominations, Kenny, 23,209. 

as to brothels and improper houses in Dublin, see 

Improper Houses. 

no incest or unnatural crimes amongst people 

on south side of Dublin, Plunkett, 23,290, 
23,300. 

parents do everything they can to preserve their 

children’s morals, Plunkett, 23,293. 

in Dublin ladies’ and gentlemen’s voluntary asso- 
ciations inquire into and report to clergy, 
Plunkett, 23,294. 

high standard of morals alone prevents Irish 

people becoming immoral from the non-separa- 
tion of the sexes, FUnn, 24,143, 24,144 ; Metge, 
24,508. 

IMPROPER HOUSES : 

improper characters as well as improper houses 

have crept in north side of Dublin sinqe deca- 
dence of district, Conlan, 23,255. 

are allowed considerable immunity, and have 

increased in Dublin latterly, Conlan, 23,255. 

increased powers should be given to deal with, 

Conlan, 23,255. 

improper characters source of great trouble to 

respectable poor living in same house, Conlan, 
23,255. 

improper characters do not much demoralise re- 
spectable poor living in same house, Conlan, 
23,257. 

improper characters should lie confined to one 

locality, Conlan, 23,260, 

Dublin should have power to act similar to Edin- 
burgh in regard to, Conlan, 23,259. 

people would object unless powers were in hands 

of corporation, Conlan, 23,260. 

municipality of Dublin has nothing to do with 

regulation of public morals or baa houses, Con- 
lan, 23,261. 

but they have power to deal with tenement houses 

under section 100 of Public Health Act, Conlan, 
23,262, 23,263. 

some are regular brothels, Conlan, 23,264. 

others are tenement houses in which an improper 

character takes a flat, Conlan, 23,264-, &c. 

if the police of Dublin were under the munici- 
pality they would be able to do a great deal, 
Conlan, 23,266-23,268. 

scarcely any on south side of Dublin, Plunkett. 

23,291, 23,292. 

IMPROVED DWELLINGS COMPANY (CORK) : 

took area cleared by Cork Corporation on a lease 

for 900 years, at a rent of 807. a year, McCarthy, 
23,607, 23,608. 

built 170 new houses, but for a superior class to 

those displaced, Donovan, 23,598-23,600. 

built 419 houses altogether in Cork for the wage- 
earning class, McMullen, 23,658, &c. 

IMPROVEMENT SCHEMES. See DUBLIN, CORK, 
BELFAST. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

urban sanitary authorities can widen and improve 

streets, ana make new ones, Monahan, 21,779- 
21,781. 

no power to do so in rural sanitary districts, Mona- 
han, 21,711. 

sections 41, 42, and 43 of Public Health Act (Ire- 
land), 1878, empower all sanitary authorities to 
make and enforce byelaws as to buildings, sites 
of buildings, air space, ventilation, and drainage, 
Monahan, 21,782, &c. 

INCEST : 

held in aborrence by lowest classes in Dublin, 

Cameron, 22,368. 

very rare amongst poor, Daniel, 22,479. 

none on south side of Dublin, Plunkett, 23,293. 

- — - could not exist without the clergy knowing it. 
Plunkett, 23,380; 
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INFECTIOUS DISEASE : 

always dormant in Dublin, and ready to appear, 

Drwry, 22,623. 

INSPECTOR OF NUISANCES. See NUISANCES, 
INSPECTOR OF. 

INTEMPERANCE. See DRINK. 

IRISH SOCIETY: 

pull down old houses in Londonderry as leases fall 

in, and let ground for building new houses for 
working classes, McVicIcer, 24,463. 

let their ground in perpetuity, McVicIcer, 24,464. . 

KENNY, Mu. JOSEPH EDWARD, L.R.C.P., L.A.H. : 
visiting medical officer, North Dublin Union Hos- 
pital, Kenny, 23,180. 

formerly medical officer of health of No. 2 North 

City District of North Dublin Union, Kenny, 
23,181. 

evidence of, Kenny, 23,180-23,236. 

approver of compulsory acquisition of land by 

municipalities, Kenny, 23,192, &c. 

holds Mr. Davitt’s and Mr. George’s views as to 

land, Kenny, 23,236. 

KILKENNY: 

high death-rate in, caused by diarrhoea, Grimuhaw, 

23,136. 

KINGSTOWN : 

governed by town commissioners, FUnn, 24,146. 

condition of tenement houses and cottages very 

bad, FUnn, 24,102, 24,136, 24,142. 

bad condition due chiefly to middlemen, FUnn, 

24,103, &c. 

and not apparently to the lords of the soil, Flinn, 

24,107, &c., 24,137, &c. 

roofs and floors of cottages bad ; filth accumulates 

on floors ; no separation of sexes, and much 
overcrowding, Flinn, 24,112-24,114, 24,142, &c. 

high standard of morality of Irish generally alone 

prevents people becoming contaminated by non- 
separation of sexes, FUnn, 24,143, 24,144. 

accommodation in, and rents of. cottages, FUnn, 

24,121. 

no privy or ashpit accommodation, Flinn, 24,121. 

infectious diseases very common, but not much 

typhus, Flinn, 24,123, &c. 

death-rate about 25 per 1 ,000, Flinn, 24,126. 

death-rate very high, considering naturally healthy 

situation, Flinn, 24,127, &c. 

strong recommendations as to sanitary condition 

of, made by Mr. McEvoy, Mr. Roche, and Mr. 
Crowe never acted upon by town commissioners, 
Flinn, 24,130, &c., 24,136. 

letter from Lords Longford and Do Yesie consent- 
ing to co-operate in improvingcondition of houses 
never answered or acted upon by town com- 
missioners, Flinn, 24,107, 24,137. 

people very dissatisfied with their houses, and wish 

for better, Flinn, 24,139, &e. 

rents they now pay are as much as they can afford. 

Flinn, 24,141. 

LABOURERS (IRELAND) ACT, 1883 : 

provisions of Cross’ Act of 1875 were extended 

by it to urban sanitary districts of a population 
of 12,000 apd upwards, and those authorised by 
Local Government Board to put Cross’ Act 
into operation. Cotton, 21,845, 21,846. 

powers should be extended to urban districts, 

Metge, 24,482 ; McMahon, 24,662, 24,663. 

LABOURERS’ DWELLINGS. See DWELLINGS. 

LABOURING CLASSES, LODGING HOUSES, AND 
DWELLINGS ACT (IRELAND), 1866 : 

when and how it may bo adopted, Monahan, 21,815- 

21,826. 

has been acted upon to some extent, Monahan, 

21.827. 

acted upon to a small extout in Cavan, Now Ross. 

Callan, Waterford, and Dublin, Wodsworth, 

21.828. 

but virtually inoperative, with the exception of 

Dublin, Wodsworlh, 21,832. 

resembles Lord Shaftesbury’s English Act of 1851, 

Cotton, 21,S86. 

docs it apply to artisans. Metge, 24,541-24,646. 



LAND, ACQUISITION OF, FOR PUBLIC 
BENEFIT : 

municipalities should be allowed to compulsory 

purchase land or take it without compensation, 
m ease of “limited ownership,” Kenny, 23,192- 
23,198, 23,201-23,203. 

rural local authorities should have same power, 

Kernvy, 23,220. 

“ lands ” include houses built upon laud to some 

extent, Kcnwy, 23,227. 

compensation should he given for houses, Kenny, 

Dr. Kenny in favour of nationalisation of land, 

Kenny, 23,232-23,236. 

corporation should he empowered to compulsorily 

purchase, Metge, 24,478-24,481. 

sanitary authorities should be empowered to com- 
pulsorily purchase land for recreation at a fail- 
price, Metge, 24,485, 24,495. 

LAND ACT : 

has increased cost of land, Drury, 22,586. 

LAND FOR BUILDING PURPOSES : 

cost of, for workmen’s dwellings in Belfast, 

Bretland, 23,383. 

no difficulty in getting, in Belfast, Bretlund, 23,434. 

• much increased in value in Belfast. Benmnan, 23.591, 

23,502,23,508. 

increase in value of, should go to the community, 

Bowman, 23,503. 

offered free to Navan commissioners, but they 

refused it, Metye, 24,527, &<:. 



LAND, NATIONALIZATION OF: 

Dr. Kenny in favour, Kenny, 23,232-23,236. 

LANDLORDS : 

let laud for building only under stringent con- 
ditions, Beveridge, 22,317. 

Will not let land for workmen’s dwellings, Bece- 

ridge, 22,319, 22,-438. 

which renders housing of working classes very 

difficult, Beveridge, 22,450, 22,451. 

should be proceeded against, but should have 

greater legal powers, Spencer, 22,883, 22,884. 

tenants shonld also be proceeded criminally 

against for destruction or abuse of the property, 
Spencer, 22,884, 22,885. 

LAW AS TO IRELAND. See ACTS OF PARLIA- 
MENT, and the several Acts under their names. 



LEASES : 



nearly all houses in Dublin are held under, Mona- 
han, 22,002 ; Beveridge, 22,302, &e. 

conditions of, in houses used by corpora lion, Beve- 
ridge, 22,416- 

most property in Belfast held under long leases, 

subject to an annual rental. Bretland. 23,386’ 
23,387, 23,435. 

most in Cork is held under, though some is free- 
hold, Donovan, 23,773, Ac. 



- term of. is generally : 



years in Cork, McCarthy, 



LIMERICK : 

state of things verv bad in. SpiU-.s 23.828. 

23,SS6. 

death-rate verv high, Griuiehaw. 23.137 ; . 

23,785, 23,786, 23,827, Ac.; O'Pwm-ll 24,355- 
24,357. 

large number of labouring class live in tenement 

houses, Spillam, 23,787. 23,788. 

lias byelaws under section lt>0. Public Health Act. 

Monahan, 21,796. 21.797; Brillm . - 

done nothing under Cross' Acts, MrC 21,928. 

has a fairly large staff of sanitary itasjwmw-s. but 

ilioir inspection is very imperfect, SpCla.j, 

''"v; 

bvelaws not acted npon, 23.7;\<, 23,791, 

23,798, 23,819, 23-867, Ac.; 6'ftnvli, 21.367, 

Ac. 

— — have a private local .Vet, " Limerick Improvement 
Aet , 1858.“ but it, is superseded bv Public Healt h 
Act, Spilfuw, 28,799, Ac. 
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LIMERICK — eont. 

sanitary state of things very bad in, Spillam, 

23,804, 23,886. 

some tenements have no back yards, and none 

closets, the refuse being thrown out of doors or 
in their yards, if they have any, Spillam, 23,805- 
23,807. ‘ 

floors and roofs very bad, and some people have no 

furniture at all, Spillam, 23,808-23,811. 

a great many cellar dwellings, varying in height 

from 5 feet to 8 feet, Spillam, 23,812. 

sonic cellar dwellings have been closed, but many 

very bad ones left open, Spillam, 23,812. 

some cellars have no light. O' Farrell, 24,372. 

one cellar had two families of eight people in all, 

Spillam, 23,810. 

a labourers’ dwellings company was formed in, in 

1884, but have only 14 houses tenanted at pre- 
sent, at rents varying from Is. 6<Z. to 3s. a week 
per house, Spillam, 23,813-23,815, 23,842. 

- — if the company succeeds, operations will be ex- 
tended, but building is dear, and unless money 
can be got cheaper than Board of Works charge 
all building will stop, Spillam, 23,816, &c., 
23,841, &c., 23,820, &c., 23,893, &c. 

always have fever, and sometimes typhus, in Lime- 
rick, Spillam, 23,824, &c. 

zymotic diseases very high in, Grimshaw, 23,138. 

town is healthily constructed, Spillam, 23,830. 

corporation do comparatively nothing to improve 

stale of things, Spillam, 23.819. 23,866, &c., 
23,881, 23,886, 23,889, &c. 

water supply voi - y defective, how obtained, Spillam, 

23,831, 23,832. 

corporation have acquired waterworks lately, and 

contemplate great improvements, Spillam, 
23,831, &c. 

is a poor town and trade is decreasing, Spillam, 

23,836, 23,840, 23,852, &c. 

labour and material is dearer than 40 years ago, 

Spillam, 23,843. 

mainly a stone built town, which is bad and dear, 

Spillam, 23,845, &c. 

amount of wages in, Spillam, 23,847, &c. 

valuation of, Spillam, 23,856-22,863. 

rates in, Spillam, 23,864, &c. 

no houses unfit for human habitation have been 

destroyed or closed, Spillam, 23,866-23,867. 

no steps taken to prevent overcrowding, though 

they have power, and know it, Spillam, 23,868, 
&c., 23,881 ; O' Farrell, 24,372, &c. 

if houses were destroyed, there are no places to re- 
house the people in, Spillam, 23,871 . 

people will go into the cheapest houses they can 

get, Spillam, 23,879. 

but complain frequently' of the s' ate of their 

houses, Spillam, 23,882, &c. 

want of water and filthy houses one cause of high 

death-rate, Spillam, 23,885, &c. 

have a good medical officer, but his reports arc not 

acted upon, Spillam, 23,887-23,890. 

unwillingness of corporation to improve things 

perhaps due to some of them being the owners 
of tenement houses, Spillam, 23,891-23,892. 

measurements of some tenement rooms in, O’Far- 
rell, 24,368, &c. 



L1STOWEL : 

death-rate in 1884 was 42 '5, Grimshaw, 23,141. 

population of, Grimshaw, 23,149. 

cause of high death-rate, Grimshaw, 23,160, &c. 



LIYERPI '01. : 

has a special Act, under which (clause 21) houses 

converted into tenements become new buildings, 
Spencer, 22,875, &c. 

the clause is same as clause of Public Health Act 

(Ireland), Spencer, 22,875, 22,908, 22,910. 

LOANS : 

... made to Dublin of 161,360/. under Acts of 1866 

and 1867, Wodsworth. 21,893. 

made to Cavan, New Ross, Callan, and Waterford 

of 6,640/. altogether, Wadsworth, 21.828, 21,829. 

made to Limerick by Bourd of Works. 

1,700/. lent by Board of Works to Waterford, 

Howard, 23,937. 



LOANS — cent. 

if interest charged on Treasury loans were reduced 

people would build very quickly in and around 
the city' of Dublin to the great advantage of the 
working classes, McMahon, 24,604, &c. 

how advanced by Board of Works. McMahon, 

24,631. 

LOCAL ACTS : 

existence of, does not exempt local sanitary autho- 
rities from the obligation or performance of 
their duties under Act of 1878, Monahan, 
21,814. 

— : — Dublin has a very good one (1864) regarding 
ruinous dwellings, Cameron, 22,106, &c. 

Provisions of Dublin Improvement Act, 1864, 

Cameron, 22,110, &c. 

Dublin can also proceed under their Improvement 

Act, 1849, Cameron, 22,114 ; Beveridge, 22,378. 

nature of Improvement Act, 1849, Beveridc/c. 

22,380. 

Rathmines tax every house in township under 

their local Acts and have, no bad debts, Drury, 
22,569, 22,573, &c. 

how obtained in Rathmines, Brum/, 22,580. . 

Pembroke township has a local Act, Manly, 22,790, 

22,802. 

Liverpool Town Council have a special Act as to 

houses converted into tenements, becoming new 
buildings, Spencer, 22,875. 

section 43 of Public Health ’ (Ireland) Act, gives 

similar power, Spencer, 22,875, &c. 

several of, in Belfast, Bretlancl, 23,339. 

how private Bills were promoted in Belfast, when 

other Irish corporations have apparently no 
power to do so, Bretlancl, 23,363-23,372. 

Cork has one, McCarthy, 23,617, &c. 

Limerick has a local Act of 1853, but it is super- 
seded by the Public Health Act, Spillam, 23,799, 
&e. 



LOCAL AUTHORITIES : 

several persons, owning bad and insanitary areas, 

serving on local boards, Wodsworth, 22,007, 
22,008. 

no open desire to support candidates who promise 

to keep down rates, Wodsvmrtli, 22,041, 22,042. 

- — great interest taken in electiou of, Wodsworth, 
22,042. 

have nothing to do with the valuation of property 

cn which rates are collected, Scott, 22,738. 

the acquisition of portion of area by local authority 

shonld be a condition precedent to their declara- 
tion of scheme, Spencer, 22,922, See. 

should be allowed to purchase compulsorily vacant 

ground without houses (and not included in Sir 
R. Cross’ Act), Spencer, 22,926, 22,927, 22,928. 

should compensate owners of obstructive houses 

when ordered to be demolished, Spencer, 22,934, 
22.935. 

See Corporations. 

rural local authorities, as well as municipalities, 

should be empowered to compulsory purchase 
land if considered necessary for people, Kenny, 
23,192, 23,220. 

and in cases of limited ownership without com- 
pensation, Kenny, 23,192, &c., 23,201-23,203. 
popular representative local authorities would im- 
prove condition and bcalih of people and develop 
manufactures, Kenny, 23,207, 23,222-23,226. 

if more power is given to them, people will elect 

representatives who will carry out improve- 
ments, Conlan, 23,280-23,288. 

should be empowered to compulsorily purchase 

land for recreation at a fair price, Metqe, 24,485, 
24,495. 

inNavan town commissioners do not- represent the 

people, though elected by them, 24,496-24,499. 



LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD FOR IRELAND : 
See also CORPORATIONS. 

can, by provisional orders, constitute towns having 

commissioners under certain Acts, Monahan, 
21,773. 

lias extensively used this power, Monahan, 21,774. 

never framed model byelaws, Wodsworth, 21 ,262- 

22,270. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD FOR IRELAND— 
cont. 

c an give compulsory powers, under Public Health 

Act, to widen streets, but not to take land on 
either side, Drury, 22,507. 

never suggest to sanitary authorities the adoption 

of model byelaws, Howard, 24,005-24,007. 

action with regard to high death-rate in Limerick 

and other places, O’Farrell, 24,356, &c. 

their own inspector says they have issued reports, 

and suggested that byelaws should be acted 
upon, O’Farrell, 24,372, &c. 

circulated a digest of Public Health Act, O' Farrell, 

24,376. 

recently recommended powers to be extended to 

Cashel and other small towns under 12,000 in 
population, O’ Farrell, 24,375. 

have communicated with local sanitary authorities, 

Burke, 24,429. 

LODGERS : 

are the greatest evil the Artizans’ Dwellings Com- 
pany have to contend against, Spencer, 22,830, 
&c. 

the lodger resembles the “ pig that pays the rent,” 

Spencer, 22,831. 

not permitted in Guinness’ buildings, Guinness, 

23,005. 

LODGING-HOUSES : 

sections 100 and 101 of Act of 1878 allows Local 

Government Board to permit sanitary autho- 
rities to make and enforce byelaws as to, 
Monahan, 21,796. 

the byelaws are only in force in Belfast, Dublin, 

and Limerick, Wodsworth, Cotton, 21,797, 21,798. 

inspected in Dublin by sanitary staff, Cameron, 

22,168. 

7,800. including cottages, registered in Dublin, 

Cameron, 22,168. 

amount of cubic space allowed by byelaws in regis- 
tered houses in Dublin, Cameron, 22,170. 

LOMBARD, Mu. : See Mr. E. McMahon, M.P. 

LONDONDERRY : 

Las done nothing under Cross’ Acts, McCabe, 

21,926. 

death-rate of, McVicker, 24,434, 24,447. 

number of houses, and average population to each 

house, McVicker, 24,435, 24,436. 

tenement house system scarcely exists at all. 

McVicker, 24,436, &c. 

old houses pulled down by Irish Society on expira- 
tion of their leases, and let the ground for build- 
ing new houses, McVicker, 24,437, &c. 

the new houses are single houses, &c., McVicker, 

24,438. 

number of houses occupied by artizan and working 

classes, McVicker, 24,440. 

number under 41. valuation and under 21., McVicker, 

24,441, 24,442. 

a great improvement in dwellings of poor during 

the last 10 years, McVicker, 24,443. 

diminished death-rate partly due to new houses 

and partly to good sanitary arrangements, 
McVicker, 24,444. 

previous to improvements commencing, old houses 

were very bad, sanitary arrangements bad, and 
overcrowding, McVicker, 24,450, &c. 

1,137 new houses built since 1875, with good sani- 
tary arrangements and water supply, McVicker, 
24,453, &c. . 

watercloset accommodation still defective m somo 

places, and water supply not particularly good, 
McVicker, 24,455, &c. 

every house must not have waterclosets or privies, 

and ashpits, McVicker, 24,458. 

corporation compels the clearing of privies, or clear 

them themselves at people’s expense, McVicker, 

24.459. 

people have a desire to own their own houses, and 

invest largely in building property, McVicker, 

24.460, 24,461. 

water supply on the whole very satisfactory and 

increasing, McVicker, 24,465. 

water supply belongs to corporation, McVicker, 

24,466. 

every property owner must have a good and con- 
tinuous supply of water, McVicker, 24,467. 
o 19522. 



LONGFORD, LORD: 

as a lord of the soil, offered to co-operate in 

improving tenement houses and cottages in 
Kingstown, Flinn, 24,107, 24,137. 

MacOABE, Mr. FRANCIS XAVIER F., M.R.C.S.E., 
F.R.Q.C.P.I. = 

chief inspector to Local Government Board for 

Ireland, McCabe, 21,760. 

evidence of, 21,758-22,043. 

McCarthy, Mr. Alexander = 

town clerk and law agent of Cork, McCarthy, 

23,550. 

- evidence of, McCarthy, 23,550-23,782. 

McMAHON, Mr. EDWARD, M.P.: 

owns with Mr. Lombard 66 acres in and about 

Dublin, McMahon, 24,594. 

about 1,200 houses have been built on that ground 

in last 15 years, McMahon. 24,595. 

rent and accommodation of the small houses built 

for poorer people, McMahon, 24,597, &c. 

valuation, rates, and' taxes of them, McMahon, 

24,600, 24,601. 

high rates prevent more of them being built, 

McMahon, 24,602, &c. 

used Labouring Classes Act of 1866, borrowed 

money from Board of Works, McMahon, 24,625, 
&c. 

member of Dublin Corporation and a town com- 
missioner of Drumcondra, McMahon, 24,636. 

McMULLEN, Mr. MICHAEL J., C.E. : 

borough engineer of Cork, McMullen, 23,549 

evidence of, McMullen, 23,549-23,782. 

McVICKER, Mr. ROBERT : 

is mayor of Londonderry, McVicker, 24,433. 

evidence of, McVicker, 24,433 — 24,467. 

MAHONY, Mr. JAMES : 

high constable of Waterford and sanitary inspec- 
tor of the city, Mahony, 23,897, 23,969. 

evidence of, Mahony, 23,897-24,099. 

MANLY, Mr. JOSHUA CARROLL: 

secretary to Pembroke Town Commissioners, 

Manly, 22,789. 

evidence of, Manly, 22,789-22,808. 

MARJORIBANKS, Mr. : 

owns very decent tenement houses in Stafford 

Street, Dublin, Kenny, 23,187. 

MAYO: 

death-rate of, low, notwithstanding poverty, Grim- 

shaw, 23,178. 

because rural population mostly live in open air, 

Grimshaw, 23,179, 

MEAGHER, ALDERMAN WILLIAM, M.P. : 

chairman of Dublin Sanitary Committee, Meagher, 

22,046. 

evidence of, 22,045-22,464. 

MEATH, Earl of: 

has a large property in Dublin, Monahan, 22,000 ; 

Beveridge, 22,304, &c. 

owned part of Coombe area, Beveridge, 22,304. 

opposed Rathmines scheme as owner'of fee, Drury, 

22,512, 22,513. 

MEDICAL OFFICER OF HEALTH: 

how appointed, Wodsworth, 22,026, &c. 

does not give whole time to service, Wodsworth, 

22,034. 

not necessary that he should do so, Wodsworth, 

22,037. 

duties and pay in Waterford, Howard, 24,095, 

&c. 

MEEHAN, Mr. NICHOLAS J., M.D. : 

medical officer New Ross dispensary district and 

workhouse, Meehan, 24,379. 

evidence of, Meehan, 24,379-24,420. 

C 
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METGE, Mu. ROBERT HENRY: 

knows towns of Navan, Trim, Kells, and Drog- 
heda, Metge, 24,468, 24,469. 

evidence of, Metge , 24,468-24,566. 



MIDDLEMEN: 

See also HOUSE FARMERS. 

rents in tenement houses generally received by, in 

Dublin, Earty, 22,224, &c. 

make enormous profits, Earty, 22,226. 

should be held responsible for condition of houses, 

Earty, 22,227. 

landlords have to pay for improvements to benefit 

middlemen, Cameron, 22,326. 

Corporation should take houses out of hands of, 

Beveridge, 22,459, &c. 

pay rates in tenement houses in Dublin, Scott, 

22,680. 

allowed so much for collecting weekly rents, Scott, 

22,684. 

if they fail to pay rates, the tenants are liable, 

Scott, 22,733. 

— — process in case of middlemen failing to pay rates, 
Scott, 22,734. 

. in Belfast manufacturers are, a description of, 

Bowman, 23,545. 

: are sub-lessor's of tenement houses in Cork, Dono- 
van, 23,570. 

a great difference in what they pay and receive for 

tenements at Cork, Donovan, 23,571. 

make a lot of money out of tenement houses in 

Cork, Eoivanl, 24,034, &c. 

responsible for bad condition of tenement houses, 

&c. in Kingstown, Flinn, 24', 103, &c. 



MILLOWNERS IN BELFAST : 

have their workmen who live in houses owned by 

them completely at their mercy, Bowman, 
23,529, 23,524, &c. 

make more from their houses than from manufac- 
tures, Bowman, 23,510, 23,511, 23,521, &c. 

yet are in a very bad way themselves, Bowman, 

23,545, &e. 



MODEL BYELAWS : 

never framed by Local Government Board for 

Ireland, Wodsworth, 21,962-21,970. 



MONAHAN, Mu. JAMES HENRY, Q.C. : 

legal adviser to Local Government Board for 

Ireland, Monahan, 21,759. 

■ evidence of, 21,758 to 22,043. 



MORALITY. See IMMORALITY. 



MUNICIPAL BOUNDARIES : 

Commissioners recommended extension of, in Dub- 
lin, Beveridge, 22,369. 

MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS ACT (IRELAND): 

with 3 & 4 Yict. c. 108., regulates elections to 

corporations in Ireland, Monahan, 21,768. 

MUNICIPAL SYSTEM : 

police in Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, &c. 

entirely under municipality, Cameron, 22,356, &c. 

Dublin would benefit if English system was in 

force, Cameron, 22,361. 

NA.VAN : 

population of, Metge, 24,470. 

overcrowding very bad, as bad as anywhere in 

Ireland, Metge, 24,471, &c., 24,489, &c. 

some houses in a frightful state, no roofs, no 

floors, no ceilings, mud walls, no windows, and 
sewage coming through floor, Metge, 24,473. 

lowness of death-rate due partly to good situation 

Metge , 24,475. 

is the urban sanitary authority under a provisional 

order, Metge, 24,475. 

can claim powers under Cross’ Act of 1875 and 

Irish Act of 1868, but have not put them in 
force, Metge, 24,475, &c. 

objections to Cross’ and the Irish Act, Metge. 

24,476-24,478, 24,541, &c. 



NAVAN — cont. 

landlord should be able to borrow money direct 

from Local Government Board for building 
artizan’s houses, Metge, 24,477. 

land is very dear in Navan, and town commis- 
sioners should be empowered to compulsorily 
purchase land, Metge, 24,478-24,481. 

Labourers (Ireland) Act should be extended to 

urban districts, Metge, 24,482. 

some houses have no back yards, Metge, -24,489- 

24,491. 

no recreation ground, land should be compulsorily 

acquired for it, Metge, 24,485, 24,495, 24,566. 

house property very valuable, Metge, 24,502, 

24,503. 

rents of houses, Metge, 24,504, &c. 

if new houses were built they would be at once 

occupied, Metge, 24,510. 

cause of the overcrowding, Metge, 24,582, 24,511. 

the system of district rating is chief cause of 

overcrowding, because rates being lower outside 
boundary, poor people are driven in by the 
land owners and tenant farmers, Metge, 24,511, 
&c. 

town commissioners although offered land free 

for building dwellings for poor, and fair profit 
assured, refused to accept it, being afraid to 
burden the rates, Metge, 24,527, &e. 

town commissioners are practically self elected, 

Metge, 24,536, 24,554, 24,555. 

franchise upon which commissioners are elected, 

Metge, 24,534. 

franchise should he same as parliamentary, Metge, • 

24,537, &c. 

rates, how levied, Metge, 24,511, &c., 24,556. 

union and the amalgamation of unions would be 

an advantage, Metge, 24,557, &c. 

occupation of people, Metge, 24,560, &c. 



NEVILLE, Mu. PARK, C.E. : 

city engineer of Dublin, Neville, 22,047. 

■ evidence of, 22,047-27,464. 



NEW ROSS : 

has adopted and acted to a small extent under La- 
bouring Classes, Lodging Houses, and Dwellings 
Act (Ireland), 1866, Wodsworth, 21,828. 

has an extraordinarily high death-rate, Wodsworth, 

21,831. 

death-rate in 1883 and 1884, Grimshaw, 23,143. 

cause of high death-rate, Grimshaw, 22,160, &c. 

condition of poor and working classes very un- 
satisfactory, Meehan, 24,381. 

sanitary arrangements defective, water supply and 

sewage bad, Meehan, 24,382, &c. 

sewage difficulty lately remedied, Meehan, 24,383, 

&e. 

death-rate very high, Meehan, 24,388, &c. : Burke, 

24,425, &c. 

three-fourths of labourers’ houses and some re- 
spectable houses have no sanitary arrangements 
whatever, Meehan, 24,392. 

governed by commissioners, Meehan, 24,393. 

high mortality due partly to defective sewerage 

and water supply, Meehan, 24,396. 

other causes of high mortality, Burlce, 24,427, &c. 

n ° 24*39* remedy water supply, Meehan, 

poorest people live mostly in tenement houses, 

Meehan, 24,398. 

both tenement houses and cabins arc overcrowded, 

Meehan, 24,397, 24,404. 

has no byelaws under section 100 of Public Health 

Act, but have built 26 new houses, Meehan, 
24,400, 24,401. 

houses built by corporation intended for better 

class of working men, such as policemen, Mee- 
han, 24,402, 24,403, 24,412, &c. 

rents and accommodation of these houses, Meehrn-, 

24,405, &c., 24,412, &c. 

not sufficient house accommodation, Meehan, 

24,404, 24,419. 

commissioners have no difficulty in collecting 

rents, Meehan, 24,410. 

tenure of land is leasehold, and it can easily be 

got, Meehan, 24,418. 

Mr. Tottenham is the principal landlord, Meehan, 

24,414. 
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NEW ROSS — cont. 

if town commissioners continue building they 

could successfully house the poorer classes, 
Meehan, 24,420. 

night inspection OP TENEMENTS : 

none of, in Belfast. Brctland, 23,336. 

exists in Manchester under English Act, and could 

be carried in Ireland also, Bretland, 23,339. 

NUISANCES : 

definition of, for purposes of Irish Act of 1878, 

Monahan, 21,808, 21,809. 

steps to be taken under Act when such exist, 

Monahcm, 21,810-21,812. 

in 1886 metropolitan police employed in Dublin to 

detect, Gameron, 22,090. 

complaints as to, in tenement houses in Dublin, 

promptly attended to by local authorities, Con- 
lan, 23,276. 

people more anxious than formerly to remedy de- 
fective sanitary arrangements, Gonlan, 23,278, 
23,279. 

— people, unless very poor, have to pay for removal 
of house refuse in Belfast, Bret land, 23,483 and 
23,485, 23,490, &c., 23,530, &c. 

foul refuse in old houses in Belfast having no 

back yards, and even in some built since 1878, 
is removed through living room. Bowman, 
23,535, &e. 

some sewers in old streets in Belfast not more than 

2 ft. 6 in. below the surface, Bowinan, 23,537. 

NUISANCES, INSPECTOR OP : 

before 1866 only one in Dublin, Cameron, 22,089. 

in 1866 a stall' of metropolitan police employed in 

Dublin as, Cameron, 22,090. 

O’ FARRELL, Dr. GEORGE PLUNKET, M.D. : 

is Local Government Board inspector for province 

of Munster, O’Farrell, 24,353. 

knows Cork. Waterford, and Limerick, O’ Farrell, 

24,354. 

evidence of, O’ Farrell, 24,353-24,378. 

OVERCROWDING : 

very great in Dublin in 1880, McCabe, 21,906- 

21,909. 

labourers overcrowded in Drogheda, McCabe, 

21,933. 

an average of over 10 persons in each house in 

Dublin in 1881, Cameron, 22,079, &c. 

not cause of high death-rate in Dublin, Gameron, 

22,171. 

not great as compared with other places, Cameron, 

22,233, &c. 

is of a different nature to that elsewhere, Ca/meron, 

22,233, &c. 

in tenement houses in Rathmines, Drury, 22,521. 

not much in Dublin, the rooms being large and 

cubical space sufficient, Spencer, 22,821. 

caused by the general demolition in Dublin schemes 

without re-housing, Spencer, 22,837, 22,838. 

partly cause of high death-rates in Enniskillen, 

Listowel, and New Ross, Grimsliaw, 23,161. 

much of, in Dublin five years ago, Kenny, 23,182. 

does it lower morals of people F Kenny, 23,204. 

on north side of Dublin, Conlan, 23,239. 

on south side of Dublin, Plunkett, 23,289. 

none in tenement houses in Belfast, Bretland, 

23,330. 

instance of, in Belfast, Bowman, 23,540. 

an enormous amount of, in tenement houses in 

Cork, Donovan, 23,601, 23,634, &c. 

has not much lessened in Cork for last 30 years, 

Donovan, 23,651-23,656 j McCarthy, 23,656- 
23,658. 

some in Limerick, Spillam, 23,796, 23,810; 

O’FaA-rell, 24,368, &c. 

■ corporation of Limerick take no steps to prevent, 

though they have the power and know it, 
Spillam, 23,868, &c. ; O'Farrell, 24,373. 

proceeded against in Waterford as “a nuisance,” 

under Public Health Act, Mahony, 23,971, &c. 

a great deal in Kingstown, FUnn, 24,114. 

a great deal in Galway, Bice, 24,159, &c. 

caused in Galway to some extent by poverty, 

Somerville, 24,308, &c. 



OVERCROWDING — cont. 

land is partly leasehold on long leases and partly 

freehold, Somerville, 24,317-24,320. 

exists in tenement houses and cabins in New Ross, 

Meehan, 24,397, 24,404. 

very bad in Navan, Metge, 24,471, &c., 24,505. 

OVERCROWDING, INSTANCES OP : 

33 and 34, King Street, Dublin, 78 people in two 

houses, Pirn, 22,635, &c. 

21, Upper Gloucester Street, Dublin. Spencer, 

22,867. 

in Belfast, Bowman, 23,540. 

in Limerick, Spillam, 23,810. 

in Kingstown, Flmn, 24,114. 

in Galway, Somerville, 24,168. 

in New Ross, Meehan, 24,404. 



OXMANTOWN : 

an estate owned by Dublin Corporation, Spencer, 

22,839. 

cleared three years ago, but nothing done since, 

Spencer, 22,839, &c. 

but corporation has at last determined upon some- 
thing, Spencer, 22,842. 

PAWNBROKERS : 

taxed in Dublin, Beveridge, 22,346, &e. ; Cameron, 

22,351, &c. 

PEMBROKE, Earl of: 

has large property in Merrion Square, Dublin, and 

vicinity, Monahan, 21,999. 

owns nearly all the land in the Pembroke township, 

Manly, 22,805. 

has built a number of houses for working classes 

at Balls Bridge, Manly, 22,808. 



PEMBROKE TOWNSHIP (DUBLIN) : 

greater part formerly belonged to corporation, 

Beveridge, 22,313. 

corporation are still nominal landlords, Beveridqe, 

22,314. 

houses occupied by poor have been pulled down 

and inhabitants flocked into the city. Beveridge. 
22,321, 22,445. 

previous to 1863 was under grand jury of county 

of Dublin, Manly, 22,790. 

in 1863 Pembroke Township Act was passed. 

Manly, 22,790. 

valuation of township in 1863 and 1884, Manly, 

22,791. 

population of, in 1863 and 1884, Manly, 22,792, 

22,793. 

number of houses occupied by different trades, by 

one, two, three, and four families and upwards. 
Manly, 22,794-22,800. 

Act under Public Health Act, Manly, 22,802- 

22,804. 

most of property owned by Earl of Pembroke, 

Manly, 22,805. 

nearly all laid out for building a superior class of 

houses, Manly, 22,806. 



PIM, Mr. FREDERICK WILLIAM : 

■ honorary secretary, Dublin Sanitary Association, 

Pirn, 22,609. 

evidence of, Pirn, 22,609-22,652. 

PLUNKETT, Rev. ABRAHAM : 

administrator of St. Andrew’s, Dublin, Plunkett, 

23,237. 

evidence of, Plunkett, 23,289-23,300. 



PLUNKET STREET, DUBLIN : 

scheme for. See Dublin. 

POLICE : 

Dublin metropolitan, employed as sanitary officers, 

Cameron, 22,090 ; Beveridge, 22,162, &c. ; Came- 
ron, 22,335, &c. 

Dublin metropolitan, costs about 100.000Z. a year, 

Cameron, 22,349. 

entirely under municipality in towns in England 

Cameron, 22,356, &c. 

C 2 
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POLICE— cont. 

■ if employed on sanitary work in Dublin are spe- 

cially paid, Cameron, 22,360, &c. 

could be maintained by corporation at Is. 4 d. in 

the £, Cameron, 22,364. 

are very efficient and highly paid, Cameron, 22,365, 

&c. 

sources of revenue of Dublin police, Beveridge, 

22,464. 

in Belfast are constabulary, Scott, 22,743, &c. 

if they were under municipality in Dublin, could 

do a great deal on the suppression of immoral 
houses, &c., Gonlan, 23,266-23,268. 



PUBLIC HEALTH ACT (IRELAND), 1878: 

Dublin really only place where byelaws under 

section 100 are put in force, O’ Farrell, 24,367 • 
Burke, 24,432. 

not efficiently carried out by sanitary authorities 

in Ireland, Burke, 24,424, 24,432. 



PUBLIC HEALTH ACT (IRELAND) AMENDMENT 
ACT, 1879 : 

constitutes town commissioners, not otherwise in- 
corporated, a body corporate for purposes of Act 
of 1878, Monahan, 21,772. 



POVERTY: 

nos the cause of the difficulty of housing the poor, 

Spencer, 22,930. 

cause of high death-rates in Ireland, Grimshaw, 

23,176-23,177. 

Irish people generally very poor, Kenny, 23,207. 



PUBLIC HEALTH (IRELAND) AMENDMENT ACT. 

1884: 

when there is an insufficient number of qualified 

persons to act as commissioners, provides that 
the lapsed urban district become part of a rural 
district, Jjfonahan, 21,776. 



PRIVIES : 



state of, in Dublin a few years back, Cameron, 

22,117, &c. 

now nearly all removed, Ca/meron, 22,120. 

15,000 in Dublin in 1882, Cameron, 22,121, &c. 

waterclosets have taken their place in Dublin, 

Cameron, 22,120, &c. 

in Belfast every dwelling-house is required, under 

local Acts, to have a privy or water closet, Bret- 
land, 23,361. 

how cleaned out in workmen’s dwellings in Bel- 
fast, BreUand, 23,472. 

1 per cent, of workmen’s dwellings in Belfast have 

waterclosets, 99 per cent, dry closets, and some 
not even that, Bowman, 23,530, &c. 

• in Cork some tenement houses have privies, some 

waterclosets, and some none at all, Donovan, 
23,767, &c. 

how cleared in Londonderry, MeVicker, 24,459. 

every house in Londonderry must have water- 

closets or privies, McViclcer, 24,458. 



PROPERTY, RIGHTS OP. See RIGHTS OP PRO- 
PERTY. 



PUBLIC HEALTH ACT (IRELAND), 1878 : 

dates from 1878, Monahan, 21,762. 

follows lines of English Act of 1875, Monahan, 

21,763. 

applies to whole of Ireland, including Dublin, 

Monahan, 21,764. 

divides Ireland into urban sanitary and rural sani- 
tary districts, Monahan, 21,765. 

empowers sanitary authorities as to buildings, air 

space, ventilation, widening of streets, and pro- 
hibition of cellar dwellings, Monahan, 21,779- 
21,789. 

byelaws as to lodging-houses only in force in 

Dublin, Belfast, and Limerick, Wodsworth and 
Cotton, 21,797, 21,798. 

defines “a nuisance,” Monahan, 21,808, 21,809. 

enormous powers exist under its provisions, 

Cameron, 22,150. 

number of houses registered in Dublin under 

Cameron, 22,168. 

Local Government Board can give compulsory 

powers under, for widening streets, but not for 
taking ground on either side, Drury, 22,507. 

by 22&22 aS t0 buil< * ingS eas ‘ly made under. Pirn, 

Corporation of Dublin register houses under section 

oo°Q K o h ^ h o C n re unfit for habitation, Spencer, 
&a,ooo, 22,359. 

section 43 corresponds with clause 21 of Liverpool 

Act, as to houses converted into tenements 
*""'•*** 



Corporation of Dublin should undertake repairing 

and structural alterations of houses under! 
Spencer, 22,903, &c. 

section 100 empowers corporations to enforce sepa- 
ration of sexes, Kenny, 23,187. 

Belfast proceeds under, 'in regard to old buildings 

&c., Bretland, 23,341. 

section 100 not put in force in Cork as to tenement 

houses, Donovan, 23,576, 23,577. 



PUBLIC HEALTH COMMITTEE (DUBLIN): 

constitution of, Meagher, 22,461. 

RAILWAYS (IRELAND) ACTS: 

regulate assessing of damages in Ireland, Dillon. 

23,058. 

answer to Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845, 

Dillon, 23,058. 

mode of procedure, Dillon, 23,058. 



RAILWAY COMPANIES : 

offer some facilities to working classes to travel at 

cheap rates, Bex>eridge, 22,321. 

Dublin and Kingstown Railway Company have 

early and late workmen’s trains from and to 
suburbs, Beveridge, 22,321, &c. 



RATEPAYERS : 

in Dublin many persons pay rates, but have no 

votes, Monahan, 22,014. 

which could be remedied by giving votes to all 

paying rates, Monahan, 22,018, 22,019. 

Dublin [ratepayers do not support candidates who 

promise to keep down rates, Wodsworth. 22.041. 
90 DAO. ’ 



RATES : 

feeling as to keeping as low as possible, Wodsworth, 

22,041,22,042. 

in Dublin are high comparatively, Beveridge, 

22,265, &c. 

municipal rates in Dublin, 5s. lid. in £, Beveridge, 

22,269. 

P °22 268 * 916 3S ‘ t0 3S ' 6d ‘ in th ° £ ’ Beverid 9°> 

police rate 8 d. in the £, Beveridge, 22,348. 

Dublin unfairly taxed, Beveridge, 22,374, &c. 

amount of, in Rathmines, Beveridge. 22.376 • 

Drury, 22,569, &c. 

Dublin, under certain Acts, can obtain abatement 

22 382 1 ' 011 0n k° uses l° w valuation, Beveridge, 

a i2 < 384 Unm ' 5ei ' uucollected in Dublin, Beveridge, 

™ h , 0USeS are rated iu Dublin, Beveridge, 22,385. 

3,060 houses, being unlet, escape taxation in Dub- 
lin, Beveridge, 22,395. 

if all houses, occupied or not, were rated, present 
rates would be eased, Beveridge, 22,396, &c. 

no bad deaths in Rathmines, Drury, 22,573. 

wealthier classes in Dublin do not contribute fair 
proportion. Pirn, 22,640 ; Spencer, 22,882. 

proportion of, as rental in Dublin, Scott, 22,679. 

middlemen pay them in tenement houses, Scott, 
22,680. 

Belfast has three rating bodies — Town Council, 
Water Commissioners, and Board of Guardians, 
Scott, 22,685, 22,739, &c. 

amount of, in Belfast, Scott, 22,685, &c., 22,740. 

in Dublin would be increased by a general re- 
valuation, Scott, 22,707, &c. 

if middlemen fail to pay, tenant is liable, Scott, 

22,733. 

process in case of failure of middlemen to pay 
Scott, 22,734. 
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BATES — cont. 

local authorities have nothing to do with the 

valuation of property on which rates are col- 
lected, Scott, 22,738. 

in Dublin landlord generally pays taxes and keeps 

premises in repair, Scott, 22,752, &c. 

how Valuation Commissioners rate new houses, 

Scott, 22,758, &c. 

limited area of taxation in Dublin affects housing 

of working classes, Spencer, 22,882, &c. 

amount of, for a year of Artizans’ Dwellings Com- 
pany, Spencer, 22,950, &c. 

of north side of Dublin as high as other portions, 

though that part is degenerating, Gonlan, 
23,244, 23,284. 

valuation of north side of Dublin is lowered, Gon- 
lan, 23,245. 

. improvements have not led in Dublin to increase 

of, Gonlan, 23,283. 

lowering of taxation will to some extent remedy 

the evils connected with housing the poor, 
Gonlan, 23,287. 

people leave city for suburbs to escape taxation, 

Gonlan, 23,284. 

amount of, in Belfast, Bretland, 23,316-23,325. 

Belfast draws great distinction under Act of 

1865 in favour of houses rated at under 202,, 
Bretland, 23,323, 23,373-23,376. 

of workmen’s houses in Belfast, Bretland, 23,385, 

23,426-23,429. 

landlord, and not occupier, pays rates and taxes of 

small houses in Belfast, Bretland, 23,426-23,428, 
23,459, 23,481. 

old houses if repaired or improved in Belfast are 

re-valued, and new houses are valued high, 
while in old houses that have not been touched 
valuation would remain same and as low as 20 
years ago, Bretland, 23,349, &c. 

a revaluation of whole borough of Belfast would 

reduce rates more than 2d. in the £, Bretland, 
23,449. 

rateable value of houses in Cork, Donovan, 23,558. 

amount of, in Limerick, Spillam, 23,864, &c. 

municipal suffrage in Waterford is 102., Howard, 

24,016. 

in Waterford, Howard, 24,067, &c. 

how levied in Navan, Metge, 24,511, &c., 24,556. 

should be reduced, McMahon, 24,604, &c., 24,617, 

24,622. 



RATHMINES AND RATHGAR: 

Bill promoted by, was defeated by Lord Brabazon, 

Beveridge, 22,315, &c. 

rates in and outside the township, Beveridge, 

22,376, 22,387, &c ; Drury, 22,569, &c. 

Mr. Drury, secretary to Improvement Commis- 
sioners, Drury, 22,496. 

Rathmines formed into a township in 1847, Drury, 

22,497. 

special Acts making additions to township were 

passed in 1862, 1866, and 1880, Drury, 22,498. 

population of, in 1847 and now, Drury, 22,499. 

increase in valuation due to new houses, Drwry, 

22,501. 

applied in 1883 for provisional order to erect 

dwellings on some unoccupied land, but defeated 
through a mistake, Drury, 22,502, &c., 22,538, 
&c. 

promoted another Bill this year, which was 

defeated by Lord Brabazon, Drury, 22,508, &c., 
22,558, &c. 

opposed also by Lord Meath as owner of fee, Drury, 

22,512, 22,513. 

scheme proposed accommodation for 7,000 working 

classes, Druny, 22,520, &c. 

some overcrowding in tenement houses, Drury, 

22,521, &e. 

until 1883 population insufficient for action under 

Cross’ Acts, Drury, 22,527. 

never tried Torrens’ Acts. Drury, 22,531. 

-Artizans’ Dwellings Company have built houses 

on borders of township, Drury, 22,533, &c. 

could have let rooms cheaper than Artizans’ Dwel- 
lings Company, Drwry, 22,537. 

state of wages in the township, Drwry, 22,537. 

acreage of Rathmines, 1,714 acres, Drury, 22,544. 

Commissioners much discouraged by opposition to 

scheme, Drury, 22,554. 

Commissioners fairly represent property and popu- 
lation of township, Drury, 22,556, 22,564, &c. 



RATHMINES AND RATHGAR— coni. 

if anything property class rather over represented, 

Drwry, 22,567. 

tax every house under local Acts, and have no bad 

debts, Drwry, 22,569, 22,573. 

how local Act was obtained, Drury, 22,580, &c. 

water supply defective, Drury, 22,583, &c. 

cost of water supply, Drwry, 22,586, &c., 22,597, 

«fcc. 

how water supply will affect the rates, Drury, 

22,587, &c. 

only one voluntary hospital in township, Drury, 

22,605. 

many Dublin working men have to come out daily 

from city to work in the township, Drwry, 
22,600, &c. 

sites for building can be obtained in township, 

Spencer, 22,946, &c. 

for Lord Brabazon’s reasons for objecting to scheme, 

see Lobd Brabazon. 

REFUSE : 

Corporation undertake gratuitously entire removal 

of bouse refuse in Belfast in lowest class of 
property under Public Health Act, Bretland, 
23,484, 23,487. 

but only as an act of charity, otherwise it muse 

be paid for, Bowman, 23,530, &e. 

in old houses in Belfast having no back yards, 

and even in some built since 1878 foul refuse 
has to be removed through living room, Bow- 
man, 23,533, &c. 

scavenging not undertaken free by Cork Corpo- 
ration, Donovan, 23,770, &c. 

the soil from closets is removed from public dust- 
bins free, Donovan, 23,769, &c. 

done gratuitouslv, but on a small scale, in Water- 
ford, Howard, *24,092, &c. 

REGISTERED HOUSES. See LODGING-HOUSES. 

REGISTRAR GENERAL FOR IRELAND : 

Dr. Grimshaw is, Grimshaw, 23,084, 23,109. 

furnishes with quarterly returns of Department 

information (some “ confidential” as to diseases 
and sanitary arrangements in districts, Grim- 
sliaw, 23,110, &e. 

RE-HOUSING : 

much hardship and overcrowding caused by those 

evicted in Dublin schemes not being, Spencer, 
22,837, 22,838. 

Oxmantown cleared three years ago by Corporation 

of Dublin, but none yet re-housed or buildings 
. erected, Spencer, 22,839, &c. 

none of those on area cleared by South Dublin City 

Market Company were re-housed but compen- 
sated, Dillon, 23,054, 23,055. 

the 400 people displaced in Belfast under scheme 

under Cross’ Acts were re-housed, Bretland, 
23,348, 23,349. 

people displaced in Belfast by their scheme under 

Improvement Act, 1878, were re-housed, Bret- 
land, 23,350-23,352. 

people displaced in Belfast under Improvement 

Act, 1884 Scheme, will not be re-housed, Bret- 
land, 23,358. 

people displaced under Cork scheme were not re- 
housed, Donovan, 23,600. 

REMEDIES : 

legislation should further facilitate erection of 

labourers’ dwellings in country to prevent con- 
gestion in the towns, and give more control 
over the matter to representatives of the entire 
people in the towns, Metge, 24,550, &c. 

same facilities for borrowing money for building 

dwellings for the poor should be given to 
individuals as to public bodies, Metge, 24,550, 
&c., 24,552. 

authorities should have power to compulsorily pur- 
chase land outside town, Metge, 24,562, &c. 

Public Parks Act should be extended to small 

towns, Metge, 24,565, 24,566. 

lowering of rates on small property, interest- 

on Treasury loans lowered, and power given to 
corporation to compulsorily obtain possession at 
a fair ground rent of dilapidated houses, would 
solve difficulty of housing Dublin poor, McMahon, 
24,604, 24,605, 24,617, 24,637, 24,638, 24,643. 
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RENTS : 

— . — average in Dublin, Wodsworth, 22,004, 22,005. 

of houses owned by Artizans’ Dwellings Com- 
panies in Dublin, Wodsworth, 22,004, 22,005. 

of labourers employed by Dublin Corporation, 

Cameron, 22,055. 

of many single-room tenements in Dublin less 

than 2s. a week, Cameron, 22,132, &c. 

some tenements let as high as 3s. 9d. for single 

room, Cameron, 22,134. 

higher in suburbs than in city of Dublin, Cameron, 

22,135, &c. 

— — of rooms in Coombe area, Marty, 22,201. 

in tenement houses generally received by middle- 
men, Marty, 22,224. 

great difference between that received by middle- 
men, and sum paid to owner, Marty, 22,226. 

middlemen should be held responsible for, Marty, 

22,227. 

of tenement houses in Dublin about three times 

the valuation, Cameron, 22,327. 

of houses in Coombe area, Dublin, Daniel, 22,484, 

&c. 

instance of well-to-do man living in one room 

rented at 2s., Spencer, 22,912. 

instance of poor man paying 4s. a week rent, 

Spencer, 22,915. 

two rooms can be had for 2s. 6 d. a week, Spencer, 

22,932, 22,933. 

of buildings belonging to Sir E. C. Guinness, 

Guinness, 22,984. 

are about one eighth of income of Sir E. C. Guin- 
ness’ workmen, Guinness, 22,988. 

rent of stable alone .in one house in Dublin more 

than pays whole ground rent of house, Conlan, 
23,247, 23,248. 

difference between rent of houses on north side of 

Dublin received, and real value of same, Conlan, 
23,239. 

amount of, paid for rooms in tenement houses 

on north side of Dublin, Conlan, 23,250, &c. 

of workmen’s dwellings in Belfast, Bretland, 

23,382, &c.. 23,415-23,429. 

have increased out of all proportion to wages in 

Belfast, Bowman, 23,508, 23,509. 

of houses owned by manufacturers at Belfast bring 

in more to them than their goods do, Bowman, 
23,510, 23,511, 23,521, &c., 23,542, &c. 

of tenements in Cork, Donovan, 23,565, &c., 

23,571. 

of houses built by Limerick Corporation, Moward, 

23,954, &c. 

of cottages in Kingstown, Fl'mn, 24,121. 

of houses built by New Ross Commissioners, 

Meehan, 24,405, &c. 

of houses and cabins in Navan, Metge, 24,504, &c. 

• of houses on Mr. McMahon’s and Mr. Lombard’s 

land in Dublin, McMahon, 24,597. 



RIALTO BUILDINGS, DUBLIN : 

erected by Sir E. C. Guinness in 1882, Guinness, 

See also Sir E. C. GUINNESS. 



RIGHTS OP PROPERTY — cont. 

same principle applies if required for making 

recreation grounds or new streets. Kenny, 23,217- 
23,220. 

rural local authorities, as well as municipalities 

should have same power of acquiring property, 

if property acquired by purchase, some limitation 

should be made, Kenny, 23,221. 



RURAL SANITARY DISTRICTS : 

how composed, Monahan, 21,777, 21,778. 



SANITARY ARRANGEMENTS : 

complaints in tenement houses in Dublin gene- 
rally promptly attended to by local authorities, 
Conlan, 23,276, &c. 

people are more anxious than formerly to improve, 

Conlan, 23,278, 23,279. 

in Belfast every dwelling-house must have a privy 

or water closet, Bretland, 23,361. 

how privies and ashpits of workmen’s cottages in 

Belfast are cleaned out, Bretland, 23,472 ; Bow- 
man, 23,530, &c. 

foul refuse removed through living rooms in many 

houses in Belfast, Bowman, 23,535, &c. 

sewers in old streets of town often not more than 

2 ft. 6 in. below the surface, Bowman, 23,537. 

bad in Limerick, Spillam, 23,804, &c. 



SANITARY AUTHORITIES : 

See also URBAN SANITARY DISTRICTS, 
RURAL SANITARY DISTRICTS, SANI- 
TARY STAFF. 

in Galway, some are themselves owners of bad 

houses, Somerville, 24,176. 

should be empowered to purchase land for recrea- 
tion grounds, Metge, 24,485, 24,495. 



SANITARY STAFF: 

mode of appointment, duties, and salaries of, in 

Dublin, Beveridge, 22,159, &c. ; Cameron, 
22,335, &c. 

23 inspectors in Dublin, Beveridge, 22,159. 

formerly composed exclusively of metropolitan 

police, Cameron, 22,335. 

if policemen are employed, have to be specially 

paid, Cameron, 22,360. 

number, duties, and salaries of, in Cork, Donovan, 

23,582, 23,583 ; McCarthy , 23,584. 

fairly large in Limerick, Spillam, 23,792, &c. 

number and duties of, in Waterford, Moward, 23,915, 

23,919, &c. 



RICE, Mr. PATRICK M., L.K., Q.C., P.I. : 

medical officer No. 1 dispensary, medical officer of 

health, and sanitary officer, borough of Galway, 
Bice, 24,147. 

evidence of, Brice, 24,147-24,352. 



RIGHTS OF PROPERTY : 

municipalities should have power to compulsorily 

purchase entire or partial interests in property, 
Kenny, 23,192. 

when there is a limited ownership property should 

be taken by municipal authorities without 
compensation, Kenny, 23,192, &c., 23,201- 
23,203. 

explanation of limited ownership, Kenny, 23,195- 

23,198. 

property that does not belong to corporation be- 
longs to the people, Kenny, 23,203. 

unearned increment belongs to people, Kenny, 

23,198 ; Bowman, 23,503, 23,504. 

if ownership divided between two persons, pro- 
perty should belong to municipality, if neces- 
sary for public good, Kewny, 23,210-23,216. 



SCAVENGING. See REFUSE. 



SCOTT, Mr. WILLIAM : 

valuer and surveyor, Irish Valuation Commission, 

Scott, 22,653.-^-:- 

evidence on behalf of the Commissioner, Scott, 

22,653-22,788. 

SENTIMENT : 

Dublin people very much moved by, Cameron, 

22,409. 



SEWAGE : 

easy to carry off in Dublin by the watercloset 

system, Cameron, 22,124. 

SEWERS : 

some in old streets in Belfast not more than 

2 ft. 6 in. below surface, Bowman, 23,537. 
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SEXES: 

.persons of different sexes occupy same room, 

Cameron, 22,239 ; Spencer, 22,822. 

no structural alterations in tenements to ensure 

separation of, have been enforced by Dublin 
Corporation, Spencer, 22,861, 22,869. 

instance of mixing of, in 21, Upper Gloucester 

Street, Dublin, Spencer, 22,863, 22,890. 

immorality ensues from non-separation of, Spencer, 

22,890, &c. 

separation of, should be strictly enforced, Spencer, 

22,892, &c. 

in west of Ireland very few grown-up members 

live in single-room cabins, Spencer, 22,900. 

of harvesters very few grown-up members live in 

same house, Spencer, 22,901. 

formerly no separation of, in Dublin, Kenny, 

23.186. 

section 100 of Public Health Act empowers cor- 
porations to enforce separation of, Kenny, 

23.187. 

Dublin Corporation take no trouble to enforce the 

separation of, Spencer, 22,862-22,869 ; Conlan, 
23,269, 23,270. 

mixing of sexes does not exist to a great extent, 

Conlan, 23,273. 

screens are put up to separate, Conlan, 23,274. 

separation of sexes a sine qua nan to people obtain- 
ing relief, Plunlcett, 23,293, &c. 

no separation of, in Kingstown, Flinn, 24,113. 

no separation of, in Navan, Metge, 24,507. 

non-separation of, does not make the people 

immoral, Metge, 24,508. 



SINGLE ROOMS: 

many reside in, in Dublin, Cameron, 22,132-22,134. 

rents paid for, in Dublin, Cameron, 22,132-22,134. 

none let, but some sub-let, as in Combe area, 

H arty, 22,202, &c. 

number of families in Dublin living in, Cameron, 

22,084. 



SOMERVILLE, Mk. RICHARD NEWMAN : 

borough engineer of Galway, Somerville, 24,148. 

evidence of, Somerville, 24,148-24,352. 

SPENCER, Mn. EDWARD, M.A. : 

secretary to Dublin Artisans’ Dwellings Company, 

Spencer, 22,809. 

assistant secretary to Dublin Sanitary Association, 

Spencer, 22,810. 

author of several pamphlets, Spencer, 22,811 

22,812. 

evidence of, Spencer, 22,809-22,964. 

appears also on behalf of Lord Brabazon, Spencer, 

24,567-24,593. 

SPILLAM, Mk. WILLIAM: 

late mayor and sheriff of Limerick, Spillam, 

23,783. 

evidence of, Spillam, 23,783-23,896. 

STABLES AND COACHHOUSES: 

converted into dwellings in Dublin, Cameron, 

22,087. 



STREETS, CLEANING OF: 

Dublin Corporation pay 3,000Z. a year for, Cameron, 

22,' 241, &c. 



STREETS, WIDENING OF : 

powers under Act of 1878, Monahan, 21,779, 

21,951-21,961. 

how carried out by Corporation of Dublin, Mona- 
han, 21,956. 



SUBURBS OF DUBLIN: 

rents higher in, than in city, Cameron, 22,135, &c. 

workmen do not live in, Cameron, 22,136, &c. 

TAXES. See RATES. 



TENEMENT HOUSES : 



Dublin Corporation have used every exertion to 

improve state of, McCabe, 21,906, 21,914. 

1,875 have been suppressed in Dublin since 1880, 

McCabe, 21,905-21,907. 

Royal Commission of 1880 went into question of, 

Wodsworth, 21,904. 

1,100 tenement houses in Dublin owned by five 

persons, McCahe, 21,911, 21,996. 

— — . state of, in Dublin, Cameron, 22,058, &c., 22,069. 

tenants of, better class of tenements in Dublin pay 

towards cleansing of, Cameron, 22,062. 

large proportion of, in Dublin have open street 

doors, Cameron, 22,063, 22 ; 064. 

often very badly ventilated in Dublin and closets 

offensive, Cameron, 22,069, &c. 

are closed if ill-ventilated and insanitary, Cameron, 

22,071. 

Corporation of Dublin undertake cleansing of yards 

and sanitary offices, Cameron, 22,072, &c. 

many three and four storied superior houses have 

been converted into, in Dublin, Cameron, 22,077. 

in 1879, Dublin contained many unfit for human 

habitation, Cameron, 22,095, &c. 

systematic inspection of, made in 1879, Cameron, 

22,095, &c. 

1,857 closed in Dublin since 1879, Cameron, 22,098. 

a great number had none a few years back, 

Cameron, 22,116. 

Corporation of Dublin borrowed 1,000Z. to improve 

sanitaiy arrangements of, Cameron, 22,128, &c. 

several let in Dublin at less than 2s. a week for 

single rooms, Cameron, 22,132, 22,133. 

as much as 3s. 9 d. sometimes given for single rooms, 

Cameron, 22,134. 

real owners know little of, Cameron, 22,326. 

some of them of very solid superior condition in 

Dublin, Cameron, 22,403. 

if taken from house jobbers by a company could 

be converted into suitable workmen’s dwellings 
at economical rent and at small profit, Cameron, 
22,405, &c. 

system prevails to a great extent in Dublin, Grim- 

slum, 23,121. 

majority of working classes in Dublin live in, Pirn, 

22,624. 

many closed since 1879, but others have degraded 

into tenement houses, Pirn, 22,624. 

117,000 of population of Dublin live in, Pirn, 

22,632. 

nearly 10,000 in Dublin, Pirn, 22,632. 

the deduction on houses valued under 20Z. and 8Z. 

has tended to the building of small houses at 
Belfast, Scott, 22,695. 

have increased in some parts of Dublin since 1865, 

Spencer, 22,814. 

no provision for separation of sexes, nor sufficient 

sanitary accommodation in, in Dublin, Spencer, 
22,822-22,861. 

sanitary arrangements in, have improved, Spencer, 

22,823. 

cottages preferred by working classes, Spencer, 
22,827. 

many such which are unfit for, are regissered by 

Corporation of Dublin under sec. 100 of Public 
Health Act, Spence)-, 22,858, &c. 

instance of mixing of sexes in Dublin, Spencer, 

22,863, &c. 

Dublin Corporation never try to prevent the sexes 

mixing, Spencer, 22,862-22,869 ; Conlan, 23,269, 
23,270. 

principal requirement in Dublin is that no house 

should be converted into a tenement house, 
unless structurally fitted as such, Spencer, 
22,874. 

houses converted into tenement houses, can, under 

section 43 of Public Health (Ii'eland) Act be con- 
sidered new buildings, Spencer, 22,875, &c. 

instance of well-to-do man paying 2s. a week for a 

room, and a poor man, 4s., Spencer, 22,912- 



Sir E. C. Guinness’ tenement buildings not dis- 
liked by his men, Guinness, 23,000. 

■ area cleared by South Dublin City Market Com- 

pany was unfit for human habitation, Dillon, 
23,053. 

— — no structural improvement in, in Dublin, Grim- 
shaw, 23,103, 23,174. 

yards, ashpits, closets, &c. have improved, Grim- 

show, 23,104-23,174. 
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TENEMENT HOUSES— cont. 

many once closed have since been re-opened, Pirn, 

22,646, &c. ; Grimsliaw, 23,105, 23,108. 

one fourth of families in Dublin City livG in, 

Grimsliaw, 23,122. 

. - — number of persons per house higher in Dublin 
than elsewhere in Ireland, Grimsliaw, 23,123. 
are in the bands of middlemen in Cork, Donovan, 

23.570. 

and are in a disgraceful condition, Donovan, 23,572, 

&c. 

middlemen make a good thing out of, Donovan, 

23.571. 

Cork has no byelaws under section 100, nor have 

they tried for any, McCarthy, 23,578 ; Donovan, 
23,579, &c. 

Cork sanitary stall' does inspect, and a register of 

them is kept, Donovan, 23,580, &c. 

much overcrowded in Cork, Donovan, 23,601, 

23,651-23,656 ; McCarthy, 23,656-23,658. 

air space only 40 feet, and no ventilation in some 

houses in Cork, McMullen, 23,640; Donovan, 
23,639, &c. 

about 500 have been destroyed in Cork in last 

three years, and 1,000 more ought to come down 
as unfit for human habitation, McMullen, 23,666- 
23,674. 

some, in Cork are subject to periodical flooding, 

McMullen, 23,675-23,679. 

in wretched condition in Dublin formerly, Kenny, 

23,183. 

were much overcrowded, Kenny, 23,182. 

almost entire want of sanitary accommodation in, 

though this has been greatly improved lately 
by Dublin Corporation, Kenny, 23,184, 23,185. 

no separation of sexes then, Kenny, 23,186. 

Mr. Marjoribanks owns some very decent houses 

in Dublin, Kenny, 23,187. 

does overcrowding and insanitary condition of, 

lower morals of people ? Kenny, 23,188, 23,204, 
&c. 

' difference between rents received from and valua- 

tion on north side of Dublin, Conlan, 23,239, 
23,246. 

rent of stable alone of one house more than covered 

whole ground rent of house, Conlan, 23,247. 

many obtained on north side of Dublin obtained 

at low rents and sub-let at high amounts, Conlan, 
23,248, 23,249. 

some of them are in good order and well cared 

for, Conlan, 23,253. 

rents of rooms in tenement houses on north side 

of Dublin, Conland, 23,250. 

wages of persons occupying, on north side of 

Dublin, Conland, 23,251, &e. 

for information as to immoral characters living in, 

see Improper Houses. 

corporation can, under section of Public Health 

Act, take action in regard to immoral characters 
living in, Conlan, 23,261-23,263. 

complaints as to nuisances in, in Dublin generally 

promptly attended to by local authorities, Con- 
lan, 23,276. 

on south side of Dublin are all overcrowded, Plun- 
kett, 23,289. 

are not increasing on south side, Plunkett, 23,290. 

number of and cubic space of air in Belfast, Bret- 

land, 23,326-23,332. 

system scarcely exists in Belfast, Scott, 22,686 ; 

Bretland, 22,334. 

Corporation of Belfast register all, Bretland, 

23,333. 

no inspection of at night in Belfast, Bretland, 

23,336. 

inspected in Manchester at night under English 

Act, Bretland, 23,339. 

Belfast working classes, after living in suitable 

dwellings, would not submit to be housed in 
dilapidated tenements, Bretland, 23,377. 

number of in Cork, with number of families living 

in, total number of rooms and occupants, Dono- 
van, 23,559-23,562, 23,586-23,588. 

consist of three classes in Cork, Donovan, 23,563, 

23,856-23,858. 

in disgraceful state in Limerick, Spillam, 23,805, 

&c. ; O’ Fan-ell, 24,372, &c. 

some members of corporation of Limerick own 

some, Spillam, 23,891, 23,892. 

See also Limerick. 



TENEMENT HOUSES— cont. 

several in "Waterford, but in bad Condition, Howard, 

23,913, 23,950; O' Farrell, 24,368, &c. 

See also Waterford. 

very bad in Kingstown, Flinn, 24,102, &c. 

See also Kingstown. 

very bad in Galway, Rice, 24,157, &c. 

corporation of Galway are owners of, and have 

been prosecuted, Rice, Somerville, 24,186, &c. ; 
Somerville, 24,212, &c. 

state of, in New Ross, Meehan, 24,382, 24,392. 

scarcely exist at all in Londonderry, McViclcer, 

24,436, &c. 



THURLES : 

provisional order made for, but not yet confirmed, 

under Cross’ Act of 1875, Cotton, 21,852. 

has a scheme for five areas, 21,856. 

TOBIN, Mr. THOMAS JOSEPH, L.R.C.P. : 

medical officer of health, city of Waterford, Tobin, 

23 898 

evidence of, Tobin, 23,898-24,099. 

TORRENS’ ACTS : 

See ARTIZANS DWELLINGS ACTS. 

an absolute dead letter in Ireland, Monahan and 

Wodsworth, 21,836, 21,837. 

very workable in Dublin, especially demolition 

clauses, Spencer, 22,854-22,857. 

opinion as to clause requiring local authority to 

purchase, Spencer, 22,872, 22,873. 

Corporation of Dublin should carry out demolition 

clauses, Spencer, 22,902, &e. 

TOTTENHAM, Mr. : 

is the principal landlord in New Ross, Meehan, 

24,412. 

TOWN COMMISSIONERS : 

qualification for, in towns, under 9 Geo. 4. c. 82., 

Monahan, 21,770. 

qualification for, under Act of 1854, Monahan, 

21,770. 

not otherwise incorporated are constituted a body 

corporate, for the purposes of Act of 1878, by 
the Public Health Act (Ireland) Amendment 
Act, 1879, Monahan, 21,772. 

in Ennis ceased to exist from want of qualified 

persons, Monahan, 21,775. 

system of election altogether bad, Met<7e,*24,533. 

TOWNS IMPROVEMENT ACT (IRELAND), 1854. 

has most extensive application outside, corporate 

» towns, Monahan, 21,770. 

TRADE DISTURBANCE. 

rates allowed by juries, Harty, 22,182, &c. 

amending Act of 1882 meets complaints concern- 
ing, Harty, 22,190, &c. ; Spencer, 22,836. 

TRIM: 

provisional order applied for under Cross’ Act of 

1875, Cotton, 21,852, 21,853. 

TYPHUS FEVER: 

no epidemic of, in Dublin for many years, Cameron, 

22,059, &c. 

always prevails in Cork, Donovan, 23,589. 

but does not materially affect the death-rate, 

Donovan, 23,590. 

frequently have it in Limerick, Spillam, 23,824- 

23,826. 

and in Waterford, Tobin, 23,934. 

not much of, in Kingstown, Flinn, 24,123, &c. 

UNEARNED INCREMENT: 

should belong to the people, Kenny, 23,197-23,199 ; 

Bow-man, 23,503, 23,504. 

URBAN SANITARY DISTRICTS : 

how composed, Monahan, 21,766, 21,778. 

in corporate towns the corporation is the urban 

sanitary authority, Monahan, 21,767. 

See CORPORATIONS. 
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URBAN SANITARY DISTRICTS — cont. 

in urban districts, other than corporate towns, the 
commissioners are the urban sanitary authority, 

1/ 7. — 0.1 771 

widen and improve 



Monaham, 21,771. 

- urban sanitary authorities cat 
streets, Monahan, 21,779. 



VALUATION : 

of tenement houses i 

&c. 



Dublin, Cameron, 22,327, 

n Dublin not fair, Cameron, 22,331, &c. 

wealthy classes do not contribute just proportion 

to taxation, Cameron, 22,334. 

rateable value of buildings in Dublin, Scott, 22,654, 

&c., 22,781. 

n0 legal power to value apartments separately, 

Scott, 22,667. 

n0 room can be rated, Scott, 22,669. 

proportion of rate on rental in Dublin, Scott, 

22,679. 

n0 general re-valuation in Dublin since 1854, Scott, 

22,696, 22,730. 

general re-valuation in Dublin urgently required, 

Scott, 22,702. 

Irish Valuation Commissioners under 15 & 16 Viet. 

can, through Lord Lieutenant, be ordered to make 
a general re-valuation, but no power exists to pay 
for it, Scott, 22,704. 

from of procedure for a general re-valuation, Scott, 

22,706, 22,731. 

there is an annual re-valuation in Ireland, but it 

extends only to the division, extension, or 
alteration of tenements, Scott, 22,727. 

unless there is some alteration in a house, there 

is no revision, unless special application be 
made, Scott, 22,728, &c. ; 22,770, &c. ; 22,782. 

if a property decreases in value and owner appeals 

he gets a reduction from the Commissioners of 
Valuation, Scott, 22,770-22,774. 

if application was made for an increased valuation 

or a case reported it would receive equal atten- 
tion, Scott, 22,775, &c. 

local authorities having nothing to do with valua- 
tion of property on which rates are collected, 
Scott, 22,738. 

relation of rateable to gross annual value in 

Dublin, Scott, 22,746, &c. 

how new houses are rated by Valuation Commis- 
sioners, Scott, 22,758, &c. 

uroperty is assessed as near to real gross value in 

Ireland as in England, Scott, 22,761-22,769. 

of houses on north side of Dublin lowered, though 

the taxes remain the same as formerly, Gonlan, 
23,244, 23,245. 

of Belfast has increased rapidly, Bretland, 23,315, 

23.439. 

in Belfast, if old property has been improved or 

repaired it is re-valued, but if not touched 
valuation would remain same as 20 years ago, 
while new houses are valued high, Bretland, 

23.439, &c. , , . 

complaints are made as to the unfairness of this 

system, but the town council has no power in 
matter, Bretland, 23,441-23,448. 

in Belfast a re- valuation would reduce rates more 

than 2d. in the .•£, Bretland, 23,449. 

land in centre of Belfast has increased enormously 

in value. Bowman, 23,502. 

rateable value of Cork, McMullen, 23,751, &e. 

if Cork was re-valued it would be double, McCarthy, 

23,755, &c. 

of Limerick, Spilla/m, 23,856-23,863. 

VALUATION AND BOUNDARY SURVEY OF 
IRELAND OFFICE: 

description of the service, Scott, 22,671, &e. 

are under the Treasury, in London, Scott, 22,725, 

22,726. 

knows occupier, lessor, description of holding, 

area, valuation of land, and buildings of all 
houses and land in Ireland, Scott, 22,671, &c., 
22,736. 

can, through Lord Lieutenant, be ordered to make a 

general re-valuation, but no power exists to pay 
for it, Scott, 22,704. 

no power to take the initiative in the matter, Scott, 

22,721. 

has nothing to do with collection of rates, Scott, 

22,735. 

how new houses are rated, Scott, 22,758, &c. 

expenses of office, how defrayed, Scott, 22,783, &c. 



VENTILATION. See AIR SPACE. 



WAGES : 

of labourers employed by Dublin Corporation, 

Cameron, 22,055. 

of poor in Dublin, Hearty, 22,219, &c. : Spencer, 

22,932. 

rate of, in Rathmines (Dublin), Drury, 22,537. 

of workmen in employment of Sir E. C. Guinness, 

Guinness, 23,966, 22,967. 

of persons living in tenement houses on north side 

of Dublin, Conlam, 23,251, &c. 

wives and sons generally supplement wages of 

head of family in Dublin, Gonlan, 23,254. 

Belfast working classes do not invest or deposit 

their savings in building societies, Bretland, 
23,465-23,467. 

30s. usually weekly wage of bricklayers and car- 
penters in Belfast, Bretland, 23,468-23,470 ; 
Bowman, 23,514. 

they are sometimes paid by piece and sometimes 

by time, Bretland, 23,469. 

lower in Belfast than 10 years ago, while rents 

have increased, Bowman, 23,508, 23,509. 

lowness of, in Belfast cause of cheapness of build- 
ing, Bowman, 23,513, &c. 

of labourers in Cork 12s. a week, Donovan, 23,630, 

23,631. 

amount of, in Limerick, Spillam, 23,847, &c. 

amount of, in Galway, Somerville, 24,277. 

WAKES: 

See also DEAD BODIES. 

• are a cause of inconvenience, demoralization, and 

dissipation, Daniel, 22,475 ; Guinness, 23,008. 

should not like to interfere with, unless supported 

by clergy and the people, Guinness, 23.006- 
23,008. 

WATERCLOSETS : 

See also CLOSETS AND PRIVIES. 

substituted in Dublin now for privies, Cameron, 

22,120, &c. 

people becoming accustomed to them, though they 

sometimes abuse them, Cameron, 22,123. 

over 15,000 in Dublin in 1882, Cameron, 22,122. 

Dublin Corporation still spending money in en- 
forcing construction of, Cameron, 22,128, &c. 

Dublin well situated for watercloset system, 

Cameron, 22,244, &c. 

system preferable to quick removal system, 

Cameron, 22,246, &c. 

Dublin Sanitary Association disapproves of system, 

Pirn, 22,625. 

impossible to keep in order when one sewer for 

several people, Pirn, 22,626, &c. 

system not an improvement for the poor classes, 

Spencer, 22,823. 

every dwelling-house in Belfast must have, under 

local Acts, watercloset or privy, Bretland. 
23,361. 

1 per cent, of working class dwellings in Belfast 

have waterclosets, 99 per cent, have dry closets, 
and some not even that, Boivman, 23,530, &c. 

some tenement houses in Cork have privies, some 

waterclosets, and some none at all, Donovan, 
23,767, &c. 

every house in Londonderry must have privies or 

waterclosets, McVicleer, 24,458. 



WATERFORD : 

has to a small extent adopted and acted under 

Labouring Classes Lodging Houses and Dwell- 
ings Act (Ireland), 1866, Wodsworth, 21,828; 
Cotton, 21,886. 

death-rate of, extraordinarily high, Wodsworth, 

21,831. 

death-rate attributed as a grievance to sanitary 

authority being unable to take advantage of 
Act of 1875, McCabe, 21,927. 

diarrhoea principally cause of high death-rate, 

Grimsliaw, 23,135. 

no steps taken to remedy grievance, though em- 
powered by Labourer (Ireland) Act, McCabe, 
21,928-21,930. 

zymotic diseases very high in, Grimshaw, 23,139. 

death-rate very high, over 42 per 1,000, Tobin. 

23,899, &c. ; Wodsworth, 21,831, 23,927. &c. ; 
O’ Far rell., 24,354, &c... 24,362. 

D 
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WATERFORD— cont. 

cause of its being so bigb, Tobin, 23,902 ; Howard, 

24,008; O'Farrell, 24,355, &c., 24,365, &c. 

area and population of, Howard, 23,907. 

number of dwellings in city and suburbs occupied 

by working classes, Howard, 23,908. 

all suburban dwellings have gardens, Howard, 

23,911. 

80 per cent, of the workmen’s dwellhigs are one- 
storied cottages, and the remainder tenement 
houses, Howard, 23,912, 23,913. 

have never put nor contemplated putting in force 

section 100 of Public Health Act, have not made 
byelaws, Howard, 23,914, &c-., 23,951, &c., 
24,003. 

have byelaws for common lodging-houses, Howard, 

23,917. 

have a sanitary staff, who visit the houses, &c., 

Howard, 23,915, 23,919, &e. 

have an old Act, but no regular local Act, Howard. 

23,924, &c. 

cause of recent high death-rate, Howard, 23,933. 

fever always, and typhus frequently, occurring in, 

Tobin, 23,933, &c. 

one of the few towns that build houses (under Act 

of 1866), Howard, 23,935. 

borrowed 1, 7002. from Board of Works, and built 

17 two-storied houses; several private persons 
built very good one-storied cottages, Howard, 
23,937-23,940, 24,038, &e. ; O' Farrell, 24,362. 

land in centre of city is dear, Howa/rd, 23,941. 

corporation and Holy Ghost Hospital are the 

largest owners in fee, Howa/rd, 23,942, &c. 

rental of corporation in city is about 9,0002. a year, 

Howard, 23,946. 

corporation own very little house property, Howard, 

23,948, 24,089, &c. 

tenement houses in old part of town are very bad, 

Howa/rd, 23,950. 

never adopted clauses of Towns Improvement Act, 

Howard, 23,952, &c. 

rent, accommodation, &c. of corporation dwellings, 

Howard, 23,954, &e., 24,038, &c. 

corporation in 1882 closed 50 houses, but were com- 
pelled, in consequence of the opposition of the 
people, as they had nowhere to go to, to re- 
admit them, and the houses are still inhabited, 
Howard, 23,963-23,967, 24,046-24,049. 

dwellings company built houses, but have sent 

up the rents so high as to be out of reach of 
labouring classes, Howard, 23,968. 

overcrowding proceeded against as “ a nuisance ” 

under Pumie Health Act, Mahony, 23,971, &e. 

great difficulty is what to do with the people if 

turned out of their houses, Mahony, 23,979. 

income derived from corporation land sufficient to 

pay all municipal expenses, except water rate, 
Howard, 23,980, 24,078, &c. 

yet no taxation is imposed for sanitary purposes, 

Howard, 23,981, &e. , 23,953. 

property of whole town is used as a subsidy to the 

property owners of the town, Howard, 24,083- 
24,088. 

have no municipal rate, Howa/rd,, 23,986 ; O’Far- 
rell, 24., 361, &c. 

have a large debt on borough fund, Howard, 

many of the insanitary houses !are on corporate 

land, but corporation have no power over their 
sanitary arrangements because they are let on 
old leases, Howard, 23,987, &c. 

corporation propose building a few cottages on 

some vacant land they possess, Howard, 23,995. 

wealthier classes are not imigrating to suburbs, 

Howa/rd. 23,997. 

grand jury rates if anything higher in city than 

outside, Howard, 23,998-24,002 . 

Local Government Board for Ireland never sug- 
gested to the sanitary authorities the adoption 
of byelaws, Howard, 24,005-24,007. 

corporation taking no steps to improve drainage, 

they wont levy a rate, the feeling against 
taxation being so great, Howard, 24,009-24,014. 

municipal suffrage islOZ., Howard, 24,016. 

cannot deal with overcrowding until they have 

better dwellings and improved sanitary appli- 
ances, Howard, 24,020, &c. 



WATERFORD— cont. 

no remedy unless for Government to lend to the 

corporation, to sweep away the old houses, and 
build and erect proper ones, Howa/rd,, 24,022, 
&e., 24,063, &c. 

medical officer frequently reports to the corpora- 
tion on the unsanitary state of town, Howard, 
24,026, &c. 

a snrplns of 25,000Z. a year will come to she cor- 
poration in 1924, but it is all pledged already, 
Howard, 23,988, 24,029. 

middlemen make a great deal of money out of 

tenement house property, Howard, 24,034, &c. 

number of municipal voters, Howard, 24,050. 

if franchise were improved people would return 

to town council persons interested in the people, 
Howard, 24,051 , &e. 

landlords, &c. would have to pay the rates, so 

oorer classes could compel them to have better 
ouses, Howa/rd, 24,055-24,060, 24,063. 

rates in, Howard, 23,986, 24,067, &c. 

number of voters, municipal and parliamentary, 

Howard, 24,070, &c. 

domestic scavenging done gratuitously for removal 

of house refuse, but only to a small extent, 
Howard, 24,092-24,094. 

duties and pay of medical officer of health, Howard, 

24,095, &c. 

houses built by corporation and private company 

and individuals all well kept, O’ Farrell, 24,364. 

drink one cause of high mortality, O’ Farrell, 

24,365a. 



WATER SUPPLY; 

in hands of corporation in Dublin, Beveridge, 

22,257,_&c. 

defective in Rathmines, Drury, 22,584. 

cost of, in Rathmines, Drury, 22,586. 

not profitable as yet, Beveridge, 22,259. 

rates how levied, Beveridge, 22,258, &c. 

property owners compelled to give continuous 

supply to houses, Beveridge, 22,261, &c. 

very good in Cork, Donovan, 23,763. 

not laid on in tenement houses in Cork, Donovan, 

23,764, &c. 

very defective in Limerick, but corporation has 

acquired the waterworks recently and intend 
placing water on everywhere, Spillam, 23,831, 
&c. 

— - very good in Galway, comes from Lough Corrib, 
Rice, 24,187, &c. 

defective in New Ross, Meehan, 24,383, 24,395. 

very good in Londonderry, McViclcer, 24,465, &e. 



WODSWORTH, Mr. WILLIAM D. : 

Secretary to Local Government Board for Ireland, 

Wadsworth, 21,758. 

evidence of, 21,758-22,043. 

made a digest of Public Health Act, which was 

circulated by Local Government Board, O’ Far- 
rell, 24,376. 



WOMEN: 

not employed much in Dublin, Cameron, 22,142, 

&c. 

employed in Guinness’ factory, Cameron, 22,144, 

&c. 



WORKING CLASSES : 

the very poor most in need of accommodation in 

Dublin, Harty, 22,217. 

wages of very poor in Dublin, Harty, 22,219, &c. 

work for, very precarious, Hcirty, 22,221. 

cannot live outside city, Beveridge, 22,320. 

very few of, reside in suburbs of Dublin, Grimshaw, 

23,126. 

many have to go daily from city of Dublin to 

Rathmines to their work, Drwry, 22,600. 
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WORKING CLASSES — cont. 

great majority in Dublin live in tenement houses, 

Pirn, 22,624 ; GtvmsImvj, 23,122. 

remain in city of Dublin while wealthy class go 

out, Gr-imsliaw, 23,124. 

people gradually flocking into towns, Grimsho/w, 

23,166, &c. 

population of, in Dublin, Spencer, 22,817. 

not much employment for women in Dublin, Guin- 
ness. 23,046, &e. 

do not invest or deposit their savings in building 

societies in Belfast, Bretlo/nd, 23,465-23,467. 

those living in houses owned by their employers in 

Belfast have to turn out of house if out of em- 



WORKING GLASSES— cont. 

ployment, on strike, or sick Bowman, 23,524, 
&c. 

those employed in mills are completely at mercy 

of millowner if they live in their houses, Bov>- 
man, 23,529. 

establishment of co-operative societies, as in M. 

Godin’s at Guise in France, Bowman, 23,530. 

— - in Cork are too poor to pay for better rooms, 
Donovan, 23,632, 23,633. 

State should aid towns in providing accommoda- 
tion for, McMullen, 23,698, &c. 

— i — in Londonderry like to own their own houses ; also 
invest their savings in building property, 
McVicker, 24,460-24,461. 
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